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PREFACE BY THE GENERAL EDITOR 


HE initial impulse to undertake the task of editing 



Jl this series was given me, so far back as 1897, by 
the late Dr Mandell Creighton, Bishop of London. 
He was good enough to suggest the names of some 
of the writers whom I should invite to collaborate; 
and he drew up what he called “ a rough scheme,” of 
which the following is a modification. 

I. The Foundations of the English Church (to 
A.D. 800). 

II. The Anglo-Saxon Church and the Norman 
Conquest (A.D. 800-1135). 

III. The Mediaeval Church and the Papacy (A.D. 

1135-1485). 

IV. The Reformation Period (A.D. 1485-1603). 

V. The Struggle with Puritanism (A.D. 1603-1702). 

VI. The English Church in the Eighteenth 
Century. 

f The names of the six scholars, who have accepted 
the invitation to contribute to this series, are a sufficient 
guarantee that the work is conceived in no narrow 
spirit of partisanship, but with the earnest desire to 
do justice to all parties, whether religious or political. 
The Editor has thought it right to allow to each 
writer the utmost freedom of treatment consistent with 
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the general plan of the series. If here and there this 
has resulted in some slight divergence of view between 
one volume and another, he believes that it will prove 
rather advantageous than detrimental to the utility of 
the work; for much would be lost, and very little 
gained, by preventing a writer from giving free expres¬ 
sion to his own view of the facts, and of the inferences 
to be drawn from them. 

J. H. BURN 

The Parsonage 
Ballater 


INTRODUCTION 


T HE period included in the first volume of this 
series covers the brightest age of the English 
Church. Two great currents of Christianity, the Celtic 
and the Roman, had mingled their streams with 
beneficent effect. The unworldly simplicity and tender 
personal care for souls which were the pre-eminent 
characteristics of Aidan’s religion had come into 
contact with the organising genius of Rome which 
Theodore so worthily represented, and both had gained 
from the amalgamation. There resulted from it a type 
of Christianity, well-marked in its essential features, 
national in spirit while as yet the nation was not, 
thoroughly orthodox in the faith, regardful of the 
dignity of the Roman See yet far removed from 
subservience, pursuing its own spiritual career with 
little interference from outside, famous for learning in a 
dark age, rich in missionary zeal, high in universal 
esteem, mistress of a development at once native, free 
and spontaneous. This great process had now run its 
course. Before the death of Bmda a decline had already 
set in, of which he himself was only too conscious, and 
which confronts us at the outset of this second chapter 
in our Church’s history. The period comprised in the 
present volume extends over more than three hundred 
years, beginning with the accession of Ecgbehrt and 
ending with the death of Henry I. In general 
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character it differs widely from the earlier period. At 
first sight it seems to be marked rather by abrupt 
divisions than by continuous growth. Yet in spite of 
the changes by which it was convulsed, changes as 
great as, or greater than any in our history, there are 
certain features of underlying unity that reveal them¬ 
selves to an observant eye. It is, indeed, a period of 
struggle and calamity, of spiritual decline, of efforts 
after reform varyingly effective, of dynastic rivalries, 
culminating in an enforced reconstruction of the 
nation s civil and religious life. But it is also the 
period in which the nation, taught in the first instance 
by the example of the Church, attained to the realisa¬ 
tion of its political unity, a result which was slowly but 
surely won for it by the stern discipline of a twofold 
conquest, first by the Danes from Denmark, and 
afterwards in yet more ruthless wise by their Norman 
kinsmen. At the close of it we shall see Normans and 
English fused together, as Danes and English had 
been fused before. In the course of it we shall meet 
with kings and churchmen who have left imperishable 
names in the annals of England, whether for Christian 
excellence and purity of motive or for forceful rule 
and far-seeing statesmanship. 

Most emphatically it is an age of great men and of 
high endeavours. If in some cases the truthful portrait 
of hero or saint is obscured by popular legend or 
monkish fabrication, yet sufficient authentic record 
remains for us to understand and appreciate the 
personalities that moulded their time. And these 
personalities are among the most striking that have 
appeared in any age. In all history we read of no 
monarch who for every kingly virtue can be held 
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superior to Alfred ; of few if any who for strength of 
will and firmness of rule surpass William; nor of any 
prelate who in purity of spirit and depth of intellect 
combined outshines St Anselm. And besides these 
giants, other names will come before us of lesser lustre 
but still great and glorious. Among our Kings there is 
the peace-loving and peace-giving Edgar, the martyred 
Eadmund, the wise and just Cnut, the unpatriotic 
but saintly Eadward, and the ill-starred but noble- 
hearted Harold. There is Godwine among our patriot- 
statesmen : Dunstan and Lanfranc among our great 
Churchmen : there is John the Scot, one of the world’s 
subtle thinkers, who, indeed, takes no certain part in 
the drama that will unfold before us, but claims a 
mention in any list of Britain’s worthies. 

And if we go beyond our own shores, and recall the 
names of Otto and Frederick, of Arnulf and Baldwin, 
of Urban and Hincmar, and above all the master-spirit 
of Hildebrand, we shall confess that what is often 
looked on as one of the darkest ages of history was 
peculiarly rich in men who left their mark not only on 
their own generation but on the fabric of European 
thought and the course of European progress. 

One is tempted to think that in proportion to their 
limited outlook upon the universe the leading men of 
those days thought more originally and acted more 
effectively than their successors in times of higher 
civilisation. If this be at all the case, one cause of it 
must be sought in the far greater simplicity of men’s 
life and in the oneness of their fundamental beliefs. In 
the Middle Age the Christian interpretation of the 
Universe was everywhere unquestioningly accepted. 
Men did not exhaust their strength in seeking for first 
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principles of action. They started from the Church’s 
categories as self-evident, and concentrated all their 
powers on striving to make these respond to their own 
ideas or interests. This gave them the signal advantage 
of being free to display to the full the tendencies of 
individual character. In our days men of original 
mind are confronted with the necessity of choosing 
which set of conflicting first-principles they intend to 
adopt, and which they regard as best suited to embody 
the ideal they have set before them. And however 
earnestly they may contend for what they believe, and 
however successful may be their efforts, they know that 
other men of equal talent and earnestness are champion¬ 
ing a wholly different set of principles fundamentally 
irreconcilable with their own. This is a serious obstacle 
to the development of individual genius. Moreover 
the daily pressure of an ever-increasing body of 
knowledge, far too vast for any single mind to grasp, 
is a further hindrance to the independence of judg¬ 
ment and confident steadfastness of purpose which are 
essential to the realisation of aims of the first magnitude. 
In those days the field of knowledge was limited, and 
well within the grasp of one powerful mind, so that a 
man who had once compassed it felt able without 
misgiving to grapple with any situation that arose. 
These considerations may assist in explaining in some 
degree the extraordinary strength of will, tenacity of 
purpose and clearness of vision exhibited by the 
master-spirits of that age, revealing a power of 
government and statesmanship out of ail proportion to 
the general level of almost barbarous social conditions 
that prevailed. 

It is undoubtedly to these master-spirits that we owe 
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the record of real progress both in Church and State 
which took place in England during this period, a 
progress broken, it is true, by intervals of eclipse, and 
only attained at length by the sacrifice of some of the 
most precious elements in our national inheritance. 
The process through which this advance was gained is 
more especially traceable in the gradual widening of 
the nation’s outlook until England was finally included 
within the feudal organisation of Christendom. In the 
eighth century the position of England had been one of 
practical isolation. The Church was, no doubt, in 
regular touch with the Roman See, but neither in 
doctrine nor in discipline was it much affected by the 
movements of religion abroad. The monastic ideal, 
which was imprinted upon it from the first, had before 
the end of the century fallen very low. Both Bseda 
and Alcuin bitterly lament the decline that had invaded 
the spiritual life of the nation; and the latter had 
earnestly exhorted the Bishops to do their utmost to 
raise it. Nevertheless it seemed as though the re¬ 
cuperative force was lacking. Historians are of 
opinion that, even if the Danish ravages had not taken 
place, the fervour of religion in England was in danger 
of dying out. 

It was Offa, King of Mercia, who in consequence of 
his relations with Charlemagne at the Frankish Court 
first introduced into this country a larger conception of 
things. He had raised his kingdom to a position of 
supremacy in the Island, and to consolidate that 
supremacy had induced the Pope and his own YVitan 
to consent to the dismemberment of the Archbishoprick 
of Canterbury by founding a new Primatiai See at 
Lichfield. It is true this change was short-lived, and 
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another Pope and Witan at Kenwulfs instance undid 
what Offa had accomplished. But from this time 
onwards, though by no means continuously, we observe 
a wider outlook both in national and in Church affairs, 
which becomes especially evident in the commence¬ 
ment of diplomatic intercourse between the English 
and Continental courts. The Kings of Ecgbehrt’s line, 
many of them great rulers, shew a decided appreciation 
of the importance of enlisting outside influences in 
order to carry out their policy. Two at least of their 
Archbishops, Oda and Dunstan, are statesmen with a 
wide religious horizon. And though this growing 
tendency to draw support from external sources was 
checked by the fierce life-and-death struggle with the 
Danes, yet no sooner was the kingdom finally settled 
than it appears again. Cnut proved himself an en¬ 
lightened upholder of this larger policy, which indeed 
he formulated (though he did not learn it) at the 
Roman court. Eadward the Confessor carried it much 
further, though on unpopular and anti-national lines. 
And it can hardly be doubted that William found the 
ground more than partially prepared for him, when he 
imposed upon the conquered country and Church what in 
its main features was the developed Continental System. 
The process was greatly advanced on its religious 
side by the administration of Lanfranc, and still more, 
though not in a statesmanlike way, by that of Anselm, 
until it culminates within our period in the appointment 
by Pope Innocent in A.D. 1133 of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as legatus natus, or what we may call the 
permanent official representative of the Pope’s supreme 
authority in the Church of England. 

The reader will therefore guide himself through the 
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intricacies of this chequered portion of our Church's 
history by keeping before his mind the thread of unity 
which binds them together, with its three strands, the 
consolidation of the kingdom, the widening of the 
national horizon in Church and State, and the final 
inclusion of the former within the body of Western 
discipline. 
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THE SAXON CHURCH 

AND 

THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

BOOK I 

CHAPTER I 

FROM ECGBEHRT TO ALFRED 

T HE year with which this volume opens (A.D. 800) 
marks an epoch in the history of Christendom. 
In that year at St Peter’s Church in Rome Pope Leo 
III. placed the Imperial diadem on the head of Charles 
the Great, and saluted him as Emperor and Augustus. 
From this event dates the inauguration of the Holy 
Roman Empire, the embodiment of a conception 
destined to sway men’s minds for centuries. It was 
regarded as the delegation by God to His two vice¬ 
gerents on earth of the spiritual and temporal swords, 
to be wielded together in His Name, and to divide 
between them the supreme authority over man’s 
religious and secular life. It is quite possible that 
Ecgbehrt, who first gave an imperial colouring to the 
position of head-king in Britain, may have witnessed 
this august ceremony and drawn his own lessons from 
it. The date given by the Chronicle (A.D. 800) for his 
coronation as King of Wessex is ascertained to be too 
early by a couple of years, and A.D. 802 must be substi¬ 
tuted for it. From this time until he began the course 
x 
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THE SAXON CHURCH [a.d. 800 

of victories which led to his supremacy in the island, 
there is little in his reign that concerns the Church. 
His military successes belong to general history. In 
A.D. 829 his object was achieved, and the several king¬ 
doms, though left in virtual independence, recognised 
him as Bretwalda or king-paramount in England. 

As far back as A.D. 787 Ecgbehrt had been obliged, 
through the jealousy of Beohrtric King of Wessex, to 
leave the kingdom and take refuge with other English 
exiles at the Frankish Court. It was Charles’s policy 
to maintain friendly relations with England. He kept 
Ecgbehrt with him for thirteen years, during which the 
great conceptions that filled his mind may well have 
influenced his guest. It is probable that Ecgbehrt had 
formed his designs of conquest when he returned to 
assume the West-Saxon crown: and although the 
legend which made him take the title of King of 
England is a later invention, it expresses a historic 
truth in so far as it marks his victories over the 
Northumbrian and Mercian powers as the first great 
step towards the unification of the kingdom. In 
Ecgbehrt’s days, however, such unity was very far from 
being attained. The old tribal kingship had indeed 
passed away. But there still remained three separate 
tracts of country, each with a distinct type of popula¬ 
tion, corresponding more or less accurately to the three 
realms of Northumbria, Mercia and Wessex. Any 
unity that might be imposed on these could as yet be 
only of an external character, maintained so long as 
power remained to enforce it, but dissolving into its 
constituent elements as soon as the disruption caused 
by the Danish inroads compelled that power to with¬ 
draw. At the same time a vantage-ground was gained 
which was never wholly lost; and Ecgbehrt’s successors 
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which had made for unity from the first, and was to 
exercise an ever-increasing influence in that direction. 
The Church, since its introduction by Augustine, 
had brought the various tribes together as members 
of the Christian brotherhood. Even the dissensions 
which in the North had threatened to rend it had 
not arisen from tribal animosities but from differences 
of ecclesiastical order. When these were peaceably 
arranged, the impression of one faith, one discipline and 
one worship, must have been a constant if unacknow¬ 
ledged protest against the dividing influences of the 
Heptarchy. 

The original design of Gregory in A.D. 597 had been to 
establish one body of Christianity for the whole Island : 
and to secure this he had been prepared to make con¬ 
cessions to the existing form of religion as held by the 
old British Church. His plan had indeed failed, but 
not through any want of breadth of view on his part. 
The Church which confronted the heathen Saxons and 
Angles knew no distinctions based on locality or tribe. 
When Theodore had presided at the Council of 
Streaneshalch it had not been as Archbishop of the 
Kentish Church that he sat there; nor, when he strove 
with Wilfrith, had his opponent asserted any rights on 
the score of his Northumbrian origin. Both had stood 
forth as Prelates of the English Church, a branch of 
the one Catholic and Apostolic body whose recognised 
centre was at Rome. Moreover, in the Ecclesiastical 
Councils held in the different kingdoms, the bishops 
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The Church, then, represented the unifying factor 
in our national life. And the influence it wielded 
was greatly enhanced by the close connexion that 
existed between the Witan, or general Council of the 
realm, and the Ecclesiastical assembly of the Church. 
Originally the latter had been separate. But more 
and more the custom grew of holding the two together, 
so that the compact organisation of the Church was 
continually present to the civil assembly as an obvious 
sign of strength, and a pattern to which the unity of 
the nation might eventually hope to conform. 

The first event that comes before us in our history is 
an illustration of this truth. The policy of Offa, King 
of Mercia, had been directed towards the consolidation 
of his power by weakening the See of Canterbury. 
His efforts had met with success. The establishment 
of the Arch-diocese of Lichfield under Higbert had 
for the moment identified the Church organisation of 
the Mercian kingdom with its political boundaries. 
Had this been allowed to continue, a severe blow 
would have been dealt not only at the original consti¬ 
tution of our Church, but at that very influence towards 
national unity which it had done so much to promote. 
Archbishop ^Ethelheard, after Offas death, set himself 
to undo what had been hastily and unwisely done. 
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He received the warm assistance of the great English 
Churchman Alcuin, now Abbot of St Martin's at Tours, 
who wrote to his old pupil Eanbald Archbishop of 
York, and asked him to co-operate with ^Ethelheard. 
It was proposed by these two prelates to refer the 
question to the Pope, Leo III., who decided in favour 
of ^Ethelheard. In A.D. 799 Higbert had ceased to sign 
charters as Archbishop; and Kenwulf, Offa’s successor, 
recognised ^Ethelheard as Primate of all England, and 
restored to the Church of Canterbury the lands and 
property abstracted from it by Offa. But some further 
delay ensued before the matter was finally settled. 
In A.D. 801, at a Witan held at Cealhythe, Higbert signs 
as Bishop only, but takes precedence of the Arch¬ 
bishop. It was not until the Synod of Cloveshoo in 
A.D. 803 that Higbert relinquished his dignity and 
signed as an Abbot after the Bishop of Lichfield. At 
this Synod, and at a Witan which must have been held 
immediately after it, the position of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was re-established, and duly acknowledged 
by all the twelve provincial bishops. ^Ethelheard 
survived this event two years, and died in A.D. 805. 

The kingdom of Kent had been governed by Kenwulf 
as part of his Mercian dominions. But he thought it 
prudent to conciliate the Kentish folk by appointing to 
the Primacy a dignitary of their own Cathedral. His 
choice fell upon Wulfred, who held the post of ^Ethel- 
heard’s Archdeacon. This is the first occasion on 
which we meet with the title of Archdeacon in the 
English Church, and it is probable that ^Ethelheard 
introduced it. The office had existed in the Western 
Church at least since the days of St Jerome, as a title 
conferred on the most* eminent of those secular clergy 
who remained in Deacon’s orders, that he might act as 
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secretary to the Bishop. Towards the close of the 
eighth century the growth of population in many 
dioceses had rendered expedient the establishment of 
two or more sub-divisions in each diocese over which 
rural Archdeacons were placed to assist the Bishop in 
his work of supervision and relieve him from some of 
the difficulties of administration. The holders of these 
offices do not appear to have been necessarily restricted 
to Deacon’s orders. But the restriction was retained 
in the case of the Great Archdeacon (as the Cathedral 
functionary was called) who was not permitted to be in 
Priest’s orders till the ninth century. 

The office of Dean seems also to have been intro¬ 
duced into England about this time. Originally the 
Dean of a Cathedral ( Deca?uts ) had been subordinate to 
the Provost ( Prcepositus)^ who was the Bishop’s vice¬ 
gerent as head of the chapter. And this relation 
between the two offices still prevails in several colleges 
of our ancient universities. But in A.D. 813 at Mayence, 
and subsequently at other Councils, the position of the 
two dignitaries were reversed, and the Dean placed 
above the Provost. And it is likely that Wulfred’s Dean 
Ceolnoth, who afterwards became Archbishop, held the 
position immediately below the Primate in his Cathe¬ 
dral, though without possessing any of those inde¬ 
pendent rights that have been attached to the office of 
Dean in later times. 

Wulfred was a wealthy landowner in Kent, and a 
man of great aptitude for business, who administered 
the property of the See with such success as to bring 
him into collision with King Kenwulf. It is possible 
that he may have assumed privileges which Kenwulf 
held to be incompatible with the position of a subject. 
The Archbishops had the prerogative of issuing coins 
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from their own mint, but such coins were always 
stamped with the name or effigy of the King on one 
side. Wulfred took upon him to disregard this practice, 
and those coins of his which remain bear no King’s 
name. Kenwulf seized some pretext for a quarrel, and 
laid hands on two of the monasteries belonging to the 
Church, Minster in Thanet and Reculver near Herne 
Bay. On Wulfred’s resistance Kenwulf appears to 
have accused him before the Pope of charges which he 
could not prove. It was in consequence of this quarrel 
that according to a contemporary document ‘ the 
whole English nation was deprived of primordial 
authority and the ministry of holy baptism for six 
years.’ The exact meaning of these words is doubtful. 
Probably they describe an attempt on the King’s part 
to prevent the Archbishop from exercising his episcopal 
functions for that period, since Mercia being the ruling 
power in England, the action of its sovereign might be 
rhetorically described as extending over the whole 
country. The Pope, so far as we can judge, seems to 
have taken Wulfred’s side. We cannot therefore infer 
that an interdict was laid by him upon the Church of 
Canterbury, nor is such a thing at all credible. 

In A.D. 820 the King met Wulfred in London before 
the assembled Witan, and imposed heavy conditions of 
reconciliation upon him which he felt obliged to accept. 
The following year saw the death of Kenwulf, and the 
murder of his little son Kenelm. A romantic legend 
gathered round the fate of this child-King. It was said 
that as he died a dove rose from his body, and flew to 
St Peter’s in Rome, where it laid upon the altar a 
letter describing his death and the place where the 
body might be found. The Pope wrote to the English 
kings, bidding them carry out the instructions of the 
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letter. The body was duly discovered, and laid to rest 
in the Minster of Winchcombe, where a chapel was 
built and dedicated to St Kenelm. His sister Cwen- 
thryth, who was an Abbess, was generally suspected of 
having instigated the deed. She had been allowed to 
retain her father's property, among which were the 
estates that Kenwulf had taken from Wulfred. These 
she now surrendered to Beornwulf who had taken the 
Mercian crown, and he came to terms with the Church 
and the Archbishop. 

By this time Ecgbehrt had forced his way to 
supremacy over the other English kings. He had sent 
his son ^Ethelwulf into Kent to eject the feeble Baldred, 
and iEthelwulPs authority had been accepted, though 
reluctantly, by Archbishop Wulfred. 

The line of the West-Saxon dynasty which begins 
with Ecgbehrt is deservedly famous in our annals. 
Most of them were warlike monarchs: all of them had 
some political capacity, and all with one or two excep¬ 
tions were friends of the Church. The Mercian kings 
had endeavoured to depress the Church, or at any 
rate to make it subservient to their own interests. 
Ecgbehrt adopted a different policy. He enlisted the 
influence of religion on the side of his great national 
ideal. Wulfred had died in A.D. 832 ; and his suc¬ 
cessor Feologild, a Kentishman, having died within 
a few months of his appointment, the King determined 
that a West-Saxon should fill the Chair of St Augustine. 
The man chosen was Ceolnoth, already referred to as 
Dean of Canterbury, who threw himself zealously into 
the work of co-operating with the King. 

At a Witan held at Kingston in Surrey in A.D. 838 
a sort of treaty of alliance was concluded between 
Church and State. The King and his successors 
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pledged themselves to unite with the Archbishop and 
his successors for the peace of the Church and the 
good government of the people, on terms of loyal 
obedience on the one side and faithful protection on 
the other. A like agreement was made at the same 
time with the Church of Winchester, and both were 
several times confirmed by the next king iEthelwulf. 

Ecgbehrt’s last years were disturbed by the incur¬ 
sions of the Danes, who had raided the coast at 
intervals for several years, but now exchanged these 
spasmodic attacks for an organised invasion. They 
came from Denmark, whereas the earlier marauders 
had been mainly Northmen from the Scandinavian 
peninsula. 1 They roused the newly conquered Welsh¬ 
men of Cornwall, and their joint forces met those of 
Ecgbehrt at Hengestdun above the Tamar. Victory 
declared for the King, and for the two remaining years 
of his life he enjoyed rest from these marauders. 

The attack of the Danish pirates was as much on 
the Christian religion as on the State. Everywhere 
they sacked churches and monasteries, slaughtered 
the monks, carried off the nuns, and destroyed the 
libraries and other furniture except the precious metals. 
They did their best to make a clean sweep of 
Christianity wherever they landed. 

In a.d. 839 Ecgbehrt was succeeded by his son 


1 In our own chronicles Dane is used as the common term for all the 
Scandinavian invaders of Britain, while ‘Northman’ generally means 
‘men of Norway.’ Asser, however, uses the words as synonymous, 
‘ Nordmanni sive Dani.’ Across the Channel ‘ Northman ’ was the general 
name for the pirates, and 4 Dane ’ would usually mean a pirate from 
Denmark. The distinction is partly chronological; as, owing to the late 
appearance of the Danes towards the middle of the ninth century and ihe 
prominent part they took in the Viking movement, their name tended from 
that time to narrow the area of the earlier term ‘ Nordmanni.' (Green.) 
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Aithelwulf, who had reigned for some years as sub- 
King of Kent, at that time the wealthiest and most 
populous part of Britain. He was fortunate in his 
advisers, Ealhstan Bishop of Sherborne, an able states¬ 
man, who in A.D. 845 placed himself at the head of 
the men of Dorset and fought bravely against the 
invaders; and Swithun, Bishop of Winchester, a 
prelate of saintly life, whom the King, himself a re¬ 
ligiously minded man, trusted more than any one, and 
made him his minister. The character of Althelwulf 
has been somewhat unfavourably judged, as if he 
lacked vigour and self-reliance. But there is not 
sufficient ground for this estimate. He met danger 
manfully when it arose, won the victory of Aclea over 
the invaders of Kent, and by his prompt assistance 
saved Burhed King of Mercia from imminent peril at 
the hands of the Welsh. In political sagacity he was 
in advance of his time. Soon after he came to the 
throne he conceived the idea of opening relations with 
the Emperor in order to combine against the common 
Danish foe. And some years later we find him plan¬ 
ning a visit to Charles the Bald for the purpose of 
consulting how to meet the increasing peril. But it 
was not until A.D. 854 that he found an opportunity of 
leaving the shores of England. And it shows how 
much more the religious danger appealed to his spirit 
than the political, that he made it his first object to 
make a pilgrimage to Rome. 

Before he left the country, he bestowed on the 
Church that celebrated gift which under the name of 
iEthelwulfs Donation' or ‘ ^Ethelwulf's Charter,' is 
so often referred to by our historians. He assembled 
his Witan, and in its presence and with its approval, 
dedicated to the servants of God the tenth part of the 
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folk-land of his kingdom by whomsoever held, by 
freeing it from all burdens except the trinoda neces - 
situs} He also assigned a tenth part of his private 
estate for purposes of Divine service, and provided that 
for every tenth hide of his land a stranger or poor 
person should be clothed and fed. 

To avoid misconception it is necessary to remember 
that the King was not at this time the sole proprietor 
of the soil, but only one among other owners, and 
that his donation did not extend beyond the kingdom 
of Wessex. Another misconception that should be 
guarded against is the idea that this was a measure for 
the enforcement of the tithe by royal authority. No 
doubt the conception had prevailed from a remote age 
that the tenth part of every man's wealth is sacred to 
God, and as early as A.D. 787 Charlemagne had actually 
legislated on this basis. But it was not until long after 
iEthelwulfs time that legal enactments were passed in 
England to this effect. 

The project of a pilgrimage to Rome was no new 
thing among English kings. As far back as A.D. 689 
Ceadwalla the West-Saxon, after his wars with the 
Jutes, had desired to wash away his sins in the Church 
of the Holy Apostles, had been baptised at Rome, and 
passed away while still clad in the white robes of his 
chrism. In A.D. 709 a Mercian and an East-Saxon 
king had quitted their thrones to take the tonsure at 
Rome. In A.D. 725 the renowned Ine of Wessex, 
weary of strife, had made his way to rest within the 
holy city. ^Ethelwulfs anxiety for his people quite as 
much as for his own soul prompted him to offer 

1 This was the threefold public service universally levied, i.t. the pay¬ 
ment of imposts for bridges and highways, of contributions for keeping up 
walls and fortifications, and liability for military service. 
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intercession on that spot where he believed it would be 
most prevailing. 

The Rome to which he fared was the abode of 
apprehension and trouble. Everywhere signs of dis¬ 
aster appeared. Italy was racked with intestine 
quarrels: the Northmen were masters of Western 
Frankland and had begun to ravage Normandy: the 
Moslems were persecuting the Church in Spain: the 
Empire had already lost its first strength : the Saracens 
were advancing upon Christendom : the Eastern and 
Western Churches were on the point of separation. 
Disorder and violence were rife. The Popes, the 
nominal rulers of the Church, for lack of a sanction 
sufficiently awe-inspiring, found themselves unable to 
wield their authority with effect. It was at this 
moment that an opportunity presented itself to 
the Papal see of obtaining exactly the sanction it 
required by means of the famous Pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals. Of these some account will be given in a 
later chapter of this volume. It is sufficient at present 
to remark that though undoubtedly fictitious, they 
achieved their object They gave to the Papal pre¬ 
rogative the seal of Divine authority, and so facilitated 
its progress toward the control of every other earthly 
power. From the point of view of morality it is 
impossible to justify their reception: but from that of 
expediency it must be confessed that they supplied a 
force imperatively needed to curb the savagery of the 
time. 1 

The darkness had, in fact, deepened throughout 
Christendom, and our own country shared in the 

1 We are reminded of the well-known paradox of Plato, that gince the 
mass of mankind are incapable of apprehending higher truth, recourse 
must be had to a ' noble falsehood ? (7 euvaiov \f/ev6os) to govern them. 
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general depression of spiritual and intellectual life. 
The period during which YVulfred and Ceolnoth held 
the primacy between them was nearly sixty years. 
Neither of them was fitted by grandeur of soul or 
patriotic heroism to stem the tide of disaster or resist 
the process of decay. One cannot wonder that a pious 
king should seek in the resource of pilgrimage a 
respite from the anxieties that encompassed him. But 
iEthelwulf had another and more practical object for 
his journey. As has been already indicated, he wished 
to consult with the Emperor Charles the Bald on the 
situation of both their kingdoms. The meeting took 
place in A.D. 856, and after a visit which lasted three 
months ^Ethelwulf cemented his friendship with the 
Frankish Court by espousing Charles’s daughter 
Judith, a girl of twelve years old. The marriage was 
not popular in England, more especially as Judith had 
been crowned Queen before her arrival, thus infringing 
the custom of West-Saxon royalty, which did not 
allow’ coronation to its queens. 

The King’s long absence had also caused discontent. 
When he returned at the close of the year, he found 
Wessex in arms against him, and the Witan resolved 
to set his eldest living son iEthelbald upon the throne. 
^Ethelwulf, with rare self-suppression, refused to fight 
for his crown. He contented himself with the eastern 
portion of the kingdom, and left his son in possession 
of the larger and wealthier realm. His health had 
already begun to fail, and within two years he died, 
and left ^Ethelbald undisputed successor to the whole 
kingdom (A.D. 858). 

The young King scandalised the national feeling by 
marrying his father’s widow, no doubt from the same 
political motives that had swayed iEthelwulf. After 
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his death in A.D. 860, she returned to her father, and 
was given in marriage to Baldwin, Count of Flanders, 
by whom she became the ancestress of Matilda, wife of 
William the Conqueror. 

Althelbald’s reign was short and uneventful, as was 
that of his brother Aithelbert, who died in A.D. 866, and 
was succeeded by his next brother A^thelred. In his 
reign began that continuous torrent of invasion which, 
though checked for a time, finally converted England 
into a Danish kingdom. This attack differed from all 
preceding ones in its purpose of effecting a permanent 
settlement. The invaders no longer swooped upon the 
country in separate hordes eager for plunder and 
satisfied with vengeance: it was a large and disciplined 
army of occupation which, adopting a more advanced 
mode of warfare and more skilful strategy than were 
known to the English, now set itself to conquer the 
entire country. Its first march was against Northum¬ 
bria, which after a short but bloody campaign was 
effectually subdued and sank without further struggle 
into a tributary kingdom. The effect upon the Church 
there was desolating. Such Abbeys as still survived in 
that ancient nursery of England’s spiritual life were one 
after another destroyed and blotted out. The religious 
house of Streaneshalch over which St Hilda had pre¬ 
sided was burned to the ground, and its name obli¬ 
terated by that of the Danish Whitby. The See of 
Hexham vanished from history: that of Lindisfarne 
was abandoned, and its bishop fled, carrying from one 
hiding-place to another the precious relics of holy 
Cuthbert. York alone remained in possession of its 
dignity, which, indeed, was increased by isolation, so 
that it became a centre of political as well as spiritual 
pre-eminence. But the school of Ecgbehrt, of Alcuin 
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and of Eanbald was swept away, and the light of 
learning disappeared for ever from its ancient seat. 

The Danes next turned their onslaught upon Mercia. 
Burhed, the under-king, besought iEthelred’s help, 
and Aithelred, joining forces with him, fought a battle 
which saved the province. The Danes retired to East 
Anglia, where their triumph was rendered execrable 
by the cruel murder of King Eadmund whom they 
martyred for his faith. Wessex now alone remained ; 
and to Wessex, strong in its hill-ramparts and difficult 
to invade, the Danish host bent its attack. Their 
leader was Guthrum or Gorm, who may have been of 
kin to that other Gorm known to history as the founder 
of the kingdom of Denmark. He concentrated his 
camp on the hills of Berkshire not far from Reading. 
The King had some years before conferred the govern¬ 
ment of Kent with the title of Secundarius (or second in 
the realm) upon his youngest brother Alfred or Alfred, 
who now appears joined with iEthelred in command of 
the English force. As this is the first occasion on 
which Alfred comes before us, a few words may be said 
about his youth and upbringing. 

He was born at Wantage in Berkshire in A.D. 848, 
or according to a less reliable account in A.D. 849. 
At the age of four, in the year of iEthelwulf’s victory 
over the Welsh in Mercia, he was sent to Rome in 
company with several nobles of the realm to prepare 
for his father’s pilgrimage. The postponement of this 
project for two years prolonged the young prince’s 
stay at the Papal Court. It is said that Leo IV. made 
much of the goodly child, that he adopted him as a 
son, anointed him with oil, and set a crown upon his 
head. The Roman Catholic historian Lingard sees in 
this incident the omen of his future greatness. But 
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whatever may have been the significance of the Pope’s 
action, we may be sure that Alfred’s contact even at 
that early age with the great movements at the centre 
of Christendom was not lost upon him. We may 
believe that the splendour of a more advanced 
civilisation opened his mind to larger views, and 
kindled that enlightened interest in the Church 
throughout the world for which he is so conspicuously 
distinguished. From Rome he accompanied his father 
to the Frankish Court, where men of learning were found, 
and a refinement of manners in advance of anything 
known in his own land. His biographer Asser tells us 
that up to the age of twelve he was wholly illiterate, 
but apt at learning by heart Saxon lays, and already a 
daring huntsman. One day his mother Osburh, calling 
her boys around her, held before them a fair illuminated 
volume of Saxon lays, and promised to give it to the 
one who should first repeat its contents. Alfred went 
to a teacher who could read, and learning the verses 
correctly, won the gift. He then began to study the 
Hours and learned by heart several of the psalms and 
prayers written in a little book which he carried 
about with him, though he could not read it. He 
could find no one to teach him the liberal arts, much to 
his disappointment; for in those days he had abundant 
leisure, which was never afterwards the case. 

His health was far from strong. As a youth he was 
subject to a painful complaint, which to some extent 
he outgrew. In A.D. 868 he wedded Ealswith, daughter 
of Eadburh, of the royal house of Mercia; about which 
time his health again became affected by the malady 
from which he suffered almost throughout his life. 
His spirit, however, was equal to all the demands made 
upon it. He threw himself with whole-hearted devotion 
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into the duties of command; and at the battle of 
Englefield counteracted the too scrupulous piety of his 
brother, who was unwilling to interrupt the Divine office, 
by seizing the decisive moment for action and leading 
the army to success. 

On /Ethelred’s death in A.D. 871, the young warrior, 
at the age of twenty-two, was called upon to assume 
the kingdom at the darkest hour of its existence, and 
to guide it through a succession of unexampled 
calamities to a new and glorious future. With his 
accession the contest became more unceasinsr. No 
less than eight battles were fought in a single year, till, 
baffled and exhausted, the Danes retired to London, 
and both Mercia and Wessex enjoyed a few months of 
respite. In A.D. 874, however, a fresh invasion of 
Mercia took place. The province was overrun by the 
Danish host, and so completely conquered that 
Burhed was driven out, and a sub-king named 
Ceolwulf placed over it, on the condition of surrendering 
his authority to the victors on demand. The fallen 
prince fled to Rome, where he died shortly after, and 
was laid to rest in the Church of St Mary in the Saxon 
School. 

The three following years were spent in incessant 
warfare. Alfred had fitted out a fleet and gained some 
naval successes. But the Danish army was strong 
enough to divide its forces: one division under Half- 
dan pushed northwards and camped in Northumbria, 
which was again subdued ; the other, under Guthrum, 
moved southwards. Occasional gleams of success 
enabled the King to make treaties with his foes. But 
though the chiefs on these occasions swore by their 
armlets, the most binding form of oath, to leave the 
country, their habitual faithlessness made the promise 
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worthless, and on the first opportunity they broke the 
peace and resumed their hostile attacks. 

It was probably in the winter of A.D. 877 that the 
King, his army almost disbanded, was forced to take 
shelter in the woods of Somerset, where the legend of 
his lodging with a cow-herd and the story of the burnt 
cakes arose, and the reproof from his friend St Neot 
was remembered, who told him that his sufferings were 
a retribution for some former neglect to help his 
distressed subjects. At length, being still more hardly 
pressed, he sought a refuge in the inaccessible isle of 
Athelney, amid the swamps of the Parret, where with 
a few faithful followers he disappeared for a while from 
sight and waited for better days. 

It was here that in the seventeenth century was 
discovered the jewel of blue enamel set in gold, which 
is now preserved as a precious relic in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, and bears the legend, * Alfred had 
me wrought.’ 

The three months spent at Athelney were a time of 
vigorous preparation fora fresh effort At Whitsuntide 
in A.D 878 the Danish host was astonished to see a 
great muster of the Englishmen under Alfred’s standard 
at Ecgbehrt’s Stone near Selwood. The Danes were 
encamped at Ethandun or Edington not far from 
Westbury, and there the great battle was fought that 
decided the fate of England. The Danes were driven 
into their camp, where they prepared to defend them¬ 
selves : but supplies were cut off, and within a fortnight 
they had no choice but to surrender. Such of them as 
refused to accept the peace offered were allowed to 
depart. The rest, with their leader Guthrum, bound 
themselves by a solemn treaty at Wedmore to cease 
their hostility and quit Alfred’s realm. 
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The King’s desire was to prepare for the ultimate 
union of the two peoples as a Christian nation. He 
proposed to Guthrum that he should accept the faith 
of Christ and use his influence to induce his men to do 
the same. The Dane consented : and Alfred sent for 
Archbishop ^Ethelred (who in A.D. 870 had succeeded 
Ceolnoth) and he with the King’s assistance prepared 
him for holy baptism. The Danes withdrew from all 
England south of the Thames, and abandoned in 
addition the country west of Watling Street, the land 
of the Hwiccas, the upper part of the valley of the 
Thames, and the whole valley of the Severn. Guthrum 
was baptised under the name of ^Ethelstan, the King 
standing as his sponsor. The kingdom which he after¬ 
wards set up in East Anglia became a Christian 
kingdom, though its Danish customs were retained. 

The battle of Ethandun, supplemented by the treaty 
of Wedmore, may rightly be ranked among the decisive 
battles of the world. By it the conquest of England 
by the Danes while yet a heathen people was averted, 
and a space secured for the unification of the English 
kingdom and people. It is true that the Danelaw 
continued to be a virtually separate nationality until 
the final conquest of the country by Cnut. But the 
century and a half that intervened made all the 
difference to England. Had Alfred failed in his 
resistance, had Guthrum and Hasting founded a 
Danish sovereignty over our island, there can be little 
doubt that England would have become a portion of 
the Scandinavian Empire and her whole destiny have 
been changed. The Church no doubt would have 
prevailed over the Danish heathendom of the ninth 
century as it did over the Norman heathendom of a 
slightly later date. But the outlook of England would 
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have been diverted from the main stream of Continental 
life to the narrow horizon of the Baltic and the North 
Sea. When Cnut reigned as King of England, Norway 
and Denmark, all danger of this was past. He himself 
regarded England as the centre of his Empire ; he 
wished to be considered an Englishman, and his 
religious policy no less than his secular, was marked by 
a generous enlightenment. 

Although the main danger was now averted, it was 
yet several years before Alfred could devote himself to 
the work on which his heart was set, the reconstruction 
of the national life. He had still to bestir himself in 
repelling partial attacks, and in maintaining the 
efficiency of the ships for the protection of his shores. 
He committed the Mercian sub-realm to the Ealdorman 
^Ethelred, a martial prince and wise ruler, who had 
married Alfred’s daughter ALthelflaed. The extinction 
of the native kingships in the various Heptarchic 
divisions left the kings of Wessex natural lords of the 
English race, so that as the different districts were 
recovered by Alfred’s successors, they willingly in¬ 
corporated themselves in the kingdom of England 
under the rule of Ecgbehrt’s line. 

We have thus rapidly sketched the steps by which 
Alfred had retrieved the position ot his realm and 
surmounted perils as great, perhaps, as had ever 
encompassed a king. His valour and patience had 
been rewarded. He was now to turn from the task of 
repelling the foe to the still more arduous task of 
reconstructing the shattered fabric of his people’s life. 
He was eminently fitted for the work. In every 
natural gift that could attract or influence men he was 
superior to any of his subjects. In war he had proved 
himself a great captain, calm in danger, merciful in 
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victory, undismayed by defeat. In peace he was to 
prove himself a true father of his people, strong to 
guide them in the path of a higher life, not by good 
laws only, but by good example. His cheerfulness and 
warmth of heart endeared him to all who knew him. 
His simplicity, naturalness and familiar friendliness 
were far removed from pride of royal state. His 
passion for music and song, for handicrafts, above all 
for hunting, made him the equal comrade of those who 
loved these things, while his energy and talent raised 
him far above them. The root of his character was 
religion ; not the religion of the dogmatist or persecutor 
but of the humble Christian. To him the golden rule 
was the key of justice, the one principle to apply to 
life. After a thousand years his name is dear to us as 
ever: for it recalls the noblest, the most virtuous and 
the most heroic of all our kings. 

In the next chapter we shall describe the measures 
taken by him and his advisers to revive religion and 
letters. But before doing this, it will be necessary to 
give some account of the Church in his day, and to 
explain the means it employed to maintain its influence. 
This will enable us to understand the nature of the 
problem with which Alfred was confronted, and to 
appreciate the steps he took to meet it. 


CHAPTER II 

CHURCH AND PEOPLE UP TO ALFRED’S TIME 

I N the eighth century the English Church had been 
renowned throughout Western Europe for its 
devotion, discipline and scholarship. The monasteries 
of Jarrow and Wearmouth and the School of York had 
each bequeathed to the Church at large a scholar of the 
first rank. In Bseda had been seen an example of 
childlike piety combined with encyclopaedic knowledge 
and the genius of a great historian. In Benedict Biscop, 
his friend and fellow-worker, equal piety had been 
joined with even more varied accomplishments. By 
introducing into his community new forms of art, he 
greatly stimulated the native aptitude for design and 
opened out to English craftsmen those departments of 
decorative art in which they were afterwards to rise so 
high. In Ecgbehrt, Archbishop of York, had appeared 
an educationalist worthy to rank with the great 
Theodore. A pupil of Baeda and a devoted monk, 
this eminent prelate had not thought it beneath his 
dignity to give personal instruction to the youths 
brought up in the Episcopal monastery, among whom 
was one, afterwards destined to lead the intellectual life 
of Europe and to link the names of England and the 
newly formed Empire of the West in honourable 
partnership. This was Alcuin, a native of the city, 
who after Ecgbehrt’s death became head-teacher of his 
school, and under whom it reached its highest pinnacle 
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of fame. The history of his life and writings lies 
outside our subject. But as teacher and counsellor of 
Charles the Great, and subsequently as Abbot of St 
Martin’s at Tours, he carried the influence of English 
learning far and wide, and assisted the Emperor in 
withstanding the tendency of the Pope to encourage 
image-worship. His presence there prepared indirectly 
for the relations that were afterwards established 
between the English and Frankish Courts, and as a 
man of action, persuasive and acceptable to princes, 
he held a commanding position in the counsels of the 
Empire. But he was an unwilling exile. In the midst 
of Imperial favours his heart turned ever to England ; 
in her Church he took the liveliest interest, and from 
his distant home sent to it frequent messages of 
admonition or guidance. It is evident that the laxity 
which Baeda had bewailed had proceeded yet further in 
his day. His letters to the Kings of Northumbria and 
Mercia, to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
and to the monks of Hexham, Lindisfarne and Jarrow, 
are filled with earnest exhortations to greater zeal and 
more fervent piety. At his death in A.D. 804 there can be 
no doubt that a period of indolence and exhaustion 
had already set in. Even apart from the succession of 
disasters caused by the Danish inroads there are many 
evidences that both religion and culture were steadily 
on the decline. 

In order to appreciate the condition of things in 
Alfred’s time and the slender results of his unwearied 
efforts at reform, we must not lose sight of this gradual 
giving out of the original spiritual impulse. It may be 
that the comparative isolation of our Church from the 
currents of Continental opinion deprived it of a needful 
stimulus: it may be that so many higher spirits had 
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gone forth from our shores as teachers or missionaries 
that the supply at home failed. Whatever the ex¬ 
planation, the facts seem to point to the inability of a 
local Church keeping its spiritual powers unimpaired 
unless it be in vital and not merely in nominal con¬ 
nexion with the whole Church Catholic. 

We must now pause a moment and give a brief account 
of the position of the Church in our country and of the 
provision that existed for the maintenance of religion. 

As might be expected from its missionary sources, 
the earliest ideal of English religion was monastic. It 
was a colony of monks that St Augustine had founded 
at Canterbury under Gregory’s rule to undertake the 
Christianising of England. It was a band of monks 
that issued from Iona and Lindisfarne to convert the 
heathens of the Northern Kingdom and to impress 
upon their disciples a conception of the Gospel even 
more distinctively monastic. We do not, indeed, know 
what rule these monks adopted; possibly that of 
St Basil, but certainly a strictly ascetic one. Their 
communities were not episcopally governed, but under 
the rule of an Abbot, with brethren in episcopal orders 
for purposes of confirmation and ordination subject 
like the rest to the Abbot’s authority. The succession 
to the headship was elective, but limited to the clans¬ 
men of the deceased Abbot. This constitution was a 
source of weakness which in any large sphere of action 
could not fail to make itself felt. 

These Celtic monks built but few churches : they 
moved about as itinerant preachers, gathering the 
people together by crosses placed on the highways as 
often they came to preach, or the Bishop to confirm. 

Such a system, with all its evangelistic zeal, lacked 
the capacity for an organised development. What it 
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effected was to implant everywhere a profound convic¬ 
tion that the ascetic life was the one most acceptable 
to God, though this was modified in their case by the 
wonderful sweetness and charity of their lives. It was 
able to inspire splendid individual examples of holi¬ 
ness, but we do not hear of any formulated routine of 
discipline to cover men's daily life. 

The Roman mission, on the other hand, supplied the 
constructive elements that were needed. It brought 
the Church from the first into touch with the great 
stream of Continental Christianity, and prevented such 
eccentricities as had arisen in the Scottish discipline 
from being perpetuated. It secured a reverential 
attitude towards the Roman See, and succeeded, 
though not without opposition, in procuring the ad¬ 
hesion of the English Church to the Roman system of 
discipline. 

The original character of the Roman mission was as 
predominantly monastic as that of the Celtic. And 
this was fortunate in several ways. In the first place, 
the people needed to be taught the arts and industries 
of civilised life, which could only be done through the 
example of the monastery. And in the second place, 
the clergy were by this means kept free from that en¬ 
tanglement with political combinations which proved 
so harmful on the Continent. It is part of the glory of 
the English Church that her bishops remained for at 
least three centuries spiritual men, separated from 
Court life and secular office, and free from the tempta¬ 
tion to state-intrigue or party-religion. Some excep¬ 
tion must be made with regard to the Archbishops of 
Canterbury who had always been to a large extent 
secular rulers ; and at a later date the same is equally 
or even more true of the Archbishops of York. But, 
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speaking generally, the activities of the Bishops, up to 
this time, were confined to the religious sphere, and 
they never became secular potentates or ealdormen 
even while they took a leading part, as Eahlstan and 
Swithun did, in political affairs. 

In the matter of bishoprics the arrival of Theodore 
had given the Church a new starting-point. Before 
this time, such as existed were for the most part co¬ 
extensive with the separate kingdoms. The bishop’s 
house in each diocese consisted of clerks, priests, monks 
and nuns, as well as a school for the young. All these 
inmates lived by a rule, nominally that of St Benedict, 
though it may not have been in all respects accurately 
observed. The house was called the Monastery or 
Mynster, the male inmates Monks, the female Mynchens, 
all as a matter of course observing the rule of 
chastity. 

A practice originally imported from Ireland, and 
existing also in Gaul, became not uncommon in Eng¬ 
land in the seventh century, viz. the foundation of 
double monasteries for men and women. The build¬ 
ings were usually, but not always, separate. No inter¬ 
course was permitted between monks and nuns except 
to the priest who celebrated the Divine office. The 
joint establishment was ruled sometimes by an Abbot, 
more often perhaps by an Abbess. St Hilda’s abbey 
at Streaneshalch (afterwards Whitby) is the most 
celebrated, but there were several others. These foun¬ 
dations continued until the ninth century, by which date 
they had degenerated into semi-worldly communities 
causing no little scandal, and soon afterwards passed 
away. 

Theodore had set himself to increase the Episcopate ' 
and make better provision for a supply of parochial 
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clergy. He did not, of course, institute the parochial 
system, which was of slow growth. But he laid down 
lines on which subsequent Churchmen worked. At 
first district churches were built on the domains of the 
great cathedral and monastic establishments, which 
were served by clergy from these bodies. This appears 
from the enactments of a provincial council held at 
Cealhythe under Archbishop Ecgbehrt in A.D. 747, 
which show that collegiate and conventual establish¬ 
ments had erected churches on their lands and served 
them through priests of their own bodies; and also 
that the lands of lay proprietors had at that time begun 
to be divided into districts by the bishops and com¬ 
mitted by them to the pastoral care of selected priests. 
These districts were called priestshires or kirkshires; 
for the term parish in those days, in accordance with 
its original meaning, was used exclusively to denote 
the diocese of a bishop. 1 The clergy appointed to 
each such church would consist of a mass-priest and 
his deacon, with perhaps an acolyte and one or two 
clerks. A lodging would be required for these, and 
also for the reception of travellers, since hospitality to 
strangers was a recognised obligation of the clerical 
office. Each diocese was in process of time divided 
into small Ecclesiastical districts, in which churches 
were built and resident ministers assigned to them. 
Even before the end of the eighth century we find that 
the existence of a church on the land of the proprietor 
became a necessary qualification for the rank of a 
thegn. There can be no doubt that a large proportion 
of such clergy were married men. 

1 See Lingard, ‘ A.S. Church, ’ vol. i. p. 144. In Saxon times the word 
preost denoted any one in holy orders, masse-preost , one who was in 
Priests orders. To prevent confusion, it is well to bear this in mind. 
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The complaints of the decay of religion to which we 
have referred apply both to the parochial clergy and 
to the monastic establishments. These latter, which, 
in the opinion of the time, represented the purer form 
of Christianity, had been founded on the rule of St 
Benedict of Nursia, Abbot of Monte Cassino, the father 
of Western Monachism. The Regula Monastica , which 
he drew up for the brethren of his house, was so 
judicious and comprehensive that it speedily became 
the model for all subsequent foundations. It reflected 
the mild and contemplative spirit of its author, and 
though prescribing a life of daily industry as well as 
prayer, it allowed considerable latitude to the AbL^t 
in the way of variety or relaxation. Its great me’* 
was that in addition to manual labour it recognises 
the value of reading and writing as powerful agents in 
distracting the mind from unholy thoughts; and, by 
its sanction given for the first time to study, prepared 
the way for those literary pursuits which afterwards 
developed themselves so largely within convent walls. 
For those who were incapable of mental exertion the 
mechanical exercise of copying manuscripts was im¬ 
posed as part of the daily task. Benedict’s considera¬ 
tion for the well-being of the brethren and the usefulness 
of their occupations marks him out as a man of true 
enlightenment, and places him in favourable contrast 
with the greater number of his successors. Yet it may 
be doubted whether he did not err to some extent in 
the latitude allowed by his system. The severer 
demands of later opinion were dissatisfied at any rate 
with it. Towards the end of the eighth century his 
namesake of Aniane, seeing the abuses arising from 
laxity of administration, set himself to remedy them 
by introducing a much stricter and less elastic rule. 
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His efforts met at first with strenuous opposition, but 
his earnestness and singleness of purpose gradually 
prevailed; and at the great Council of Aachen held in 
A.D. 817, convoked by Lewis of France, the assembled 
Abbots promulgated seventy canons based on the old 
Benedictine rule, but supplementing it in every case 
where it was open to uncertainty, and rigidly prescrib¬ 
ing tasks for every portion of the waking hours, which 
were to be enforced by the most stringent discipline. 
A system like this which treated intelligent men as 
inanimate machines could scarcely be expected to be 
permanent. After the first enthusiasm had abated, the 
old laxity reappeared, and Odo of Clugny, Bernard of 
Citeaux, and other reformers had to do over again the 
work that had fallen into decay. 

The individualism for which the English nation is 
conspicuous contributed to a lax interpretation of the 
obligations of monasticism. Not only had professed 
monks and nuns forsaken the severity of the earlier 
practice, but abuses had grown up which threatened to 
do away with the association of religion with restrictive 
vows altogether, and to obliterate the distinction 
between the spiritual and worldly life. This was 
largely traceable to a change that had taken place in 
many of the more important religious houses by the 
conversion of the conventual and collegiate clergy into 
secular canons. The introduction of this change is 
ascribed to Chrodegang, Archbishop of Mentz, in the 
middle of the eighth century, who, however, intended 
it not as a movement towards laxity, but as a reforma¬ 
tion of discipline. He assigned to the Cathedral clergy, 
whom he called Canons, the observance of the daily 
hours, a common refectory and sleeping-chamber, and 
many other of the regulations of St Benedict. They 
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were still to be bound by the vow of continence, but 
not by those of poverty or implicit obedience. This 
system found considerable favour in England ; but the 
attacks of the Danes had dispersed many of these 
communities, and their members, returning to family 
life, had imbibed from it a love of pleasure and desire 
for independence incompatible with monastic rule. 
On the restoration of tranquillity they were indisposed 
to resume their former restraints, and dividing among 
themselves the revenues of their churches, they lived in 
separate households (families), and took no other 
religious responsibility beyond assisting daily in public 
worship. 

The general increase of self-indulgence was partly 
due to the increase of wealth. In spite of the frequent 
local disturbances, there is sufficient evidence that 
when the Danish attacks began, England was a 
decidedly wealthy country. The iron-mines of Sussex, 
the tin and lead-mines of the West, were highly 
productive. Silver was also found in remunerative 
quantities. A considerable part of the surface was 
still covered with forest, but cultivation had largely 
extended its area, and through the example of the 
early monks its methods had been greatly improved. 
The natural propensity of our race to indulge in 
material comfort took free course. The strictness of 
community life became everywhere relaxed. Men and 
women of good birth associated themselves in monas¬ 
teries or nunneries so called, without any intention of 
submitting to regular discipline. In many cases the 
local thegn made himself Abbot of the house he had 
founded, and gathered round him a society that was 
hardly distinguished from that of the world. Men and 
women of good position sought in such communities 
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repose from the fatigues of active life, and substituted 
an ideal of stately comfort for that of poverty and 
devotion. Before the time of Alfred the restraints of 
monasticism had become so distasteful to Englishmen 
that in all Wessex not one free-born man could be 
found willing to assume the habit. It does not appear, 
at any rate until after his time, that there was any 
widespread immorality, unless the irregular marriages 
of the clergy be considered as such. The impression 
that is left upon us is rather that of worldliness and 
self-indulgence than of the more flagrant forms of vice. 
Learning had all but ceased : the great schools of the 
North had been extinguished, and few could even read. 
The Danish inroads did but accelerate a process already 
begun, and bring home to men’s minds by the harsh 
lessons of misery and suffering the need of recon¬ 
structing their religious life and learning the true 
secret of God’s service. 

Alfred’s reform at the outset took of necessity a 
monastic direction. The single life was universally 
regarded as higher than the married. In order to 
serve God it was considered necessary to forsake the 
world. And though the ordinary clergy whether of 
cathedrals or parishes were obviously engaged in the 
service of God, yet in popular estimation they fell 
short of holiness, and were probably not regarded with 
great spiritual veneration. But if they failed to awaken 
the awe which surrounds the cloistered life, they 
obtained a very strong hold upon the people’s affec¬ 
tions. Bound up with their daily life, dwelling in 
their midst, familiar with all their concerns, resorted to 
for instruction not only in religion but in the arts 
of life, the preceptors of their children, the umpires in 
their quarrels, the champions of their rights against 
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oppressive superiors, small wonder if their own moral 
and intellectual standard were reflected in that of their 
flocks. Where they were lax or ignorant, the people 
were sure to be so too. The priest's position from an 
early period had its secular as well as its religious side. 
The- process, indeed, by which the old Saxon tun or 
township passed into the parish is very obscure, but it 
is probable that by the beginning of the ninth century 
the Church had everywhere become the centre of 
village life. The estate of the manorial landlord coin¬ 
cided with the jurisdiction of the folk-moot, which 
answered to the two organisations of the civil township 
and the ecclesiastical parish. The spiritual aspect, 
however, overshadowed the civil: the moot became 
merged in the vestry, the annual village feast in the 
dedication festival, the town-reeve was displaced by 
the parson ( persona ), who, as chairman of the parish 
vestry, still presides over the most ancient institution 
of English public life. 

The maintenance of the resident clergy was in the 
main provided by the offerings of the people. The 
duty of giving a tenth of one’s substance to God was 
generally recognised by Christian believers, though it 
was not yet enforced in England by authority. The 
offerings of the faithful had been originally entrusted 
to the Bishop, who, with or without the assistance of 
his Chapter, divided them according to a certain pro¬ 
portion between Church, clergy and poor. This 
apportionment was confirmed by a Witan held in A.D. 
1013. The legal recognition of tithe in Europe dates 
from the eighth century, and in England was adopted 
by a legatine Council as early as A.D. 787. Almost all 
the laws passed after Alfred's death allude to this 
obligation, and those of Eadgar mention the times of 
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year when it was payable and to whom it should be 
paid. Not till some centuries after was it laid down 
that the parochial clergy should have the first claim 
upon it. 

But these measures of the State do not imply that 
the tithe was regarded as part of the State’s revenue, 
or came under the category of public funds, or that it 
was of the nature of salary paid in return for service 
done. These are modern misconceptions due partly to 
the changed conditions of our life, and partly to the 
needs of political ingenuity. The opposite statement 
would be nearer the truth, that tithe was from the first 
regarded as the inalienable property of the Church, in 
return for which the duties of religious ministration 
were required to be performed, just as in the case of 
landed proprietors the tenure of their estate involved its 
corresponding responsibilities. It was not even necessary 
that the clerical duty should be performed in person. 
So long as it was efficiently done, the Chapter or other 
body that owned the tithe might provide a deputy to 
do it. The only requirement was that the duty should 
be discharged. 

Besides their portion of the tithe, the Clergy were 
entitled to certain dues, of which we meet with the 
following: Cyric-skeat, or Church-scot, a sort of com¬ 
mutation for first-fruits paid by every householder; 
Sawl-skeat or Soul-scot, a sum payable on a person’s 
death ; Plough-alms, a penny from every plough-land 
at Easter, and Leot-scot, a half-penny-worth of wax 
for lighting the Church from every hide of land. 

But the endowment of parochial cures by the chief 
landlord of the district was at an early date looked to as 
the best security for the parochial system. Endeavours 
were made more than once to compel any lord who 
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desired an ecclesiastical district to be founded on his 
property to make a suitable provision in land for the 
maintenance of Church and Clergy. In a canon which 
goes under the name of Archbishop Ecgbehrt of York, 
we find the following enactment: ‘ Let an entire manse 
(t.e. dwelling-house with glebe annexed) without secular 
service be assigned to each Church, and let not the 
mass-priests appointed in Churches render any other 
than Church-service from the tithes or oblations of the 
faithful, or the buildings, courts and orchards adjacent 
to the Church or manse aforesaid. But if they hold 
anything more than these, then let them render to 
their lords the service due by custom.’ 

In all such cases we may assume that the Church be¬ 
longed to the lord, and the ownership remained with him 
and his heirs, unless he parted with it to some Abbey 
or Bishoprick. With him, too, lay the right of nominat¬ 
ing the incumbent, who would be chosen out of the 
Episcopal monastery or chapter. Afterwards, when 
priests were ordained to be attached to other bodies, 
the lord might bargain with them for their remuneration, 
in which case they became in a sense his vassals. 

On the whole it would appear that the people, then 
as now, had their religion at little cost to themselves. 
The priests duties, if strictly performed, were many 
and vaiied. Besides those we have already mentioned, 
he was called upon to attend the annual Synod of the 
diocese, to maintain his church in good repair, to furnish 
it with all necessaries, to preserve the ornaments, to 
keep the canonical hours, to attend the sick and hear 
confessions according to the directions of the Penitential, 
which had been introduced by Theodore, and revised 
from time to time by provincial Councils. He was 
further expected to teach his clerks Latin, and to 
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instruct the children of his parishioners without exacting 
a fee . 1 



before us have devoutly kept, this faith T with all 
humility and devotion, even as my predecessors ^v bo 
have been subject to the holy See of Canterbury, do"' 
profess that I will hold fast in all points.’ * ^—- 

One of these points was the due observance of 
Sunday, which was regularly enforced as a day of rest 
and worship. The grounds on which its sanctity was 

1 In the author’s parish of Ewelme, there is an ancient grammar-school 
founded in a.d. 1436 by the Duke and Duchess of Suffolk, to which an en¬ 
dowment is attached for the free education of all the .^dren of the 
village. It wockf appear as if the ancient custom of the priest giving them 
instruction without fee had dropped out, and it was determined to secure 
its revival by a special provision. 
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enjoined are^these: that on that day God began His 
work of creation, on that day the Lord rose from the 
grave, and on that day the Church had its birth. The 
Sabbatical aspect of the doctrine is not alluded to, 
thourL * it underlies some of the enactments. . The 
State forbade labour-traffic and travel, ancLoccasioWly 
also, field-sports. The name given to Sunday was 
‘freolsung,’ the day of freedom : it was counted at 
first from sunset^n^Saturday till sunset on Sunday, 
but afterwards extended until the Monday morning. 
The clergy were instructed to devote the whol^day to 
worship and religious meditation ; the laity t^^ttend 
high-mass at terce or mid-day, and not to br^^ their 
fast till it was over. Cjt 

The Church’s system covered all tfe* -*° re ‘ ^P^i-tant 
aspects of life. Infants \s^e baptised as ^F an y. as 
possible after bfrffi. The sacrament was p^formeq by 
threefold immersion in the font, and w^gfsecureo i£* orn 
neglect by? heavy penalties tc J priest ai^ the 

discipline tff the Penitential tO'Jfie parent. l be Holy 
Eucharist, then popularly known asJi^ndse^ had at 
first beer?* enjoined on the faithful as a weekly act of 
'^wor&Lip. But even in Baeda’s time we find that it had 
ordinary declined to three observances in the year, 
—Gfrnstmas, Epiphany and Easter, a falling off which he 
deplores. 

The moral and religious life of the people was 
regulated by the Penitential. 1 The original penalty 
for all offences had been a graduated scale of fasting 
before readmission to communion. This was after- 

1 i.e. a set of regulations made for the guidance of Confessors that 
they might act in the spirit of the ancient canons. Various compilations 
had been made in different churches, but the one adopted by the English 
Church was that of Archbishop Theodore, 
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wards made redeemable by acts of mercy to the Church 
or poor. In process of time a table of pecuniary 
equivalents for penitential compensation was issued, 
which by favouring the wealthy, led to much abuse. 
In the case of public crimes a public penance was 
required. Offenders attended on Ash-Wednesday in 
the Church porch, and were then introduced to the 
Bishop, who placed sackcloth and ashes upon their 
heads, and sent them forth from his presence to fast 
until Maundy Thursday, when they were readmitted to 
the Church's grace. This impressive custom will come 
before us in the history in connexion with St Anselm 
and the dissolute young nobles of Rufus's court. 

In criminal charges where the guilt of the accused 
could not be clearly proved, recourse was had to the 
Divine decision by means of Ordeal. After swearing 
his innocence on the holy elements, the person 
charged was led to his trial, which might be either by 
the corsncd or barley-cake, by cold water, by hot water 
or by hot iron. The first of these consisted in the 
accused chewing a piece of barley-cake, which was 
expected, if guilty, to choke him. The second con¬ 
sisted in his being lowered with hands bound into a 
pool of water, in which, if innocent, he sank, if guilty, 
floated. The third was the plunging of the naked arm 
into a caldron of boiling water and drawing out of it a 
mass of heated stone. The wound was immediately 
bandaged by the priest, and after three days the 
accused was pronounced guilty or innocent according 
as the wound remained open or closed. The fourth 
form was the taking up and carrying for three prescribed 
steps a bar of red-hot iron. The same precautions 
were observed as in the last-mentioned process of 
ordeal. Each trial was accompanied by a special 
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religious service, and prepared for by prayer and 
fasting on the part of the culprit. 

A very important privilege of the Church in con¬ 
nexion with crime or violence was the right of 
sanctuary. Ihis appears first of all in the cities of 
refuge appointed in the Pentateuch, and in the custom 
of taking hold of the horns of the altar which is 
mentioned several times in the Old Testament. It 
was in use also among heathen nations from an 
early time, and Constantine transferred the right of 
asylum from the temples of the gods to the Christian 
Churches. The Church in England willingly adopted 
this merciful custom. The fugitive from tribal vengeance 
was secure within the protection of the sacred precincts, 
but only until sufficient time had elapsed to enable him 
to prepare his compurgation. King Alfred fixed this at 
three days : afterwards it was extended to a week, then 
to nine days, and at last to an indefinite period which 
might be protracted or curtailed according to the 
sovereign’s pleasure. When private blood-feuds ceased, 
and the law was able to assert its power, the privilege 
of sanctuary had outlived its utility and had become an 
abuse. 1 

No sketch of the relations of Church and people 
should omit the immense influence of religion in 
awakening the sense of beauty and the appreciation 
of artistic excellence among an illiterate but not 
unresponsive population. The primitive places of 
worship had been rude structures of timber, without 
pretensions to elegance of form or ornamentation. 
But as soon as the Saxons either through pilgrimage 
or the arrival of foreign teachers had become familiar 

1 In all this portion of his subject the writer is much indebted to 
Lingard’s * History of the Anglo-Saxon Church.* 
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with the superiority of continental architecture, they 
zealously seconded the efforts of their leaders to erect 
edifices more worthy of their sacred destination. 
Within a century after St Augustine handsome 
Churches were rising up in several districts of England. 
Foreign artificers were introduced, and the native work¬ 
men soon learned from them the principles of artistic 
construction. The labours of Ealdhelm Bishop of 
Malmesbury and others in the South, and of Wilfrith 
and Benedict Biscop in the North, are gratefully 
recorded by their biographers. And besides the 
improvement in architecture, a new era began for the 
decoration and furniture of the Churches. Polished 
marble pillars, carved capitals, and stone mouldings 
began to be seen. Glass was introduced first by 
Wilfrith, as well as a covering of lead for the roof. 
Ornamental work in brass and iron was an accomplish¬ 
ment that soon found a congenial home in our country. 
Within the period of this volume the native artificers 
attained great skill in this department, as well as in 
the finer work of the gold and silver-smith. Even 
before Alfred’s time the larger Abbey and Cathedral 
Churches must have afforded no mean education for 
the eye, and when the vestments, paintings, sacred 
vessels and other treasures are considered, must have 
furnished in a rude way the opportunities for improve¬ 
ment of taste in art which our modern museums and 
picture-galleries so abundantly supply. 

The cultivation of Church music had always been 
well-loved in England, and was undoubtedly a powerful 
agent in stimulating devotion. The frequent references 
in early writers to its exceeding sweetness, and the 
delight it gave to some of our foremost saints indicate 
a high level of vocal excellence, if not of artistic pro- 
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ficiency. On the aesthetic side of our nature there can 
be no doubt that the Church’s influence was then, as it 
continued to be for centuries, not only the most opera¬ 
tive, but almost the only one that had any real effect; 
and that in divine worship both ear and eye drew from 
their surroundings an unconscious susceptibility to 
spiritual beauty which greatly determined the people’s 
attitude to religious truth. 

Such is a very brief sketch of the leading features of 
the religious life of England, as it had existed during 
its healthy development under the Heptarchic kings. 
It had now become, as we have seen, infected with 
decay, and its condition called loudly for redress. 

The natural machinery for effecting this redress 
would have been the ecclesiastical councils. But during 
the time of storm and stress that had lowered over the 
country, no thought of Church Councils could be enter¬ 
tained. The history of these assemblies in England 
had been peculiar. When first introduced by Theodore 
they had been strictly confined to the Bishops, and had 
been arranged to be held every year at a place, now 
unidentified, called Cloveshoo. This, however, proved 
a counsel of perfection, which even Theodore, with all 
his energy, was unable to realise. Within a generation 
or two they seem to have lost their distinctive char¬ 
acter, and to have been merged to a great extent in the 
VVitan or general council of the realm held in each 
Kingdom. In these assemblies the King and the 
nobles sat with the Bishops, and ecclesiastical canons 
were passed at the same time as secular enactments. 
The consent of King and Witan to the Church’s legis¬ 
lation was highly valued. Besides the Bishops, Abbots 
were present, at least such as lived within reach. 
There was no friction or jealousy between the civil and 
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religious spheres. The lay element confirmed the 
spiritual decrees, and the bishops took part in the 
political debates of the Witan. Religion, morality and 
law were not distinct spheres of life, separated from 
one another, but rather different aspects of the same 
great whole. The Christian conception of man’s duty 
underlay the entire fabric : and in order to understand 
the reforming measures undertaken by Alfred, this 
must be carefully borne in mind. 1 o the consideration 
of these we shall now proceed. 


CHAPTER III 

THE REFORMS OF ALFRED 

W E have given the reader a cursory sketch of the 
religious life of England and the Church’s 
organisation for promoting it up to the time when both 
were overwhelmed by the catastrophe of successful 
invasion. At the close of his wars, Alfred was left in 
a better position than he could have expected. After 
the treaty of Wedmore, the Danish settlement or Dane¬ 
law comprised the three great districts of Northumbria, 
East Anglia and Eastern Mercia, the latter being 
known as the five Boroughs. The Eastern Kingdom 
was taken over by Guthrum ; another Danish King 
ruled over Northumbria with his capital at York ; while 
the five Boroughs were governed independently of the 
rest by their own Jarls. Broadly speaking, the Dane¬ 
law included half of England. The other half, con¬ 
taining Wessex, Kent and Western Mercia, found 
itself under the dominion of Alfred. The whole of 
Wales, Cumbria, and to a great extent Cornwall, were 
still in British hands. Alfred was now able to approach 
the task on which he had set his heart, the regeneration 
of the national life within his own dominions. 

To a mind so fundamentally religious there could be 
no hard and fast separation between things secular and 
sacred. He declares his conviction that if men will 
take Christ’s golden rule as their foundation, they will 
know how to give a right judgment in all things. He 
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is of opinion that no judicial book is needed beyond 
the Gospel principle that no man should judge against 
another what he would not in similar case wish to be 
judged against himself. Alfred found, however, as 
might be expected, that this simple rule did not go 
very far. He complains, with pathetic earnestness, not 
so much of the unfairness as of the ignorance of those 
whom he appointed as administrators or judges. To 
summon assemblies of men without knowledge would 
be of little use. He saw that it was necessary to begin 
at the beginning, and that the first object of a Christian 
king’s reform must be to educate his people. 

From his point of view religion included not only 
divine worship and holiness of life, but such things as 
made both possible, good legislation, good literature, 
science and art. With this wide and statesmanlike 
outlook upon life, he proceeded to his work. 

He saw around him hardly any instruments ready 
to hand. The mass of the laity had reverted to 
barbarism, the clergy were lazy or illiterate, the 
monastic orders practically extinct. It was necessary 
to call in helpers from outside, and this he at once set 
himself to do. 

It will be remembered that he had succeeded in 
rescuing Western Mercia from the grip of the Danes. 
The wisdom of this step now became apparent, for this 
was the district from which he drew some of his most 
efficient helpers. Within its confines there still 
lingered some remnants of the old piety and learning. 
It was there that Plegmund lived, a learned hermit, 
who in the evil times had abandoned his solitude, and 
moved from place to place among the scattered folk, 
comforting them by the Gospel message. There also 
dwelt Werfurtli, Bishop of Worcester, a noble-hearted 
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man, who had continued all along to maintain his 
school of sacred learning, two priests of which, ^Ethel- 
stan and Werwulf, were among his most eminent 
helpers. All these the King imported into Wessex, 
and enlisted their abilities in his great work. He 
sought also the co-operation of a Welsh Bishop, or 
more probably a monk, named Asser, from the 
cathedral of St David’s, who became his intimate 
friend and biographer. Asser was at first unwilling to 
leave his native land. His ties there were numerous, 
and the clergy looked to him for protection from the 
hands of royal robbers. But the King’s pleadings 
prevailed so far that he consented to spend half of 
each year at Alfred’s court, either continuously or in 
periods of three months. After their first interview, 
however, a long illness kept him unable to fulfil his 
promise for a year and six months. The King sent 
him a more pressing invitation, and Asser made his 
way to Leonaford, where Alfred was, and remained at 
his court for eight months, helping Plegmund to super¬ 
intend his studies. Ere long he was given preferment 
in England, and to him we owe the memoir which intro¬ 
duces us to the very heart of Alfred’s life. This little 
book is one of the most precious relics of our early 
history. Though disfigured by some later interpola¬ 
tions, there is no reason to doubt the genuineness of the 
main portion of it, or the truth of the picture it draws. 

Alfred was one of those who realise that example is 
better than precept. He determined to practise him¬ 
self all the duties that he inculcated on his subjects. 
It was an uphill task. His own education had been 
neglected at the time when leisure was at hand, and 
his mind fresh and memory retentive. But now, late 
as it was, he set himself to learn in right earnest. He 
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divided his day into three parts, eight hours for the 
care of the body, eight for business of state, and 
eight for study. To save precious time, he measured 
the hours by means of four wax candles made to burn 
six hours each, and fitted with a lantern-case of trans¬ 
parent horn bound with leather to prevent waste by 
draughts. His servants were bidden to light these at the 
proper moment, so that at any hour of the day or night 
he might find them ready for work. His faithful friends 
and instructors were always within call. Whatever his 
occupation, they filled up every vacant moment by 
reading to him in Latin the Fathers of the Church, 
the church-history of Breda, the ‘ General History ’ of 
Orosius or Boethius’s * Consolation of Philosophy.’ His 
biographer tells us that at this time he had not yet 
begun to read; but this must be interpreted of Latin 
reading, for there is no doubt of his ability to read his 
own tongue. In this way he became to some extent a 
Latin scholar, and was able, with assistance, to translate 
Latin books. 

But this by no means satisfied him. His strong 
common-sense made it clear to him that if the people 
were to be truly educated, they must be provided with 
books written in their own tongue. Hitherto nearly all 
the literature that existed was in Latin. Certain strains 
of native poetry had indeed been heard, some of them 
of no mean inspiration, and it had been the King’s 
delight from his boyhood to commit to memory these 
old Saxon lays. Legend recounts that once, disguised 
as a glee-man, he had made his way into the enemy’s 
camp and gained a welcome from the fierce chiefs by 
his tuneful minstrelsy. 

But if English verse existed, English prose had 
hardly yet begun. Alfred realised his opportunity, 
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and with the eye of a patriot and a statesman resolved 
to give his people a literature of their own. 

The first book he took in hand to translate for them 
was Pope Gregory the Great’s treatise on the Pastoral 
rule (Regula pastoralis), to which he wrote a deeply 
interesting preface. In this preface he allows us to 
enter into his mind and listen to his aspirations for the 
good of his people. Often as it has been quoted, we 
think our readers will be glad to hear something of 
what the King says. 1 Would that there were more 
wisdom in this land, and that we knew more languages ! 
Then I considered how the Law was first found in the 
Hebrew tongue ; and again, how the Greeks learned it 
and translated it all into their own speech; and also the 
Latin people afterwards, as soon as they had learned 
it, translated it all through wise interpreters into then- 
own tongue; and, moreover, all other Christian peoples 
translated some part of it into their own languages. 
Therefore it appears to me better, if you so think, that 
we also, having some books which seem most needful 
for all men to understand, should translate them into 
that language which we can all understand, and cause, 
as we easily may with God’s help, if we have the leisure, 
that all the youth that is now in the English nation of 
freemen, such as have wealth to maintain themselves, 
may be put to learning, while they can employ them¬ 
selves on nothing else, till first they can well read 
English writing. Afterwards let people teach further in 
the Latin tongue those whom they will ordain to higher 
degree. When I thought how the learning of the 
Latin tongue before this was decayed through the 
English people, though many could read English 
writing, I then began, among other divers and manifold 
affairs of this Kingdom, to translate into English the 
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book which is named in Latin Pastoralis , and in English 
Herdsma 7 i's book> sometimes word for word, sometimes 
meaning for meaning, as I learned it of Plegmund my 
Archbishop, and of Asser my Bishop, and of Grimbald 
my Presbyter and of John my Presbyter. After I had 
learned it so that I understood it as well as my under¬ 
standing would allow me, I translated it into English ; 
and I will send one copy to each Bishop’s See in my 
Kingdom.’ 

Nor did the royal book-maker confine his efforts to 
theological treatises. He translated Boethius’s Consolatio 
philosophica , at that time one of the most valued aids 
to men’s higher life ; selections from Bseda’s 4 Church 
History,’ which he interspersed with political and moral 
reflections; and the * Universal History’of Orosius, to 
which he added a preface on Geography. 

In all these works he throws off the King and speaks 
to the reader as man to man. But a still more striking 
proof of his genius is shewn by his remodelling of the 
old Chronicle, which in his hands and for some time 
after him became the most authentic source of English 
History. A bare annalistic record of public events had 
existed in Wessex from the time of Birinus till the 
death of Ine, written in Latin and known as the 
Bishop’s Roll. This had been revived under Ecgbehrt, 
and considerably amplified by Swithun of Winchester, 
who gathered together many early traditions as well as 
materials for the history of his own time. It was this 
Roll that now blossomed out into a spirited original 
narrative, which gave a wholly new power to the 
English tongue. There can be little doubt that a large 
part of the Chronicle for Alfred’s reign was written by 
himself. The impulse he thus gave bore rapid fruit. 
Not only was the Chronicle continued after his death, 
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but an outburst of literary productiveness in the 
vernacular ensued, wholly without parallel among Con¬ 
tinental nations, bearing witness to the inspiring power 
of the King’s example. Theology began to appear in 
an English dress. Portions of Scripture were given into 
the people’s hands. Even works of medicine were done 
into English. A generation or two later, ^Elfric’s 
English Homilies appeared and won immediate popu¬ 
larity. The style of all those writings is not modelled 
upon the Latin, but has a genuinely native ring. 
Mr Sweet remarks that the descriptions of historical 
events in theChronicledevelop gradually from the abrupt 
style of conversation to a high degree of refinement and 
polish, yet without any imitation of Latin models. 1 

With all this intellectual and literary enthusiasm, so 
congenial to his artistic temperament, he combined 
the most indefatigable attention to public business. 
He reorganised the army on a fresh basis, built and 
maintained an efficient fleet, instituted an annual 
estimate of his expenses, which is the first English 
Budget, and assigned a methodical distribution to the 
royal income. 2 Moreover he promulgated a code of 
laws, which though called by his name were not 
devised by himself, but selected out of the best existing 
precedents, and enforced by a constant appeal to the 
principles of the Gospel. Asser tells us of his un¬ 
wearied diligence in revising judicial decisions; how he 
encouraged all who were dissatisfied with them to 

1 See Green’s * Conquest of England,’ ch. iv. 

2 The apportionment is said to have been as follows : J to the military 
and civil services : (it must be remembered that the main cost of war 
still devolved on the burghs and townships, otherwise the above propor¬ 
tion would have been much too small:} ^ to public works : £ to diplomatic 
expenditure : £ to the poor ; £ to the spread of education: and £ to 
ecclesiastical offerings and endowments. 
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appeal to him, and how carefully he instructed those 
magistrates who had erred through ignorance, or 
punished such as from any other cause had perverted 
judgment 

But above all he made it his object to restore religion. 
The monasteries which still existed were in a state 
of decay. No free-born Englishmen were found willing 
to take the cowl. The long prevalence of laxity and 
independence had indisposed men from placing them¬ 
selves under any strict rule. The King’s efforts at first 
met with little or no response from his own people. 
Grimbald, prior of St Bertin’s at St Omer, a monk 
celebrated not only as a theologian but also for his 
knowledge of Church music, was summoned to his 
side. The King was projecting the foundation of a 
new Minster in his capital city, and had his eye on 
Grimbald as the fittest man to inaugurate it on the 
lines laid down by combining his spiritual duties with 
educational work. 

With Grimbald came John of Old Saxony, whom the 
King, placed as Abbot over the monastery he founded 
at Athelney to commemorate his refuge during the 
dark days of disaster, and the subsequent turn of his 
fortunes. The house was recruited with priests and 
deacons from the Continent, who are spoken of by 
later writers as regular monks, but from the above 
description are more likely to have been secular 
clerks. 

John was a man of exemplary learning and great 
holiness of life, but he was by no means fortunate in 
his rule. Asser relates the story that two of the 
brethren who were Franks and fretted under his 
discipline conspired against his life, and incited some of 
their lay attendants to murder him. It was the good 
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Abbot’s practice to visit the chapel at dead of night for 
private prayer, and the men took advantage of this to 
attack him ; but he defended himself with courage, and 
though severely wounded, was not killed. 

Another John is also mentioned in connexion with 
Alfred’s court, though not on such good testimony, 
viz. John the Scot, better known as Erigena, who is 
said to have been invited by the King and appointed 
over the monastery at Malmesbury. John was one of 
the most celebrated philosophers and scholars of the 
age, a man of independent mind, who translated from 
the Greek the works attributed to Dionysius the 
Areopagite. He too, according to the story, was unfor¬ 
tunate in the exercise of his authority. His pupils 
mutinied, and are reported to have stabbed him to death 
with their stiluses or iron writing-pens. 

Asser himself received sundry benefactions from the 
grateful monarch. He mentions the two houses of 
Angresbury and Banwell in Somerset as his first pre¬ 
ferment. Afterwards he was granted the episcopal 
supervision of the district of Devonshire, which had a 
certain undefined jurisdiction over Cornwall, though 
it does not seem certain that Asser was actually con¬ 
secrated Bishop of the See. No doubt Alfred hoped 
that a Welsh bishop would be acceptable to the Celtic 
inhabitants. Some historians are of opinion that his 
appointment was to the Western portion of the See of 
Sherborne as co-bishop with Wulfsige, and that on the 
death of the latter, he took over the entire diocese. 
At any rate he held the See of Sherborne during the 
latter years of his life. 

The hospitality of Alfred’s court was open to all 
those foreigners who were able and willing to further 
his aims. Men came to him from many lands, Franks, 
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Frisians, Gauls, Danes, Welshmen, Scots from Ireland, 
and even Bretons; and all received a welcome, and 
were proud to count themselves as his subjects. The 
King’s affability and warmth of heart gained him the 
loyal devotion of his officials. ‘ He loved his bishops,’ 
says his enthusiastic biographer, ‘and all his clergy. 
The sons of his nobles he trained and educated as if 
they were his own ; and ^Ethelweard his youngest son 
was brought up among them, and the King imbued 
them all with the love of letters.’ To Alfred it seemed 
the peculiar privilege of the Church of Christ to 
enlighten men’s minds. 

The process of founding monasteries was by these 
methods advanced in different parts of the kingdom. 
Religious houses for women were also established. 
These did not present the same difficulty as those for 
men. One of them was at Shaftesbury in Dorset, and 
over this he placed his daughter riithelgifu : another 
was at Winchester, and called the Nunna Minster, 
situate near the Old Minster, in the administration of 
which his wife Ealhswith took a leading part. The rule 
under which these ladies lived was partially monastic, 
but the vows were remissible under certain circum¬ 
stances by the consent of the King and the Bishop. 

Alfred was firmly resolved to appoint as Bishops 
none but learned men. Unfortunately very few such 
were available. The King laments the general illiteracy 
of the clergy in these words: ‘Very few on this side 
Humber can understand their rituals in English or 
translate them out of Latin into English, and I ween 
there are not many beyond the Humber. So few of 
them were there, that I cannot bethink me of a single 
one south of the Thames, when I came to the Kingdom.' 
The result was that very few appointments were made. 
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In A.D. 889 jEthelred of Canterbury died, and Alfred 
offered the post to Grimbald, who declined it. His 
choice then fell upon Plegmund, his instructor and 
chaplain, and he accepted the offer amid universal 
satisfaction. The Chronicle says of him : ‘ This year 
Plegmund was chosen of God and all the people.’ 

It was considered necessary for the English Arch¬ 
bishops to make the journey to Rome in person in 
order to obtain from the Pope their pallium, the emblem 
of archiepiscopal authority. Plegmund received his 
from Pope Formosus, who after his death was tried 
and condemned by Pope Sergius III. for uncanonical 
migration from his See, and all his acts were pro¬ 
nounced invalid. This necessitated on Plegmund’s part 
a second journey to Rome. 

He held the primacy for four and twenty years, and 
his administration, though hampered by the want of 
suffragans, was eminently wise and successful. On 
Alfred’s death he was called upon to consecrate no 
less than seven Bishops, so grievous had been the loss 
to the Church from scarcity of qualified men. 

This incident leads us to remark on the great advance 
of the royal prerogative both in Church and State. 
The King had gathered to himself much of the 
authority which under the older constitution had been 
shared by councils or lay-assemblies. This was not so 
much the result of direct policy as part of a great social 
change which was coming over English life. The same 
tendencies, which on the Continent were producing the 
feudal system, had shewn themselves in England. The 
smaller free-holders had been compelled by the stress 
of invasion to become the “ men ” of their wealthier 
neighbours. The greater lords in their turn became 
the 'men” of the King, bound to him by ties of 
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personal service: and thus the King’s power was 
strengthened, and he was able to dispense with the 
formalities which in earlier times had accompanied 
episcopal appointments. The phrase “ my Archbishop, 
viy Bishop,” coming from the lips of a thoroughly 
popular and constitutional king, plainly reveals his 
sense of sole responsibility in the matter. 

Engrossed as Alfred was with the affairs of his own 
Church and Kingdom, he was by no means unmindful 
of the claims of the Church outside. In A.D. 887, the 
year in which his own course of studies began, he sent 
iEthelhelm, Earl of Wiltshire, to Rome with an offering 
from King and people; and again in the following 
year, and once more, in A.D. 890, similar offerings were 
dispatched oversea. These payments, though not as 
yet held to be obligatory, were yet of the nature of 
dues, and in the next reign were enforced by law under 
the name of Rom-feoh , or Peter’s Pence. 

But the King’s sympathies extended further still. 
As far back as A.D. 883, out of gratitude, it is said, for 
his wonderful deliverance, he had sent alms to the 
Christians of India, where a Church had existed for 
centuries, of which the reputed founder was the Apostle 
St Thomas. In return for this gift he had received 
from the reigning Pope the privilege of exemption 
from toll for the Saxon School at Rome, where pilgrims 
from England had been accustomed to lodge. And 
later in his reign we hear of letters and gifts from Abel, 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem, as an acknowledgment of 
alms sent him by the King. 

A life so strenuous as this was not likely to be pro¬ 
longed. His health, never robust, failed him and he 
died at the comparatively early age of fifty. Shortly 
before his death he said to his friends, ‘ My chief desire 
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is to leave to the men that come after me a remem¬ 
brance of me in good works/ None can doubt that 
this pious wish has been abundantly fulfilled. He did 
not, indeed, live to witness the effect of his reforming 
measures. He complained mournfully and not without 
reason, of the apathy of those whom he had tried to 
rouse to high ideals. Nor would it be just to measure 
the value of his work by its visible results. It is his 
character and his example that form his greatest gift to 
England, and no Englishman can contemplate them 
without a thrill of gratitude and pride. In the annals 
of our Church and lands he holds and must ever hold 
the noblest place. No vice, no serious fault of any 
kind, is imputed to him. He spent himself ungrudg¬ 
ingly for his people’s good. In many ways reminding 
us of David, as warrior, statesman and artist, his 
patriotism, unlike David’s, was unstained by any single 
deed of wrong. And while David’s crimes were for¬ 
gotten by a grateful nation for the glories of his reign 
and the love he bore his people, Alfred’s truly Christian 
kingship needs no apologetic gloss, no merciful erasure 
of its records. It stands forth in our history as the 
most inspiring chapter of it, the type to all time of the 
greatest of opportunities used to the utmost by one 
who, trusting in God, shewed himself in everything 
right worthy. He was laid to rest in the Old Minster 
in the city of Winchester, until such time as the New 
Minster planned by him and erected by his son, should 
be ready to receive him. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE SUCCESSORS OF ALFRED 

A LFRED was succeeded by his son Eadward. The 
succession had been disputed by Aithelwald, a 
son of ^Ethelred; but his claims were rejected by the 
YVitan. He then offered his services to the Danes, 
and was accepted by them as under-king, in which 
capacity he caused Eadward much annoyance until his 
death in A.D. 905. Eadward inherited only a portion of 
his father’s literary talent, but was almost his equal in 
military and political capacity. Pie was the first to 
style himself King of the Anglo-Saxons, by which 
expression is meant to be conveyed not the blending 
of the two races into one, according to the modern 
erroneous interpretation of it, but the Imperial character 
of the King’s sovereignty as extending over both races, 
so that the same monarch was in Wessex ruler of the 
Saxons and in Mercia of the Angles. PIis Mercian 
sovereignty was greatly strengthened by the splendid 
capacity and martial heroism of his sister iEthelflaed, 
known as the Lady of the Mercians, who on her husband 
jEtlielred’s death undertook the government of the sub¬ 
kingdom. It was she who subdued the five boroughs 
of the Danelaw, Derby, Leicester, Stamford, Lincoln 
and Nottingham, and thus enabled the King to control 
that part of England. 

The Church on his accession was, as we have re¬ 
marked, inadequately supplied with Bishops. A^story 
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was current in the eleventh century that three years 
after Alfreds death Pope Formosus wrote to Eadward 
complaining that the West Saxons had been left 
for several years without a bishop, and threatening 
excommunication. The story as it stands cannot be 
accepted, since bormosus died in A.D. 896. It arose 
no doubt from a confusion between the fact that 
Plegmund had received his pallium from Formosus 1 
and the fact that owing to that Pope’s condemnation 
after his death by Sergius III, Plegmund was obliged 
to undertake a second journey to Rome to procure the 
confirmation of his position and of the validity of his 
ordinations. This was effected in A.D. 908, when 
Plegmund carried Eadward’s offerings to the Pope, and 
obtained his consent to a scheme for increasing the 
Episcopate. Into this scheme the King readily entered. 
He and Plegmund reorganised the Church in Wessex on 
the basis of its shires. The two sees already in existence 
were Winchester and Sherborne. To the former Frithe- 
stan, afterwards known as a saint, was appointed ; to the 
latter Waerstan. The new sees followed the existing 
tribal divisions. One was assigned to the Wilssetas 
or men of Wilts, another to the Somersaetas or men of 
Somerset, another to the men of Dyfnaint (Devon) 
including Cornwall, which was not furnished with a 
bishoprick of its own (St Germans) until A.D. 930. The 
Bishops’ seats were fixed at Ramsbury, 2 Wells and 
Crediton. It is related that Plegmund consecrated seven 
bishops in one day, the five above enumerated, and one 
each to the ancient Sees of Dorchester in Mercia and 
Selsey in Sussex. 

1 See also the letter referred to on page 52. 

2 The See of Ramsbury, which is sometimes spoken of as that of Sonning 
on the Thames, included the counties of Wilts and Berks. 
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The system of dividing the country into shires, which 
had originated in Wessex, was now carried forward in 
other parts of England, though by no means yet in its 
entirety. The earliest shires to receive names were 
Hants and Wilts, each of them called not after the 
tribe but after its chief township: and the fact that 
these townships were in the one case Southampton 
(and not the capital Winchester) and in the other the 
quite insignificant city of Wilton, is a decisive proof of 
the antiquity of the designations. The later-formed 
shires of Wessex mostly take the name of the tribe 
inhabiting them, as Somerset, Dorset and Devon, from 
the Somersaetas, Dorsaetas and Dyfnaint. Kent re¬ 
tained throughout its original name. Berkshire and 
Surrey were descriptive titles, the former from its 
abundance of box-trees, 1 the latter from its slope along 
the south ridge of the river valley. The shires of 
Mercia which were formed during this and the succeed¬ 
ing reign were regularly named after the chief, town in 
each. The four East Anglian shires keep their early 
ethnical designations, North-folk, South-folk, Essex 
and Middlesex; as also does Sussex. Already in a 
certain number of instances, these divisions were 
co-extensive with a Bishoprick ; a system congenial 
to English ideas, which has been revived and is being 
successfully extended in our own day. 

Eadward was thrice married, and brought up a large 
family, whom he caused to be carefully educated, his 
desire being to make his children examples of Christian 
life to the people. Three of his sons reigned after him, 

1 So says Asser, quoting the name Bear-roc (=buxus or box). So far 
as the writer is aware the existence of the box in the county in a wild 
state is unknown. Is it possible that the birk or birch is the tree meant, 
which grow's abundantly in Berkshire ? 
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and all were supporters of the Church. One of his 
daughters became a nun at Wilton, which had been an 
ancestral appendage of the royal estate, and to which 
many ladies of noble birth were attracted, and she, 
together with a sister who had also renounced the 
world, was buried there. 

William of Malmesbury in his chronicle of this reign 
relates a pretty story of Eadburh, Eadward’s youngest 
daughter, who when scarcely three years old, gave a 
striking indication of her future sanctity. Her father 
wished to try whether the heart of his little child was 
more inclined to God or to the world, and placed in a 
chamber the symbols of both professions; on one side a 
chalice and the Gospels, on the other bracelets and 
necklaces. Hither the child was brought in the arms 
of her nurse, and sitting on her father's knee, was 
desired to choose which she pleased. Rejecting the 
earthly ornaments with stern regard, she instantly fell 
prostrate before the chalice and the Gospels, and 
worshipped them with infant adoration. Her father 
embraced her with these words, ( Go, my child, whither 
the Divinity calls thee : follow with prosperous steps 
the Spouse Whom thou hast chosen; and truly blessed 
shall thy mother and thy father be, if we are surpassed 
in holiness by our daughter.' 1 She took the garb of a 
nun in the Minster at Winchester, and became famous 
for the sanctity and humility of her life. About a 
century after her death her remains were translated to 
the monastery of Pershore in the pleasant vale of 
Evesham, which enjoyed a long prosperity owing to 
the evidences of her saintship. 

Eadward carried out his father's pious intention of 
erecting a new Minster in his capital city. This, when 
1 See William of Malmesbury, Book ii. ch. 13. 
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finished, was dedicated by Plegmund, and placed under 
the rule of Grimbald, as Alfred had designed. 

All regular Church Councils had been discontinued 
during the Danish troubles. But Eadward in con¬ 
junction with Plegmund gave careful attention to 
ecclesiastical legislation, which was in each case 
passed by the King and his Witan in the presence of 
the Bishops. At one of these councils the payment of 
tithe was for the first time enforced by penalties, both 
in the English kingdom, and in the Danelaw. 

In A.D. 914 Plegmund died and was buried in his 
Cathedral after a long and useful tenure of his great 
office. He was succeeded by iEthelhelm, better known 
as Athelm, a man of noble birth, who had been 
appointed to the newly-created See of Wells five years 
before. His primacy was uneventful, and in A.D. 923 
he was succeeded by Wulfhelm, who also came from 
Wells, and went to Rome for his pallium in A.D. 925. 

In A.D. 924 King Eadward died, and was succeeded 
by his son ^Ethelstan. One of Wulfhelm’s first public 
acts was the solemn coronation of the new king at 
Kingston. There can be no doubt that previous Kings 
had been similarly crowned, though we have no express 
description of the ceremony. In the inventory ordered 
by the Commonwealth to be taken at Westminster, 
there is included among other antiquities the crown of 
King Alfred. But there was a special significance in 
the present ceremony, since doubts had been cast, 
apparently not without good reason, on the legitimacy 
of iEthelstan’s birth. The story, which is highly 
romantic, is found in the pages of William of Malmes¬ 
bury, and, according to him was popularly believed. 
But the commanding qualities of the King and the 
splendour of his reign amply justified his selection by 
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the Witan to sit on Alfred’s throne. It is an impressive 
fact that the Coronation Service of our sovereigns has 
remained in substance unaltered for more than a 
thousand years. Maskell in his Monumenta Ritualia 
gives the office from the Pontifical ascribed to 
Ecgbehrt. The act of homage and the oath of fealty 
had not yet been introduced into it, but the King’s 
oath included a promise to protect the Church’s and 
the people’s peace, to forbid rapacity and iniquity, and 
to secure equity and mercy in judgment. 

These promises the King did all in his power to 
fulfil. His first efforts were directed to consolidating 
his supremacy over the whole kingdom. lie married 
one of his sisters to Sihtric the Northumbrian King, 
after whose death, not long subsequently, he was com¬ 
pelled to reduce the province by arms. But he strength¬ 
ened his policy in the North by large benefactions to 
the Church, and by securing the allegiance of the 
Archbishops of York, whose political as well as 
spiritual influence had been greatly increased in the 
Danish domination. The most eminent of these 
prelates was Wulfstan, who as long as /Ethelstan lived, 
remained loyal, but after his death was the cause of 
many difficulties. 

The King’s reign was an illustrious one. Unfortun¬ 
ately our records of it are not as full as we could wish. 
Ihe Saxon Chronicle, which relates his father’s history 
with striking richness and vivacity, now becomes curt 
and meagre. It is evident, however, that iEthelstan 
firmly grasped and consistently carried out the policy 
initiated by iEthelwulf, of entering into closer relations 
with the Continent. The reader will remember that 
Judith, iEthelwulPs widow, after the death of her 
second husband, had married Baldwin I, Count of 
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Flanders, by whom she had a son who became Baldwin 
II. To this prince Alfred had given his second daughter 
/Elfthryth (Elfrida), thus inaugurating that long inter¬ 
course between England and the Low Countries which 
was to be of such immense value to both. Eadward 
had followed his father’s example by uniting two of his 
daughters to foreign potentates, and this policy was 
now systematically extended by /Ethelstan. Cynewald, 
Bishop of Worcester, was sent by him to visit the 
German monasteries of Old Saxony, bearing rich 
presents from the Court. This mission, besides its 
religious significance, had a political motive. It was 
connected with negotiations for the marriage of 
Eadgyth, one of the King’s sisters, to Otto, son of 
Henry the Fowler, King of the Saxons and future 
Emperor of Germany. The wedding took place in 
A.D. 930, and the English-born Queen lived to gain the 
devoted affection of her subjects. 

Another of his sisters, Eadhild, the youngest and 
most beautiful, also made a distinguished marriage. 
William of Malmesbury relates in eloquent language 
how Hugh, Duke of France, and subsequently father 
of Hugh Capet, desiring her in marriage, sent a 
magnificent embassy under Adulph son of Baldwin of 
Flanders to promote his suit. ‘The King and nobles 
received him at Abingdon, where he produced such 
liberal presents as might justify the most boundless 
avarice; perfumes such as had never been known 
before; jewels, but more especially emeralds, the 
greenness of which, reflected by the sun, illumined the 
countenances of the bystanders with agreeable light; 
many fleet horses with their trappings, champing their 
golden bits; an alabaster vase exquisitely chased, and 
so clear and polished that it reflected the features like 
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a mirror j the sword of Constantine the Great, with one 
of the four nails driven into our Lord upon its hilt; 
the spear of Charlemagne, and many other relics of 
priceless sanctity and worth. The King, delighted 
with such great and exquisite presents, made an equal 
return of good offices, and gratified the soul of the 
longing suitor by a union with his sister.’ Such is the 
historian’s glowing description, taken, no doubt, from a 
contemporary hand. 

Another event worthy of mention is the embassy 
despatched to France to negotiate for the return of 
Lewis II, named Outremer, from his exile at the 
English Court. He was the son of Eadgifu, the King’s 
sister, who had been married during Eadward’s life¬ 
time to Charles the Simple, and together with her son 
had spent several years in England. The conduct of 
this embassy was entrusted to Oda, Bishop of Wilt¬ 
shire, whose diplomatic talents and high character 
brought it to a successful issue. Lewis was accepted 
by his countrymen and crowned King at Laon. 

Oda, or Odo as he is usually called, had a remarkable 
career. He was of Danish birth, the son of a heathen 
father, who on account of the boy’s Christian con¬ 
victions treated him with great harshness, and com¬ 
pelled him to flee from home. He found a friend in 
Asthelhelm, ealdorman of Wiltshire, who adopted him 
as a son, and though the youth’s tastes were military, 
had him educated as a clerk. Eventually he took 
Priest’s Orders. Soon after this he accompanied his 
patron on a journey to Rome, during which ^Ethelhelm 
was seized with dangerous sickness, and thought him¬ 
self at the point of death. He recovered, however; a 
result which he attributed to the unwearied care and 
still more to the intercessions of his young friend; and 
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on his return recommended him to the King for 
advancement. He found favour at Court, and in A.D. 
926 was promoted to the Bishoprick of Ramsbury or 
Wilts, and selected, as we have seen, for diplomatic 
negotiations. His after career will shew the great 
services he rendered to the Church. 

Though by profession a man of peace, he accom¬ 
panied the King in his campaigns; and at the great 
battle of Brunanburh, where Hlthelstan crushed the 
power of Olaf of Northumbria and the Scottish monarch, 
he was instrumental in saving the King’s life. In the 
heat of the engagement the sword had fallen from the 
King’s hand, and Oda restored it to him. We may feel 
some surprise at the presence of ecclesiastics on the 
field of battle. But such instances were not infrequent. 
Theodred of London who was named ‘ the Good,’ 
together with other prelates, accompanied Oda on this 
campaign, and one at least met his death there. It 
must not be supposed however that these churchmen 
necessarily fought as warriors. Ealhstan had done so, 
but such instances were rare. As a rule they carried 
no weapon, but confined themselves to encouraging the 
fighting men, and performing the offices of religion 
before and after the conflict. In later times it became 
not uncommon for bishops to wear armour and take 
their part as combatants. 

The See of Winchester was at this time fortunate in 
its occupants. St Frithestan, desirous of a life of prayer, 
retired from his duties in A.D. 931, and Beorstan, who 
likewise became known as a saint, succeeded him. He 
died in A.D. 934, and was succeeded by ^Elfheah the 
Bald, who was venerated for his strictness of discipline 
and holinessof life; and from the influence he exercised on 
the leading reformers of the next generation, he has been 
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justly regarded as the originator of the great monastic 
movement. 

One of iEthelstan’s measures was to renew the 
provision made by his father for the maintenance of the 
Church, which it is clear must have proved ineffective. 
During the period of unsettlement those who held 
estates chargeable with tithes to parishes or other 
benefices had neglected to pay them. Several of the 
monasteries had suffered from this cause. The clergy 
now petitioned the King to remedy their grievance, 
which he did by confirming the penalties under which 
the payment of tithe was already enforceable. At the 
same time he placed the collection of Rome-Scot or 
Peter’s Pence on a fresh basis. 

The origination of this payment is traditionally 
ascribed to King Ine of Wessex : but what he really did 
was something quite different. While on pilgrimage 
to Rome, he observed that the English visitors were 
without a place of entertainment, and founded with the 
Pope’s consent a hostel called the Saxon School, which 
he endowed from his royal revenue. Towards the end 
of the eighth century Offa King of Mercia, while making 
an atonement at Rome for his crimes, promised a 
yearly pension of three hundred and fifty mancuses 1 
to the Church of the Apostle, which he paid till his 
death. He is also said to have levied a tax of one penny 
on every household in the kingdom for the support of 
the Saxon School. There is evidently some confusion 
between the two contributions. The administration of 
Ine’s fund was placed in the hands of the Roman 
clergy, who, on the cessation of Offa’s bequest after his 
death, may have converted it to the use of the Papal 

1 A mancus was the 8th part of a pound = 2s. 6d. But a mancus of 
gold was much more valuable. 
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See. King ZEthelwulf had followed Ofifa’s example in 
leaving a legacy to the Church of St Peter; but this, 
again, was a personal gift. Frequent offerings to the 
Roman Church were sent during Alfred’s reign : but it 
is not until the reign of his successor that the term 
Rom-feoh or Rorn-scot is employed. It seems by this 
time to have assumed the appearance of a tribute due 
from the English Church to its spiritual superior. 
Evidently this was the footing on which William the 
Conqueror accepted it, when reproached by Pope 
Gregory for not having paid it; for he acknowledges 
it as a long-standing custom which was not open to 
dispute. We shall probably not be far wrong if we assign 
the devolution of its original purpose from the Saxon 
School to the Papal See as having taken effect before 
or during the reign of Aithelstan. 

Aithelstan was a generous benefactor to the Churches 
of Wessex as well as to those of Northumbria. He 
specially favoured the Abbey of Malmesbury, the seat 
of his patron-saint St Ealdhelm ; and this explains the 
ardent panegyrics heaped upon him by the monkish 
historian of Malmesbury. He founded the Abbey of 
Michelney in Somerset, out of compunction, it is said, 
for having compassed the death of his brother the 
iEtheling Eadwine. It is far from probable that the 
King was guilty of this crime. All we know for 
certain is that Eadwine was involved in some disturb¬ 
ances in Wessex, and that the King found it necessary 
to order his banishment. The ship in which he sailed 
was lost, and the young prince drowned. 

The reign of ^Ethelstan is depicted by the Chroniclers 
as the zenith of the fortunes of Alfred’s house. He 
was successful in his wars, firm in his government, and 
prudent in his alliances. The grace of his person was 
5 
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commensurate with his mental gifts. A story is told 
that his grandfather Alfred, moved with admiration for 
the boy's astonishing beauty and grace of manners, 
took him in his arms, and prayed earnestly that he 
might live to reign in England as a great and 
prosperous King. He made him a knight at an 
unusually early age, gave him a scarlet cloak, a belt 
studded with diamonds, and a Saxon sword with a 
golden scabbard. 

The charm of manner which had distinguished his 
early years remained unchanged by the greatness of 
his fortune. To the clergy he was humble and affable : 
to the laity mild and pleasant: to the nobility, from 
respect to his dignity, somewhat reserved : to the lower 
classes kind and condescending : beloved by his sub¬ 
jects from admiration of his fortitude and humility, but 
terrible to those who rebelled against him. Such is the 
picture drawn by a discriminating hand of a monarch 
whose powerful personality draws into itself the greater 
part of the history of both Church and realm. 

He died at Gloucester in A.D. 940, and was succeeded 
by his brother Eadmund, a youth of eighteen, who 
was at once called upon to face a second uprising of 
the recently conquered North, rendered more formid¬ 
able by the support of the Danelaw south of Humber. 
The Northman Eric, who had acted as deputy-king 
since the battle of Brunanburh, turned out an irreclaim¬ 
able pirate and marauder. 1 His subjects rebelled: he 
fled the country, and Olaf, the former king, returned, 
and rallied round him a formidable host. Among his 

1 His wife Gunhild, whom he had taken from among the Lapps, was 
reputed to have learned the arts of witchcraft in Lapland, and to act 
always as her husband's evil genius. She was cordially hated by the 
people. 
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supporters was Wulfstan, who had held the Arch- 
bishoprick since A.D. 934, and who, as we have stated,, 
had remained loyal to the House of Wessex as long as 
^Ethelstan lived. This was a serious misfortune for 
Eadmund, since the position of the Northern Primate 
had now become one of commanding power, sufficient 
to turn the scale at a crisis. The extremely scanty 
supply of Bishopricks in the North, together with the 
constant changes in government had thrown political 
as well as spiritual predominance into his hands: and 
Wulfstan was not a man to stand aloof. The motives 
that actuated him at this juncture are not clear: but 
he threw over his former allegiance and espoused with 
energy the cause of the rebellious Northmen. Their 
host made a successful descent into mid-Britain; and 
in A.D. 943 the King found himself obliged to agree to 
a peace negotiated between the two Archbishops, by 
which Olaf consented to receive baptism and acknow¬ 
ledge Eadmund as his nominal over-lord, but was left 
virtually independent, and so the great work of the 
preceding reign was for the time undone. 

Young as he was, the King shewed no inferiority 
to the great princes of his line either in political or 
military capacity. In internal affairs he busied himself 
with effect. Among other things he dealt with the 
growing scandals arising from the hitherto almost 
unchecked right of blood-feud, which men began to 
feel was incompatible with the Christian profession 
and a common national life. One of his laws enacts 
that 1 if any man slay another, he is to bear the feud 
himself: and if his kinsmen forsake him and will not 
help him to pay the full wei' (i.e. compensation), they 
are to be out of feud, provided they do not give the 
culprit food or protection. And if any man take venge- 
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ance on any save the actual doer of the deed, he is to 
be out of the King’s peace.’ 

This law reflects the greatest credit upon the King 
who passed it: for nothing is more difficult than to 
change current customs by enactment, and nothing 
more invidious. Moreover, it shews that Eadmund’s 
mind was of a progressive order. In laying down 
the above principles he was paving the way for 
the more enlightened conception of crime which pre¬ 
vails in modern law, as a wrong committed primarily 
not against the individual but against the public 
peace. 

Had his life been spared, he gave every promise of a 
great reign. But it was cut short by his untimely 
death at the hands of an assassin. He was giving a 
feast at Pucklechurch in A.D. 946, when in the midst 
of the banquet a robber named Leofa, whom he had 
banished, broke into the hall, and rudely seated himself 
at the royal board. The cupbearer strove to eject 
him, and Eadmund himself rushed forward to give him 
help : but the murderer succeeded in driving his dagger 
into the young King’s heart. 

One of Eadmund’s ecclesiastical appointments was 
the translation of Oda to the metropolitan See. This 
he did in A.D. 942, and in the following year had 
selected Dunstan for the Abbacy of Glastonbury. To 
him therefore belongs the credit of recognising the 
merits of these two eminent men, wh^se names are 
linked together in the great monastic revival, which 
will form the subject of the two following chapters. 


CHAPTER V 


THE HOUSE OF WESSEX AND THE RISE OF 
DUNSTAN 

I N what is, or was until recently, the popular con¬ 
ception of English history, the name of Dunstan 
stands for the embodiment of monkery in its most 
aggressive form. He has been depicted as in his 
earlier years a gloomy recluse, haunted by visions of 
the Evil One, stamping out with relentless self-discip¬ 
line all the softer affections; and afterwards, when 
exalted to the highest place, as a tyrannical bigot, 
forcing his monastic rigorism upon an unwilling clergy 
with unscrupulous zeal, and even conniving at deeds of 
violence on any that were bold enough to thwart his 
will. The historical Dunstan by no means answers to 
this exaggerated picture. Like all great men, he held 
strong views, and did his best to enforce them. But 
the contemporary records are silent about those features 
which have seized on the popular imagination. They 
depict him as earnest, indeed, in the carrying out of 
his spiritual reforms, yet not unmindful of expediency 
even in them, but still more conspicuously eminent 
as the wise statesman who guided the progress of 
England’s unity during two important and eventful 
reigns. 

With Dunstan’s name that of Glastonbury will 
ever be associated. This venerable spot, England’s 
earliest sanctuary, hallowed by the legendary visit 
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of Joseph of Arimathea, has of late years been 
picturesquely recalled to our interest by the pilgri¬ 
mage of Bishops from the Lambeth Conference of 
A.D. 1897 to pay their tribute of reverence on behalf 
of the Anglican Communion to the traditional 
resting-place of the conquered Christianity of old 
Britain. Still more recently has its interest been 
enhanced by its acquisition through the bounty of 
Churchmen as a perpetual possession of the national 
Church of England. 

The earliest Church at Avalon, to give it the Roman 
name so familiar to readers of Tennyson, was con¬ 
structed of wattle-work. It was known as the Vetusta 
Ecclesia: Gildas, the Welsh historian, and the younger 
Patrick of Ireland, were buried within it, and for several 
centuries its humble structure was reverently preserved. 
To the East of it in British times some local saint built 
a small church of stone, dedicated to St Mary: and 
later still, yet before the Saxon came, some pilgrims 
from North Britain built a third church to the East of 
the former two. 

About the beginning of the eighth century St Eald- 
helm, Abbot of Malmesbury and Bishop of Sherborne, 
advised Ine King of Wessex to build a basilica of 
stone to the East of the three existing churches, which 
was dedicated to St Peter and St Paul. The four 
churches were all enclosed within one wall. Ine’s 
church was called the Major Ecclesia , and was after¬ 
wards rebuilt on a larger scale by Dunstan. This, 
together with the original wattled church, was found 
standing by the Normans, who preserved the Vetusta 
Ecclesia , which was then cased in wood and covered with 
lead, and erected a new Major Ecclesia. Both of these 
were burnt to the ground in A.D. 1184. The Vetusta 
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Ecclesia was then rebuilt of stone on its old site, and 
there it stands to-day. The architects then laid out 
the plans for a great church Eastward of it, which was 
built in the Early English style, and joined on to the 
Vetusta Ecclesia by an Early English building, which 
served as an extension of the Vetusta Ecclesia , and 
afforded an entrance to the great church still to be 
seen. Thus, about the year A.D. 1350, the vast edifice 
was completed, the ruins of which still delight the 
visitor. 1 

Dunstan was of noble birth. His father Heorstan is 
said to have been brother to Archbishop Athelm, and 
his mother Cynethryth was known as a devout lady of 
high degree. He was born most probably at Glaston¬ 
bury in A.D. 924, and educated in the Abbey, which in 
spite of its decayed condition still attracted pilgrims 
from many parts, and, notably, learned monks from 
Ireland, to whom it is likely the boy owed his first 
impressions and first training in religion. His eager 
thirst for knowledge was as marked as his sensi¬ 
tively spiritual temperament. He grew up with a 
constant consciousness of the Divine presence, which 
found expression in visions, dreams and fits of abstrac¬ 
tion, as well as in a singular purity of thought and life. 
Some strange experiences of deliverance from danger 
were interpreted by him as direct communications from 
the unseen world, and in the stories that circulated after 
his death were distorted into grotesque and ridiculous 
legends. 

He was sent as a youth to ^Ethelstan’s Court, but his 
studious and devout habits made him unpopular with 
the young nobles, whose ill-treatment finally drove him 

1 See the Bishop of Bristol’s paper on the subject. (Church Historical 
Society’s tracts no. 30.) 
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to seek retirement as a recluse. During his exile 
from the Court, his thoughts were distracted between 
the desire for marriage and a secular life, and the 
promptings towards the monastic profession which 
increasingly made themselves felt. His irresolution 
lasted till a severe illness brought him to the brink 
of the grave. The former pleadings of his relative 
iElfheah of Winchester that he should devote his 
life to God came upon him with renewed force. 
He received at his hands the order of priesthood 
together with the monastic habit, and was appointed 
to officiate in the Church in which he had been 
baptised. A lady of high birth named ^Ethelflaed, 
who was probably his kinswoman, attracted by his 
earnestness and austerity, chose him as her friend 
and director, and at her death named him her heir. 
His father’s death gave him in addition an ample 
patrimony : but he divided both these fortunes between 
the poor and the Church. During Eadmund’s reign 
he remained at Glastonbury, devoted not only to the 
study and practice of religion but to those manual and 
decorative arts in which he attained so high an excel¬ 
lence, and found such abundant consolation in his later 
years. 

In A.D. 942 Eadmund persuaded him to leave his 
cell and to take up his residence at court; and it was 
there that he met Oda, to whom Eadmund, with the 
advice of his Witan, offered the See of Canterbury in 
that year. The friendship of these two men was fruit¬ 
ful of great results. It was Oda to whom the idea 
came of qualifying himself for the government of a 
monastic house by learning the higher rule as it was 
now practised on the Continent The Benedictine 
rule, which had become extinct in England, had 
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in Flanders and Germany only languished. The 
monasteries of Flanders were vigorous compared 
with those of England, while that of Fleury in 
France was equally superior to those of Flanders. 
The Continental reform had begun by the substitu¬ 
tion of the rule of Benedict of Aniane throughout 
the monasteries of the Empire for the old rule of 
Benedict of Nursia, which had laid down excellent 
general instructions but allowed too much freedom in 
details of observance. The new rule was found to err 
even more on the side of excessive minuteness, and 
was soon set aside. But it gave the impulse to a 
stronger and more practicable code of regulations, 
which were adopted by general consent, and formed 
the basis of the reformed Benedictinism which was to 
be introduced into England. 

The leading champion of this reform was Odo, Abbot 
of Cluny, who founded the celebrated community of 
the Cluniacs. He was called in to assist in the re¬ 
organisation of the ancient Abbey of Fleury, which 
under his guidance speedily rose to high renown, and 
was placed by the Pope at the head of all the monasteries 
of France. It was to this monastery that Oda of 
Canterbury sent emissaries to ascertain the correct rule. 
Having learnt it, he adopted the monkish habit, and 
settled down in his Cathedral city, where he proceeded 
to restore the Cathedral which had become decayed. 
It was about this time that he and Eadmund issued 
regulations for clerical continency, for the punish¬ 
ment of adultery, and for the due performance of 
holy wedlock. 

Dunstan, young as he was, had evidently secured 
the Archbishop’s confidence. But his enemies at Court 
prejudiced the King’s mind against him, and he 
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remained for some time out of favour. But one day 
the King, when hunting at Cheddar, was in imminent 
danger of being carried by his horse over the cliff. 
He was preserved, as he believed, by a miracle: and 
his thoughts turned at once to the man whom he had 
wronged. He rode without delay to Glastonbury, and 
then and there named Dunstan as its Abbot. The 
Abbey was part of the royal estate, and the King had 
a right to appoint whom he would. He must have felt 
that this youth of nineteen had in him powers which 
high position and responsibility would surely bring to 
the front. Dunstan began the work of restoration 
immediately ; and two years later, when he was about 
twenty-one, the appointment was formally confirmed. 
The extent of his reforms at this date is difficult to 
determine. He had not yet become acquainted with 
the improved Benedictine rule, though he had 
certainly assumed the name and habit of a monk. 
The establishment seems to have been more of a 
school than a monastery, and the young Abbot took a 
keen delight in teaching the scholars, who in return 
regarded him with deep affection, and the tenderness of 
his relations with them and the rare gentleness of his 
discipline were long remembered by the schoolboys of 
England. 

We have already mentioned the early death of 
Eadmund at the age of twenty-five. As his sons were 
too young to undertake the government, the crown fell 
to his brother Eadred, who had been Dunstan’s play¬ 
mate as a child, and with whom he was on terms of the 
most intimate friendship. This was the turning-point 
of Dunstan’s life. With Eadred’s accession his career 
as a statesman begins. 

Eadred was a sickly young man, unequal to the rude 
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feasting that was general in those days, and often 
incapacitated through illness. But he had strenuous 
counsellors in his mother Eadgifu, in ^Ethelstan 
Ealdorman of East Anglia, and in Dunstan. The 
latter he appointed treasurer of the royal estates, and 
shortly afterwards Chancellor. Underthis able guidance 
the King regained the allegiance of Northumbria; and 
it was on one of his visits to the North that Dunstan 
saw what he believed to be the incorrupt body of St 
Cuthbert at Chester-le-Street. Trouble, however, soon 
arose in that unquiet region. Wulfstan, the Archbishop, 
who had sworn fealty to Eadred, broke his word, and 
intrigued with the disaffected nobles to introduce Eric, 
son of the Norwegian King, as King of Northumbria. 
The insurrection was not finally subdued until a.d. 954^ 
when the government of the North was entrusted to 
Earl Oswulf. Two years before, during the progress 
of the war, the Archbishop had been taken prisoner, 
and confined in the fortress of Judanburh. At its 
conclusion he was released from confinement but not 
allowed to return to his province. A kinsman of Oda’s, 
Oskytel, bishop of Dorchester, was sent to York to 
take over the Episcopal duties, and on Wulfstan's 
death he succeeded to the See. 

In undertaking his political labours Dunstan was 
powerfully supported by ALthelstan, whose wealth and 
influence were such that he was popularly known by 
the appellation of the ‘half-King.* Oda and Dunstan 
also acted in accord so long as Eadred lived. Though 
the superior genius of Dunstan has elipsed Oda’s fame, 
he should in justice be allowed a full share of the 
credit due to a successful administration. His pastoral 
letter to the Bishops exhorting them to greater diligence 
and holiness of life, written in stilted Latin, is still 
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extant; and we know from other instances that he was 
a stern reprover of sin, not sparing those in high 
place. 

It was probably at Dunstan’s instance that the two 
Archbishops had assisted at Eadred’s coronation at 
Kingston-on-Thames. His hand may also be traced in 
the solemn proclamation which announced it, which 
lays stress on the choice of the nobles and the authority 
of the bishops of the realm. It was ever his desire to 
consolidate the kingdom under the royal authority, 
and one great step towards this was the transference of 
Northumbria to the government of an Earl, and the 
co-operation of its Archbishop in acts affecting the 
Church or kingdom. 

During these years of political experience Dunstan 
was not unmindful of his duties as Abbot. He spent 
a great part of his time at Glastonbury, developing his 
educational work, establishing a library, and encourag¬ 
ing literary pursuits. Of his love for his pupils we 
have already spoken. The library he founded was of 
special interest, owing to the preservation of several 
books from it till the time of the Reformation, and of a 
few even to the present day. One of these, containing 
a curious medley of grammatical and ecclesiastical 
treatises, bears on its first page a drawing of our Lord, 
holding in His right hand a sceptre and in His left a 
book, with a monk kneeling at His feet and asking for 
1 mercy on Dunstan/ A note on the margin tells us 
that this was his own work, and designed at Glastonbury. 
It is now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Another 
portrait, also by him, of a boy named Wulfrid, perhaps 
his own brother, is found in the Liber Sa?icti Dunstani , 
a volume of canons on various subjects. The titles of 
several other books are known, but no other drawing of 
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his remains. Samples of his penmanship, however, 
occur on various charters. He was also well skilled 
in music, and Eadmer relates that one day, while over¬ 
come by sleep during the service, he heard the strains 
of a Kyrie , which on waking he dictated to his assistant, 
and it was preserved after his death and sung on certain 
festivals. 

His wonderful skill in handicrafts was utilised for 
the training of his pupils in smith's work and 
ornamental design. Dunstan laboured at these all 
through his life. Two of the best-loved adjuncts of 
Church worship, the belfry and the organ, are indebted 
to him for improvement. The great bell at Abingdon, 
noted for its fine tone as late as the twelfth century, 
was wrought by him. Bells had been for several 
centuries a feature in our churches, and were at first 
called Clocks , Latinised into clocca , for which the 
equivalent Campana came a little later into use. 
Organs were introduced into Europe from the East, 
and appear to have been known in England as early as 
the seventh century, since St Ealdhelm, in one of his 
quaint Latin poems, speaks of their thousand voices. 
Some centuries later a monster organ was constructed 
for the old Church at Winchester, which in A.D. 990 is 
described by the monk Wulfstan as fitted with twelve 
upper and fourteen lower pairs of bellows, worked by 
seventy men ! This organ gave the semi-tones, but the 
number of manuals is not mentioned. 

The success of the Glastonbury experiment was 
the precursor of another almost equally famous. 
iEthelwold, one of Dunstan’s disciples, a native of 
Winchester, who had been ordained with Dunstan by 
iElfheah and followed him to Glastonbury and been 
made prior, felt so strong a desire for a stricter 
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discipline that he begged his Abbot's permission to 
leave England and study the rule abroad. Dunstan, 
unwilling to lose the co-operation of so active a man, 
persuaded Eadred to offer him the headship of the 
ancient but decayed Abbey of Abingdon. TEthel- 
wold accepted the appointment, and took with him 
from Glastonbury five clerks who formed the nucleus of 
an influential monastic school, which spread the 
educational movement thoughout Mercia. The fruits 
of Alfred’s efforts were now becoming apparent. A 
literary impulse manifested itself in spirited war-songs 
and fine dirges, which we find embedded in the pages 
of Henry of Huntingdon and other annalists, as well 
as in the picturesque legends that clustered round 
the royal house, recalling in their imaginative beauty 
those of ancient Rome. This impulse continued in a 
more prosaic form through a long list of scriptural 
versions and lives of saints as well as treatises on 
grammar and popular knowledge. 

But the progress of this work was interrupted by the 
King’s death. He had striven courageously against 
the weakness of his bodily health, and his reign had been 
on the whole successful. By placing himself, however, 
too unreservedly in Dunstan’s hands, he had given his 
government a party complexion, and alienated a 
powerful body of opinion. 

No sooner was Eadwig, the late King’s nephew, 
elected to the throne (he was a boy of fifteen), than a 
court revolution took place. Eadgifu was driven from 
her position and her property seized. A lady named 
iEthelgifu and her daughter, who were near of kin to 
Eadwig, had obtained the chief influence over him. 
Dunstan maintained his position so far as to be 
allowed to crown the King: but he was distrusted by 
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the King’s party, and at the coronation feast an 
irreparable quarrel occurred. Eadwig, instead of 
remaining through the entertainment and doing the 
honours to his guests, left them in the middle of the 
banquet, and was discovered amusing himself in the 
company of the two ladies. The nobles sent Dunstan and 
Cynesige bishop of Lichfield to bring him back. Their 
message was haughtily answered, and the two prelates 
dragged him into the hall by main force and set him 
on his seat. It is said that Dunstan threatened 
iEthelgifu with death, and his conduct was without 
doubt rude and imperious. The affront was one that 
the King was not likely to condone, and ^Ethelgifu 
persuaded him to act at once against his minister. 
Dunstan was pronounced an outlaw and driven from 
the kingdom. He set sail for Flanders, where 
Arnulf gave him shelter in the Abbey of St Peter at 
Ghent, which under Abbot Gerard had adopted the 
new Benedictine rule. This residence of his in Ghent 
is important for the history, as it enabled him to study 
at first-hand the system of monastic rule which had 
approved itself to the leading Continental reformers. 

During his exile he kept in touch with his friends in 
England. Eadwig and his counsellors reversed his 
policy with results disastrous to themselves. The 
following year the King’s marriage with! ^Elfgifu, 
iEthelgifu’s daughter, took place in spite of Archbishop 
Oda’s prohibition on the ground of nearness of kin. 
This step on the King’s part caused much displeasure 
among his kinsfolk. They withdrew their support from 
him and persuaded his brother Eadgar to share their 
disaffection. Their attitude was strengthened the 
following year by the action of Oda in annulling the 
marriage. The whole land north of the Thames rose 
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in revolt, and a joint meeting of the Mercian and West- 
Saxon Witans agreed on a division of the realm. 
Eadvvig was to retain Wessex and Eadgar was to hold 
the rest. 

Next year Oda took a stronger step. The King had 
still continued to live with iElfgifu as his wife. The 
Archbishop now gathered a force together, and seizing 
the Queen’s person carried her out of the country. 
The King had no choice but to bow beneath the blow. 
The return of Dunstan, which had taken place as soon 
as Eadgar was firmly established in his seat, threatened 
to overwhelm him altogether. For Eadgar’s Witan had 
decided that Dunstan should be raised to the Episco¬ 
pate. The see of Worcester was conferred upon him, 
and he was consecrated by Oda. In the following year 
Oda died, and Dunstan was promoted to the See of 
London, which he held in plurality with that of 
Worcester. The Archbishoprick, if not vacant at this 
time, was at any rate unoccupied, for iElfsige of 
Winchester, whom Eadwig had appointed, had gone 
to Rome for his pallium, and perished in the snows of 
the Alps. On the news of his death another appoint¬ 
ment was made, most probably by Eadwig, of Brihtelm 
of Wells. The King’s death, however, prevented the 
consummation of the appointment. Brihtelm had sup¬ 
ported the anti-Dunstanite policy, and on the succession 
of Eadgar to the whole kingdom, was at once set aside 
in favour of Dunstan. The pretext for his deposition 
was not avowedly political, but was based on his 
inability to rule. He was sent back to Wells, and 
Dunstan in the following year sought his pallium at 
Rome from Pope John XII. 

The question arises, What connexion had these 
political revolutions with the reforming religious 
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schemes of Dunstan and his party ? The answer is 
not very clear, but it seems on the whole that the 
connexion was incidental rather than direct. The 
monastic revival was hardly as yet a matured plan in 
Dunstan’s mind, for he had not until his exile seen it 
in actual working. At the same time, Oda’s sympathies 
lay that way, and ^Ethelwold, the most forward of 
Dunstan’s supporters, was known to be strongly in 
favour of it. There was a general impression that 
Dunstan was hostile to the existing system and more 
or less resolved to remove it. This impression com¬ 
bined with his political partisanship to set the great 
nobles who were of the King’s blood against him, and 
their counsels not only helped to procure his banish¬ 
ment, but had the effect of undermining the influence 
of his powerful friend, ^Ethelstan the half-King, who 
after Dunstan’s exile gave up public life and retired to 
a monastery. 

The antagonism of Eadwig and his counsellors to 
Dunstan’s policy naturally threw Eadgar and his 
supporters into closer union with it. Dunstan there¬ 
fore felt himself secure of a free hand: and in de¬ 
manding the King’s assistance in his ecclesiastical 
policy he no doubt relied on his own powers of ad¬ 
ministration to carry forward not only this, but what 
he seems to have cared for even more, those great 
measures which he was devising for the consolidation 
and unity of the kingdom. 

His religious innovations naturally occupy more 
space in the records of his monkish biographers than 
his political schemes. But, as has been pointed out 
by our great historian, it is the King who is ever 
foremost in spiritual reforms and the prelate who 
takes the initiative in the great affairs of state. 
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The position of the Archbishop of Canterbury gave 
a strong vantage-ground for both these activities, 
and Dunstan was a man capable and self-reliant 
enough to avail himself to the full of the opportunities 
offered. We must reserve for the next chapter an 
account of how this was done. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE NEW BENEDICTINISM 

D UNSTAN had now attained the summit of his 
ambition, or, to speak more charitably, had 
received the reward due to his character and abilities. 
He determined to strengthen the movement he had 
inaugurated by the help of Episcopal colleagues on 
whom he could rely. Fortunately, opportunities were 
at hand. His own former sees, London and Worcester, 
were vacant. To the former /Elfstan was appointed, to 
the latter Oswald, while in the following year his friend 
and pupil Aithelwold received the prominent See of 
Winchester. 

The career of Oswald was eventful in itself and 
important for the Church. He was a nephew of the 
late Archbishop, by whose bounty he had been 
educated for the priesthood, and assisted in his 
desire to obtain the headship of the Old Minster at 
Winchester. After spending some time there, he 
became dissatisfied with the worldly and luxurious life 
led by the Canons, and sought Oda’s permission to 
retire for a time to some Continental monastery where 
a stricter rule prevailed. By his uncle’s advice his 
choice fell on Fleury, the pattern monastery of the time. 
While there he assumed the monastic habit, and became 
distinguished for holiness of life as well as for pro¬ 
ficiency in all departments of Church music. He 
remained at Fleury for several years, apparently 
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contented with his lot, and without any intention of 
returning to England. But the time came when Oda’s 
health failed, and he felt his last illness approaching. 
He had a warm affection for Oswald, and desired to 
see him and lay his last commands upon him before 
he died. He sent a message requiring his presence, 
but Oswald arrived too late. He went immediately to 
the north to seek counsel from his kinsman Oskytel, 
now Archbishop of York, who persuaded him to remain 
with him for a time, and introduced him to Dunstan, 
on whom he made a very favourable impression and 
who marked him out for preferment. 

Oswald, monk as he was, had a gentle and conciliatory 
temper: and when he came to Worcester, soon made 
himself beloved by the clergy, who gathered round 
him in such numbers that he was obliged to send to 
Fleury for his old comrade Germanus to come and 
assist him. After a time, he made Germanus Abbot 
of a monastic house which he founded at Westbury for 
the instruction and training of young clergy, and which 
obtained great success. It seems that the new Bene- 
dictinism, if temperately urged, was not so unwelcome 
in England as it undoubtedly became when its 
introduction was effected by the violent measures of 
ALthelwold. 

It will be remembered that Aithelwold had up to this 
time been exercising the office of Abbot at Abingdon. 
Under his headship the conventual discipline had been 
improved, and the Church rebuilt and richly furnished. 
But with his transference to Winchester he felt him¬ 
self in a position to act with greater vigour. He began 
by asking the King’s permission to eject the secular 
clergy from the Old Minster and replace them by 
monks. The King at first hesitated. The Chapter 
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was filled with men of noble birth, whom it might be 
difficult at once to dislodge. He advised ^Ethelwold 
to content himself with expelling the more incorrigible 
clergy and supplying their places with those whom 
they had hired to do their work. This plan, as might 
be expected, did not answer : and at last the King 
granted the bishop leave to carry out his will. On a 
Saturday in Lent, attended by a royal deputy named 
Wulfstan to prevent resistance, he entered the choir, 
and flinging a bundle of cowls on the floor, gave the 
Canons the choice between immediate departure and 
assumption of the habit. A small number accepted 
his offer. The rest, terrified and helpless, fled from 
the Church. iEthelwold had provided a detachment 
of monks from Abingdon, headed by a resolute man 
named Osgar, whom he had formerly sent to Fleury 
when himself appointed to Abingdon, to study the 
rule and report for his guidance. Osgar and his party 
took the place of the ejected Canons, and the substitution 
was successfully accomplished, though not without bitter 
resentment and a suspected attempt on the bishop’s 
life. Osgar not long afterwards returned to Abingdon 
as its Abbot, and ^Ethelwold assumed the headship of 
the Old Minster. 

The New Minster, which had been founded by Alfred 
and completed by Eadward, was also served by secular 
clergy, and was speedily dealt with in the same way. 
The canons were, however, allowed a year of grace to 
prepare Tor the change. The Nunna Minster was 
next reformed on similar lines, and an additional 
establishment of two smaller Abbeys was effected 
within the city, one for monks and another for 
nuns. 

But the King and his minister had far larger schemes 
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in view, nothing less than the re-establishment of the 
strict monastic rule over the whole of England, and 
they made use of iEthelwold for this object The 
Bishop’s zeal was indefatigable. He purchased from 
the King the sites of the royal foundations of Ely, 
Thorney and Medehampstead (the later Peterborough), 
and restored them as monastic establishments. Eadgar 
then gave him authority to visit all the monasteries in 
the kingdom, and exact compliance with the Benedictine 
rule. This employment was entirely congenial to 
^Ethelwold. To effect it with more shew of equity, he 
translated the new statutes into English, so that all 
might understand their drift; and a little later, pre¬ 
pared a modified rule for English monks founded on 
that of Benedict of Aniane, which became known as 
the Concordia Regalaris , and was accepted by a Council 
of the Church. 

Meanwhile Oswald in his Diocese of Worcester had 
been carrying out by much gentler methods a similar 
revolution. In seven of his Churches the Clergy agreed 
to accept the rule. In the case of the Cathedral he is 
said to have succeeded by means of a ruse. He built 
the new Church of St Mary’s hard by the Cathedral, 
and entrusted it to a community of monks, among 
whom he himself made a point of regularly officiating. 
The services were frequented by large congregations 
and became so popular that Wensine, Dean of the 
Cathedral, thought it best to come to terms. He 
offered to assume the habit, and several others followed 
his example. Before long, the number of canons had 
become so insignificant that the Cathedral passed 
almost without a struggle into the hands of the monks. 

In A.D. 971 Oswald was promoted to York : but 
according to the bad precedent set by Dunstan, with- 
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out relinquishing his See of Worcester. It is said that 
this was by Dunstan’s special request, from fear lest, if 
he left Worcester, his work there might be undone. 
The real motive, however, was more probably political: 
for Oswald does not appear to have made any change 
in the position of the Minster clergy nor, as far as we 
know, in any other Church of the Diocese. 

The portion of England that stood most in need of 
reform was Mercia. In Wessex Alfred had started 
measures which though tentative and interrupted might 
have been developed further without such severe 
friction as actually occurred. In the North, again, 
there lingered traditions of the older Church life which 
could be resuscitated without recourse to violence. 
But Middle England had been so devastated by the 
Danish ravages that its intellectual and spiritual con¬ 
ditions had become deplorable, and nothing short of a 
stringent reformation would have been sufficient to 
restore them. 

During the earlier years of Eadgar’s reign we may 
suppose that owing to his youth the direction of 
national affairs was mainly in Dunstan’s hands. But 
as soon as his age matured, he shewed himself both 
earnest and capable in all the duties of a sovereign. 
He had married early in life the lady ^Ethelflsed, by 
whom he had a son Eadvvard, his successor, and after¬ 
wards martyr and saint. After her death, he married 
in A.D. 965 as his second wife, ^Elfthryth, daughter of 
Ordgar the Ealdorman, who became the mother of his 
second son ^Ethelred. It was in the interval before 
this marriage in all probability that the story of his 
abduction of a nun from Wilton must be inserted, if 
indeed there is any truth in it. A later chronicler 
mentions that Dunstan, on hearing of the offence, 
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imposed a seven years’ penance on the King, and 
refused to crown him until the period of humiliation 
had expired. There are grounds, however, for believ¬ 
ing that other reasons were present to the Archbishop’s 
mind for deferring the ceremony. 

Eadgar’s reign was one of prosperity and peace. At 
his birth Dunstan was said to have heard a heavenly 
voice foretelling peace to England so long as the child 
that was born that day should reign and Dunstan live. 
The circumstances of the time combined with the 
King’s wise rule to bring the nation into one. The 
Danelaw, which comprised the great Northumbrian 
Earldom, was allowed to retain its own customs undis¬ 
turbed. Nevertheless the Danes were rapidly losing 
their separate nationality and becoming merged in the 
English people. We have seen Oda, Oskytel and 
Oswald, all of them Northmen by blood, filled the two 
chairs of Canterbury and York; and the bestowal of 
high posts on men of the Danelaw had the effect of 
infusing new and valuable elements into English life. 

In spite of the King’s efforts, the monastic revival 
which he had so much at heart took only partial root. 
It is said that he founded forty monasteries, and 
historians point him out as the first promoter of con¬ 
tinuous monastic life in England. But when we come 
to consider the number of houses in the different 
provinces, we shall find that only in Wessex, East- 
Anglia, and some parts of Mercia, was the system 
firmly established. The whole of Northumbria was 
without a monastery. This can only be accounted for 
by a lack of enthusiasm among the people at large. 
The work of the monasteries, which in older times, had 
promoted so many branches of an infant civilisation, 
had already been to a great extent superseded by the 
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growth of progress and the influence of the parish 
system. The effect of the Danish invasions had, it 
is true, been very unfavourable to the parish clergy. 
They had sunk down into an impoverished condition, 
and the standard of clerical morality had become 
decidedly low. Vain attempts were made in the laws 
of the time to rouse them to a sense of the duty of 
continence, by appealing to the fear of God’s judgment 
and of public disgrace; while within the Danelaw it 
would seem as if clerical marriage was even legally 
recognised. The same causes which depressed the 
lower clergy tended to exalt the higher. The growing 
power of the King sought an ally in the Episcopate 
against the ever-increasing independence of the great 
Ealdormen. Bishops were invested with political 
responsibilities, enriched with grants of land, and sat 
in the Witan as equals of the lay Earls. It is to 
Dunstan more than to any one else that was due the 
beginning of that association with politics on the part 
of Bishops, which became more marked after the Nor¬ 
man Conquest, and continued uninterruptedly until the 
Reformation. 

Dunstan’s own share in the displacement of seculars 
by regulars does not seem to have been great, though, 
as the King’s minister, he has obtained the chief credit 
or discredit of it. As has been stated, he is popularly 
regarded as the relentless persecutor'of the married 
clergy. But so far as contemporary records bear 
witness, he does not appear to have enforced any legis¬ 
lation against them as such. It was the presence of 
secular clerks in Cathedral Chapters and so-called 
monastic communities that aroused his reforming zeal, 
and there is no doubt that the greater proportion of 
the former bodies did consist of married men. Many 
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of these were charged with far graver acts of incon¬ 
tinence, and had brought morality as well as discipline 
into disrepute. The ejected and homeless canons 
naturally represented his action in the most oppressive 
light, and succeeded in confusing the principle for 
which he really contended, namely the acceptance by 
such bodies of the Benedictine rule, with another prin¬ 
ciple to which he was equally devoted but did not 
enforce, namely the separation of all persons in orders 
from their concubines or wives. 

The few instances in which we are expressly in¬ 
formed of his personal attitude suggest that, so far 
from being a persecutor, he was inclined to let things 
alone. When at Worcester, for instance, he made no 
attempt to alter the constitution of the Chapter; nor 
when he went to Canterbury, did he disturb the Canons 
of Christ Church or turn them into monks. 

The culmination of Eadgar’s glorious reign was 
reached in the year A.D. 973, when the ceremony of his 
coronation was solemnly performed at Bath by the two 
Archbishops amid a distinguished concourse of the 
great nobles of the realm. The legendary pretext for 
delaying it has been referred to. But a better reason 
is afforded in the desire of Dunstan to put the seal 
upon his great work of statesmanship by displaying 
Eadgar as truly King of the whole nation. The 
reforms so dear to the King’s heart had now been 
practically accomplished. The New Minster had been 
solemnly dedicated, and the body of St Swithun trans¬ 
lated thither by Dunstan, ^Elfstan and other Bishops. 
The allegiance of the Northern Primate had been 
secured by the questionable but effective expedient of 
uniting York with Worcester, which was repeated in 
later days. The power of the great Ealdormen was 
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exercised in their own dominions with little attempt at 
restraint, but they were satisfied with a nominal sub¬ 
jection to the Crown, and, so long as Eadgar lived, 
supported him. Justice was impartially administered 
throughout the Kingdom, and King Eadgar’s laws 
ecclesiastical and civil were accepted in his lifetime 
with general approval, and looked back to in after days 
as the ideal exemplar of English legislation. 

Everything seemed to promise a further increase of 
national prosperity. But all such hopes were cut short 
by the death of the King two years later. Like almost 
all the house of Wessex, he lacked the vigour of con¬ 
stitution necessary to carry an active ruler through the 
labours of a prolonged reign, and he can hardly have 
been more than thirty-three years of age at his death. 

This event was the signal for a fresh arrangement of 
parties. iElfhere, Ealdorman of Mercia, set himself at 
the head of an anti-monastic movement, and restored 
the seculars in many of the churches of his province. 
iEthelwine, Ealdorman of East Anglia, aided by Briht- 
noth of Essex, espoused the cause of the monks. The 
religious dispute was complicated by a more serious 
one regarding the succession. Eadward, the son of 
Eadgar’s first wife, was a boy of thirteen. iEthelred, 
his son by his surviving Queen /Elfthryth, was a child 
of seven. It was obvious that neither was yet in a 
position to rule. iEthelwine, who was related to the 
Queen by marriage, supported the claims of her son, 
while iElfhere strenuously advocated^those of Eadward. 

Dunstan might have been expected to side with the 
monastic party. But his patriotism rose superior to 
such considerations. He knew that Eadgar had named 
Eadward as his successor in his will, and he felt secure, 
if Eadward were elected, of maintaining his former 
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influence. He appealed to his colleague of York to 
act with him, and Oswald once again shewed his free¬ 
dom from partisan bigotry by responding to the invita¬ 
tion. By the vigorous action of the two Archbishops 
Eadward’s election was ensured, and he was duly 
crowned by them in A.D. 976. His reign, however, 
was destined to be both brief and calamitous. A 
famine afflicted the country, and the fierce rivalry of 
the two ealdormen was with difficulty kept in check by 
Dunstan’s moderating hand. iEthelwine and his 
brother ^Elfwold, supported by Brihtnoth, had forcibly 
resisted the attempts to suppress the monastic houses 
in East Anglia: and so threatening was the aspect of 
things that to prevent civil war a great Council was 
summoned at Kirtlington in A.D. 977, at which the 
leaders of both parties met in debate. No satisfactory 
conclusion was arrived at, but the disposition of the 
assembly seems to have been unfavorable to Dunstan’s 
policy. He arranged for another Witan at Caine in 
Wiltshire the following year, at which the famous 
catastrophe occurred, which was appealed to by the 
Archbishop's panegyrists as the direct interposition of 
heaven in his favour. The meeting was held in an 
upper chamber, and an animated discussion was at its 
height when the floor suddenly gave way, and the 
greater part of the assembly were precipitated through 
the ceiling into the basement below. Several were 
killed or wounded by the fall. Dunstan alone, with 
one or two of his friends, was left unhurt. He had 
caught hold of a beam and stayed himself by it on the 
edge of the flooring. A sinister construction has been 
placed on this occurrence by some modern historians, as 
if the accident had been prepared by Dunstan by way 
of a retort to arguments which he could not answer. 
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There seems, however, no evidence whatever for sus¬ 
pecting him of so atrocious a deed : and it is but 
another instance of the prejudice which has hindered 
in so many quarters an impartial estimate of his 
character. Florence of Worcester mentions a third 
Council on the same subject held shortly afterwards at 
Amesbury. 

In the year A.D. 978 the intrigues around the throne 
culminated in the cruel murder of the young King at 
Corfe, which was doubtless instigated by his step¬ 
mother, anxious to secure the immediate accession of 
her own son. A later story records how Eadward was 
returning alone one day from the chase, and was met 
by Ailfthryth at the door with a cup of wine which she 
handed to him, and while he drank of it, he was stabbed 
from behind by a servant at Ailfthryth’s command. 
Though severely wounded, he had just strength enough 
to spur his horse forward in the hope of joining his com¬ 
panions, but soon fainted and slipped from the saddle, 
and was dragged through the forest by winding paths, 
and afterwards tracked by his blood to the spot where 
he had expired. To the disgrace of his kinsmen and 
supporters his death was allowed to pass unavenged, 
and he was buried without royal honours at Wareham. 
The nations conscience, however, was stirred at the 
deed. A revulsion of feeling took place, and the victim 
of a woman’s jealousy was canonised as martyr and 
saint, and received a place in the Calendar of the 
English Church which he still holds. The body was 
translated to Shaftesbury, the Ealdorman of Mercia and 
the Archbishop assisting at the ceremony. 

The accession of ALthelred in A.D. 979 made it clear 
that Dunstan’s services would no longer be required. 
Nevertheless he acquiesced in the King’s election, and 
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was allowed to place the crown upon his head. The 
following interesting passage is quoted from William of 
Malmesbury with reference to the Coronation oath. 1 
‘ This writing is copied letter by letter from the writing 
which Archbishop Dunstan delivered to our lord at 
Kingston on the very day when he was consecrated 
King, and he forbad him to give any other pledge but 
this pledge, which he laid upon Christ’s altar, as the 
Bishop instructed him: “In the Name of the Holy 
Trinity, three things do I promise to the Christian 
people my subjects : first, that I will hold God’s Church 
and all the Christian people of my realm in true peace : 
second, that I will forbid all rapine and injustice to 
men of all conditions: third, that I will enjoin justice 
and mercy in all judgments, whereby the just and 
merciful God may give us all His eternal favour, who 
liveth and reigneth for evermore.”’ 

iEthelred is known as the Unready, or more correctly, 
the Redeless, i.e. the man without good counsel. Un¬ 
ready in the sense of unprepared or shiftless he cer¬ 
tainly was not. On the contrary, his intellect was 
rapid, and his energy considerable. But the King’s 
position in face of the growing independence of the 
Ealdormen and their mutual jealousies was extremely 
difficult; and iEthelred lacked the firmness, sagacity 
and patience which alone could have enabled him to 
weather the storms that arose. Dunstan found that 
among the King’s advisers there was no place for him. 
He passes from the scene of political life, and his last 
years were spent at Canterbury amid the congenial 
duties of his pastoral office. He may have intervened 
to secure the election of iElfheah (better known as St 
Elphege) to the Bishoprick of Winchester on the death 

1 See Green’s * Conquest of England,’ ch. vii. p. 258. 
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of /Ethelwold; and he appeared once again to defend 
the estates of the see of Rochester from the high-handed 
action of the King. But the interval before his death 
was mainly spent in peaceful devotion to religious and 
educational work. He looked into the condition of 
the various manors of his Archbishoprick, rebuilt the 
residences, and added chapels to them. He wrote 
pastoral letters to admonish or encourage the bishops 
of his province, one of which, to Wulfsine of Sherborne, 
is preserved, and well worth perusal. He preached 
regularly in the Cathedral, where his eloquence gained 
him the admiration, as his gentleness gained him the 
love of all his dependants. He pursued his favourite 
artistic recreations with undiminished zeal, and en¬ 
couraged literature with his patronage. 

The last occasion when he performed the service 
was on Ascension-Day A.D. 988. It was observed that 
he preached on the great theme of the festival with 
extraordinary power in spite of his enfeebled health. 
After giving the benediction and the kiss of peace, he 
begged his people to remember him in their prayers 
when he should be taken from them. The next two 
days were spent in the solitude of his chamber in 
preparation for the change. On the Saturday he 
breathed his last, pouring out his soul in a touching 
prayer which his biographer has preserved. 

Thus died in the sixty-fifth year of his age one of 
England’s great men: one whose memory has lingered 
among his countrymen, and whose figure, though in a 
distorted shape, has become familiar almost as a nursery 
tale. 

His worthiest record is found in the peace and 
prosperity of the reign he guided, and in the just laws 
for which that reign was famous. The calamities that 
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began to gather round the kingdom as soon as his firm 
hand was withdrawn speak no less eloquently of his 
value to the nation. That he was imperious and 
intriguing cannot be denied. The hatred he aroused 
proves him to have been more forceful than scrupulous. 
But his conception of statesmanship was of a very high 
order; and though the immediate results of his work 
were undone, it left, like that of Alfred, permanent 
traces, which were revived and utilised at a later date. 

As a Churchman his work is open to a less favourable 
judgment. The great reform on which he set his heart 
was doubtfully fitted to accomplish its purpose, while 
the violent methods adopted by some of his friends and 
encouraged by the King, could not fail to produce 
bitter resentment and to lead to future reprisals. It is 
true he had no quarrel with the parish clergy. There 
is no evidence that they were dragooned by him into 
compulsory submission to his views. But the general 
drift of his policy unquestionably weakened their 
influence, and threw an unwholesome predominance 
upon the monastic side of ecclesiastical life. This is 
especially evident in the decision made at his sugges¬ 
tion in a council held at Winchester, when it was 
enacted that where a Cathedral was attached to a 
monastery the monks should have the right of choosing 
the Bishop from among the brethren of their- own or 
some neighbouring monastery. It appears strange 
that King and Witan should have agreed to a proposal 
which directly tended to diminish their own freedom of 
choice. It is true that the interests of both were 
nominally safeguarded. But the subsequent history 
proves that a strong weapon was now put into the 
hands of the monks for binding future bishops by a 
sense of gratitude to the interests of their order. 
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We cannot acquit the Archbishop of a somewhat 
narrow conception of the Church’s work in the world. 
The primitive and simpler monasticism was confess¬ 
edly a need of the times, since it was the only available 
machinery for implanting in a rude age the arts of 
civilisation and the blessings of a stable moral life. 
But the revived monasticism, truly spiritual as were its 
aims, lent itself only too readily to ecclesiastical ambi¬ 
tion and aggrandisement. It weakened the general 
sense of religion, by making men regard it as a thing 
apart, fixed by prescribed rule, and only really attain¬ 
able under the conditions of separation from the world. 
By the hard and fast line drawn between regular and 
secular clergy, and the contemptuous disparagement of 
the latter, a misleading and dangerous element was 
introduced into men’s conception of the Christian life, 
which, once established, was almost impossible to 
eradicate, and which we believe has been a source of 
much injury to religion. For the leading part he 
took in the introduction of this idea Dunstan will be 
favourably or unfavourably judged according as men’s 
minds lean towards the ascetic and coercive aspect 
of the Christian faith or towards its larger and more 
human influences in the way of persuasion and the 
example of home religion. 

He was succeeded by TEthelgar, one of his Glaston¬ 
bury pupils, who had been made Abbot of the New 
Minster by TEthelwold. In A.D. 980 he had been 
consecrated to Selsey, the See founded by Wilfrith for 
the South Saxons, now supplanted by Chichester. 
Here he made no attempt to upset the existing order 
of clergy. They remained secular all through the 
changes that ensued ; and the old statutes, which were 
confirmed under Henry II., are still those under which 
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the Cathedral is governed. He was transferred to 
Canterbury as a man of wise and conciliatory temper 
who would continue Dunstan’s regime, but he died the 
following year, when Sigeric, another of Dunstan’s 
Glastonbury pupils, was appointed in his place. He 
had been ordained to the Bishoprick of Wiltshire, 
founded, as we have said, by Plegmund, which after 
several vicissitudes, was finally merged in that of 
Sarum, a century and a half later. Sigeric went to 
Rome for his pallium, and lodged in the Saxon School. 
He enjoys the unenviable distinction of having been 
the first to recommend the King to buy off the Danish 
invaders with a tribute, a fatal precedent, which had 
disastrous results. 

It was during his Primacy, and by his authority, 
that the Homilies of Ailfric appeared, a book which 
gained a popularity hardly inferior to that of their 
namesake and counterpart, the two Books of Homilies 
issued under Edward VI. 

Who AElfric was is very uncertain. There was an 
Archbishop of Canterbury of the same name who suc¬ 
ceeded Sigeric in A.D. 996, but there is no good reason 
for identifying him with the Homilist. There was also 
an ALlfric, Archbishop of York in A.D. 1002, whose 
violent character makes it most improbable that he was 
the peaceful student and thoughtful divine of whom we 
speak. The name was extremely common at the time; 
and what evidence we have points to our Ailfric as 
having held no higher office than that of Abbot of 
Cerne in Devon. 

He was educated in the school of Aithelwold at 
Winchester, and continued there under his successor 
Ailfheah until his departure for the monastery of 
Cerne. While at Cerne, he occupied his leisure by trans- 
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lating theological treatises into English. His motive 
for supplying his countrymen with the authoritative 
works of the Fathers was i because he had seen and 
heard of much error in many English books, which 
unlearned men in their simplicity have esteemed great 
history.’ It must be observed that in censuring the 
native writers he makes an express exception in favour 
of Alfred. The literary impulse which the great King 
had set on foot had evidently taken firm hold : and 
although few names of English authors of that time 
have come down to us, we must suppose that quite an 
extensive literature existed. 

The collection of sermons which he issued did not 
pretend to the merit of originality. They are almost 
all translated from the masters of the Latin Church, 
and, so far as the language is concerned, excellently 
rendered, but he shews an undue partiality for the 
allegorical method of interpreting Holy Scripture. 
So well was this volume received that jElfric followed 
it up by another, sent, like the first, to Canterbury for 
the Archbishop’s imprimatur. It is in this series that 
the discourse is found which gives ALlfric his pro¬ 
minence in Anglo-Saxon theology. In his sermon for 
Easter-Day he puts forth a very remarkable exposition 
of the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, which would 
appear to stand alone in the theology of the day. He 
declares that the sacred elements are in kind corruptible 
bread and wine, but according to the power of the 
Divine Word they are in sooth Christ’s Body and 
Blood, not, however, in bodily guise, but after a ghostly 
manner. The passage is quoted at length in Hook’s 
* Lives of the Archbishops,’ and in Lingard’s ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Church,’ and is well worth perusing. 1 At the 
1 See Appendix to this Chapter. 
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same time it would be an error to suppose that his 
teaching represents the consistent doctrine of the 
Church of England in his time. He is indebted for it 
to Bertram, a monk of Corbie, who wrote about the 
year A.D. 860, and whose reasoning iElfric has closely 
followed. 

The encouragement he received led him to extend 
his compilations to a series of lives of the saints, 
which so pleased his friend and patron iEthelweard, 
Ealdorman of Wessex, that he insisted on ^Elfric’s 
undertaking a translation of several portions of the Old 
Testament. To this task he applied himself at first 
with some misgiving, but gradually warmed to his 
subject, and strove by his renderings of the Books of 
Judges and Kings and the Wars of the Maccabees to 
rouse among his countrymen the patriotic fire that had 
burned so nobly in the breasts of the Jewish heroes. 

Another and more original work of his was an ex¬ 
planatory account of the Old and New Testaments, 
which comprises all the books that were afterwards em¬ 
bodied in the Canon of Trent. Such a popular intro¬ 
duction to the study of Scripture must have been 
highly useful, and the interest it aroused was wide¬ 
spread. Other writings of his are of less importance, 
such as the Episcopal charges for Wulfsine of Sherborne 
and Wulfstan of York, and pastoral letters condemning 
the sin of drunkenness and the marriage of the clergy. 
He tells Wulfsine that he writes in English that every 
one may understand him. Certainly he makes his 
meaning plain enough, though making a questionable 
use of texts to enforce it. In inveighing against the 
married clergy, he rests his argument not only upon 
the law of the Church and the example of the Apostles, 
which is assumed; but on the express enactment of 
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the Lord in the words, * Whoso hateth not his wife, is 
not a minister worthy of Me.’ 

It is partly from this letter that we gather the round 
of duties that was expected of a parish-priest in those 
days, which has been already referred to in the second 
chapter. The duties of the other orders of the ministry 
are also laid down by him. While he allows the Bishop 
the highest governance in things ecclesiastical, he points 
out that there is no real difference of order between the 
Episcopate and the priesthood, but only the authority 
to ordain, confirm, consecrate Churches, and take care 
of God’s rights. Of iElfric’s later life we have no 
notices, nor is the year of his death known. 


NOTE ON AILFRIC’S HOMILY FOR EASTER-DAY 

This homily of ^Elfric’s is so interesting as a popular comment 
on an abstruse subject, and presupposes so much intelligence 
among his English readers, that a quotation of the Eucharistic 
passage referred to in the text may be welcome. It is copied 
from Hook’s ‘Lives of the Archbishops,’ under ^Elfric of 
Canterbury. 

‘Now certain men have often inquired and yet often do inquire 
how the bread which is prepared from corn and baked by the 
heat of fire can be changed into Christ’s Body, or the wine which 
is wrung from many berries can by any blessing be changed into 
the Lord’s Blood. Now we say to such that some things are said 
of Christ literally, others typically. It is a true and certain thing 
that Christ was born of a maiden, and of His own will suffered 
death, and was buried, and on the third day rose from the dead. 
He is called Bread typically, Lamb, and Lion, and whatsoever else. 
He is called Bread because He is the life of us and of Angels. He 
is called a Lamb for His innocence; a Lion for the strength 
wherewith He overcame the strong Devil. But yet, according to 
true nature, Christ is neither Bread, nor a Lamb nor a Lion. Why 
then is the holy housel called Christ’s Body or His Blood, if it be 
not truly that which it is called? But the bread and the wine 
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which are hallowed through the mass of the priests appear one 
thing to human understandings without, and cry another thing to 
believing minds within. Without, they appear bread and wine 
both in aspect and taste ; but they are truly, after the hallowing, 
Christ’s Body and Blood through a ghostly mystery. 

‘A heathen child is baptised; but it varies not in its aspect 
without, although it be changed within. It is brought to the font 
sinful through Adam’s transgression, but it will be washed from 
all sins within though it be not changed to aspect. In like 
manner the holy font-water, which is called the well-spring of life ? 
is in appearance like to other water and subject to corruption ; 
but the might of the Holy Ghost approaches the corruptible water 
through the blessing of the priest, and it can afterwards wash 
body and soul from sin through ghostly might. Lo, now we see 
two things in this one Creature. According to its true nature 
water is a corruptible fluid, and according to a ghostly mystery 
has salutary power. In like manner if we behold the holy housel 
in a bodily sense, then we see that it is a corrupt and changeable 
creature ; but if we distinguish the ghostly might therein, then 
we understand that there is life in it, and that it gives immortality 
to those that partake of it with faith. Great is the difference 
between the invisible might of the holy housel and the visible 
appearance of its own nature. By nature it is corruptible bread 
and corruptible wine, and is by power of the Divine Word truly 
Christ’s Body and Blood, not however, bodily, but spiritually. 
Great is the difference between the Body in which Christ suffered 
and the Body which in the housel is hallowed. The Body verily 
in which Christ suffered was born of Mary’s flesh, with blood 
and bones, skin and sinews, with human limbs, quickened by a 
natural soul. And His Ghostly Body, which we call housel, is 
gathered of many corns without blood and bone, limb-less and 
soul-less ; and there is therefore nothing therein to be understood 
bodily, but all is to be understood spiritually. Whatsoever there 
is in the housel which gives us the substance of life, that is from 
its ghostly power and invisible efficacy; therefore is the holy 
housel called a mystery, because one thing is seen there and 
another understood. That which is seen there has a bodily 
appearance, and that which we understand therein has ghostly 
might. Verily Christ’s Body which suffered death and from death 
arose will henceforth never die, but is eternal and impassible. 
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The housel is temporary, not eternal, corruptible and distributed 
piecemeal, chewed between teeth and sent into the body, but it is 
nevertheless by ghostly might in every part all. Many receive 
the holy Body, and it is nevertheless in every part all by ghostly 
miracle. Though to one man a less part be allotted, yet there is 
no more power in the greater part than in the less, because it is 
in every man whole by the invisible might. This mystery is a 
pledge and a symbol. Christ’s Body is truth. This pledge we 
hold mystically, until we come to the truth, and then this pledge 
will be ended. But it is (as we have said) Christ’s Body and 
Christ’s Blood, not bodily but spiritually. Ye are not to inquire 
how it is done, but to hold in your belief that it is done.’ 


CHAPTER VII 


THE NATIONAL DECAY 

E VEN before the time of Aithelred we meet with 
indications of a change in the social conditions 
of the people, which carried with it the seeds of ex¬ 
haustion and decay. So far back as the reign of 
Alfred we had occasion to dwell on the decline of 
learning and religious zeal. This process had con¬ 
tinued until the vigorous efforts of the Benedictine 
reformers had to a certain extent checked its advance. 
But these were too partial and external to prove an 
adequate remedy. Larger causes were at work which 
penetrated to the roots of the people's life. The chief 
of these was the steady diminution in the number of 
free ceorls, who had been the backbone of the English 
nation, and held their land under the old system of 
common ownership by the folk. The proportion of folk- 
land or land thus owned by the free-men, to boc-land or 
land held by a charter from a lord, had been gradually 
decreasing, until at the time at which we have now 
arrived, the immense majority of the free cultivators 
had declined into the position of villeinhood. It had 
become acknowledged that no man could hold his own 
except under the protection of a lord, to whose court 
and not to his folk-mote he now looked for the pre¬ 
servation of his rights. The position and power of the 
manorial lords had therefore greatly increased, thus 
effecting a change in the balance of the social system. 
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The same tendency that elevated the lesser thegns 
applied with equal force to the greater nobles, and 
these again gathered round the provincial ealdormen, 
who were rapidly acquiring a position almost of in¬ 
dependence. The social change brought in its train a 
political change. The power and rivalry of the Ealdor¬ 
men menaced the King’s authority, and threatened to 
wreck the unity of the State. The King endeavoured 
to counteract this danger by appointing as Ealdormen 
men who owed their position to his favour alone, and 
would therefore find their interest in supporting his 
prerogative. But the disintegration had proceeded too 
far to be arrested. The political tendency to disrup¬ 
tion was not controlled by religious earnestness or 
patriotic zeal. Every organ of the national life had 
come to suffer from isolation or enfeeblement, and 
though material prosperity remained, the higher spirit 
which alone makes it worth having, had well-nigh 
died out. 

Thus everything seemed to conspire towards external 
interference as the only force powerful enough to 
restore a healthier tone. The Danes, who for three- 
quarters of a century had on the whole maintained 
peaceful relations, once more appeared as invaders. 
Their country had silently grown into a compact power 
under the strong hand of Gorm, who had succeeded in 
bringing its nobles into subjection to himself. Various 
attempts had been made to extend the dominion of 
Denmark on the Continent, but they had all failed; 
and Swein, son of Harold Bluetooth, had vowed that 
he would conquer England. In A.D. 991 a body of 
Vikings landed in Essex, and defeated Earl Brihtnoth 
in a pitched battle, in which the Earl was slain. 
iEthelred’s advisers counselled him to secure immunity 
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from further attack by purchasing the goodwill of the 
invaders. A sum of ;£i 0,000 was agreed upon, in con¬ 
sideration of which they agreed to place their services 
at his disposal for defence against his foes. The King, 
however, determined to take further precautions against 
the danger he foresaw. He turned to Normandy, 
which under the able rule of William Longsword and 
Richard the Fearless had been consolidated into a 
powerful duchy. A treaty was made between the two 
states, which resulted ten years later in the momentous 
step of ALthelred’s marriage with the Duke’s daughter 
Emma. This union was a departure from the tradi¬ 
tional relations of England with Flanders established 
by Alfred, which were calculated to serve as a counter¬ 
poise to Norman influence. By introducing a Norman 
Queen ^Ethelred inaugurated that intimate connection 
between the English and Norman Courts which was to 
lead to his son’s expatriation among Emma’s kindred 
and the establishment of a Norman Duke upon the 
English throne. For the moment the plan answered. 
The King, confident in his new alliance, and wearied with 
the exacting behaviour of his Danish auxiliaries, issued 
orders for their assassination. The secret was well 
kept; the Danes had no suspicion, the King’s orders 
were readily obeyed, and carried out to the letter on 
St Brice’s day (Nov. 13, 1002 A.D.). 

The next year saw Swein’s first descent upon Eng¬ 
land, which would probably have been successful had 
he not been recalled by an insurrection at home. The 
King now realised his danger, and at once took mea¬ 
sures for the better defence of the country. He raised 
Eadric, a man of great ability but low birth, to the 
ealdormanry of Mercia, gave him his daughter to wife, 
and entrusted him with the chief authority. A fleet 
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was prepared, to provide which a new system of taxa¬ 
tion was introduced, in the form of a ship-levy, known 
from its object as the Dane-geld. This was in sub¬ 
stance a land-tax raised by the royal reeve in each 
shire, and based on the extent of each man’s landed 
estate. It was found a convenient and workable 
impost, and was continued for fiscal purposes long 
after the need of its first destination had passed away. 
Indeed, with some modification, and with the addition 
of a tax on personalty in the time of Henry II., it 
formed the basis of our regular taxation all through 
our history until the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. 

But this organisation came too late to be effective. 
In A.D. 1010 Thurkill ravaged a great part of England, 
and the King again purchased his withdrawal by a 
still heavier tribute. There was some delay in the 
instalments that were due, and Thurkill retaliated by 
laying siege to Canterbury, and possessing himself of 
the Archbishop’s person as security for payment. The 
story is one of the most touching in our annals. The 
saintly prelate, whose early austerities at Bath and 
subsequent administration of the See of Winchester 
had matured the firmness of his Christian character, 
stood forth as the fearless champion of the sufferers, 
and sternly rebuked the cruelty of their captors. They 
silenced his appeal, seized him and carried him off to 
their ships as a hostage, demanding as the price of his 
liberty an exorbitant ransom, which they hoped to secure 
by compelling him to surrender the Cathedral treasure. 
For seven months the Archbishop was dragged about 
from port to port or left to languish in prison. But 
they vainly hoped to break his constancy. Unmoved 
by threats, he returned words of Christian charity to 
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the reviling of his enemies, who eager as they were for 
blood, were still more eager for gold. At length, at the 
Easter feast, when the hall at Greenwich was filled 
with a riotous and drunken mob, the Archbishop was 
brought before them and greeted from every side with 
shouts of ‘ Gold, Bishop, give us gold.’ He replied, 
‘ I have no other gold to offer than the gold of true 
wisdom, the knowledge of the living God.’ The 
revilers, furious at his calmness, hurled him to the 
ground, and snatching up the ox-bones from which 
they had stripped the flesh for their savage meal, pelted 
him with them, till one of their number, in pity for his 
sufferings, dealt him the death-blow with his battle-axe. 
He is said to have been a noble whom iElfheah had 
won over to the faith, and though ill-instructed in the 
spirit of the Gospel, he made such return as his half¬ 
heathen gratitude inspired. We read that after the 
murder the Danes were seized with remorse. They 
gave up his body for burial in London, where it was 
laid to rest beside the Bishops of London and Dor¬ 
chester. Within ten years it was conducted with all 
pomp, lying in state on the barge of a Danish King, 
to the Cathedral of Canterbury, and solemnly deposited 
by the side of Dunstan, his already sainted predecessor. 

Without further delay the tribute was paid: and 
Thurkill consented to remain in the King's service. 
But the avenger of St Brice’s massacre was on his way 
to our shores. No sooner had Swein’s army landed 
than the fiction of a united Empire vanished, and 
within a few months iEthelred had sent off his wife 
and her two sons to Duke Richard at Rouen; and he 
himself, after taking refuge for a while on Thurkill’s 
fleet, had abandoned all hope and followed his family 
to the Norman Court. 
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Thus the crime by which the King had been seated 
on his throne, guiltless though he had himself been of 
it, met its appropriate retribution. The fierce Dane 
seized the English crown and spread terror and disgust 
everywhere by his brutal excesses. But his triumph 
was short-lived. He died within the year at 
Gainsborough; and the nation sent a message to 
/Ethelred begging him to return : ‘ for that no lord 
was dearer to them than their own lord, if he would 
hold them in rightlier wise than he did aforetime/ 
lie sent his son Eadmund with pledges of good 
government; these were accepted, and King and witan 
then established ‘ full friendship byword and pledge on 
either hand, and declared every Danish king an outlaw 
from England.' 

But things were destined to turn out otherwise. 
When iEthelred arrived, he found that Thurkill had 
quitted his service, and joined Cnut Swein’s son. 
England was once more divided against itself. The 
King’s health was failing fast, and he felt unequal 
to command. His elder son Eadmund, known as 
Ironside, had by an unwise marriage offended his father 
and quarrelled with the powerful Ealdorman Eadric. 
Eadric has obtained a name infamous in English 
history for his frequent change of side. He now 
determined to ally himself with Cnut, who was 
ravaging the country almost unopposed. The army 
refused to move without its King. But the King’s 
spirit failed him, and he took refuge in London, which 
had remained stedfastly loyal through all this critical 
period. Within a few days he died, and such of the 
Witan as remained chose Eadmund as their King. 
He marched into the West, which still held to him, 
and, gathering together an army, forced Cnut to raise 
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the siege of London and hurry with the traitor Eadric 
to meet him. Then Eadric again wavered in his 
allegiance, and came over to Eadmund. A great battle 
was fought at Assandun on the Crouch, in which victory 
declared for Cnut, and the greater part of the English 
nobles were left dead on the field. Eadmund and 
Eadric fell back upon the Severn, followed by the 
victor and his army, but a second battle was averted 
by Eadric’s mediation, and an arrangement made for 
the partition of the kingdom. Wessex and the English 
part of Mercia were given to Eadmund, while the rest 
of the country went to Cnut. Within a few months 
Eadmund’s death left Cnut master of all England. 
There is some mystery about his end. The later 
Chronicles assert that he was murdered by Eadric’s 
contrivance in the same shameful way in which Eglon 
of Moab was slain by Ehud. Mr Green throws doubt 
upon the story: but the universal execration heaped 
upon Eadric by almost all the Chroniclers makes it at 
least conceivable that the charge is true. Cnut, at any 
rate, shewed his opinion of the man: for no sooner did 
he present himself at his court than by the King's 
orders he was seized and put to death. 

We are now called upon to witness one of those dra¬ 
matic transformations of character, which Shakespeare 
has pictured for us in Prince Hal, and of which in all his¬ 
tory there is no more striking instance than that of Cnut. 
Hitherto he had appeared as a typical Dane, a capable 
but brutal soldier, violent in temper and ruthless to all 
who opposed him. From the time when at the age of 
twenty-two he took the reins of sovereignty into his 
hands, he stands forth as one of the ablest and justest 
rulers who have ever occupied our throne. 

He decided from the first that he would govern 
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England as an English King. To secure his position 
he set aside the mother of his two sons Swein and 
Harald, and sought in marriage Emma, widow of the 
late King. She was ten years his senior, but willingly 
acceded to his request. At his coronation in London 
he pledged himself to govern according to Eadgar’s 
laws, and this promise was religiously kept. His 
whole policy was directed to make England the centre 
of his dominions. His realms of Norway and Den¬ 
mark fell into the position of under-kingdoms. The 
chief offices of the kingdom were bestowed on English¬ 
men ; and not only this, but English bishops and 
missionaries were sent to Norseland to carry forward 
the conversion of the people and their progress towards 
civilisation. Among the able men whom he selected 
for distinction by far # the most remarkable was Godwine, 
whose origin is said to have been humble, but who had 
performed a service to one of the Danish nobles which 
he requited by an introduction to Cnut. The King 
saw the rare qualities of the man, and gave him 
opportunities both in the field and at the council-board 
of proving his merit. He raised him to the Earldom 
of Wessex, and gave him his sister-in-law Gytha to 
wife. We shall hear more of Godwine in the next reign. 
From A.D. 1020 onwards he became the King’s chief 
counsellor, who entrusted him with the administration 
of the country during his frequent absences abroad. 
His name appears in all charters next to that of the 
King, and he gradually became the possessor of 
enormous wealth. 

The See of Canterbury was filled by the appointment 
ol Lyfing or Living, who had been Bishop of Wells 
since A.D. 999. He was the fifth Archbishop in 
succession who had come from Glastonbury. He 
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forsook his post for a time during the calamities of 
Swein’s invasion, and we hear little of his episcopal 
administration. He died in A.D. 1020, and was 
succeeded by iEthelnoth, also a Glastonbury man. It 
appears that he was appointed on the sole nomination 
of the King, who issued a mandate to Wulfstan of 
York to come and consecrate him. He went to 
Rome for his pallium, which he obtained from Pope 
Benedict VIII. On the question of these episcopal 
appointments Lingard has the following interesting 
remarks: ‘The vague and doubtful language of the 
historical records of the eighth and ninth centuries 
does not enable us to determine whether bishops were 
elected, or appointed by the will of the sovereign. 
Probably both were conjoined, the king’s nomination 
being equivalent to a command, and the choice of 
clergy and people being a formality precedent to 
consecration. Ecgbehrt and his successors usually 
disposed of sees in national councils with the consent 
of the bishops and ealdormen : but under Cnut and his 
successors the will of the King was much more absolute, 
and by them the investiture with ring and staff seems to 
have been introduced. From that period the mitre 
frequently became the reward of intrigue and influence. 
Bishops were chosen from the twelve chaplains of 
the King, or the favourites of some powerful 
earl. This was specially the case under Eadward the 
Confessor.’ 1 

The institution of the royal chaplains here alluded 
to demands a few words of explanation. We have 
mentioned the employment of the Archbishop as 
minister to the King. This practice was continued 
after Dunstan’s death by iEthelred, who thus employed 
1 Lingard, ‘ History of the Anglo-Saxon Church,’vol. i., p. 85. 
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Sigeric. But the rise of the office of Secmidarius or 
High Thegn, who was a lay-officer, had begun to sup¬ 
plant the political prerogatives of the Archbishop. All 
through Cnut’s reign Godwine held this position. The 
growing machinery of government, however, required in 
addition a body of trained and capable administrator 
and these were naturally to be looked for among the 
clergy, who alone possessed the educational qualifica¬ 
tions that were needed. Hence we find the King 
introducing the institution of the royal chapel, and 
selecting as his chaplains all the ablest ecclesiastics he 
could find. These he entrusted with his business ; and 
as they were always under his eye, they obtained the 
best chance of being appointed to bishopricks; and 
as a matter of fact, we find that a very large proportion 
of the Episcopate had served as Chaplains of the Court. 
This accounts for the predominantly political proclivities 
of the English Bishops as distinct from the lower 
clergy which was a feature of our Church life from this 
time forward till the Reformation. 

The King’s attitude to the Church was consistent 
with his general policy. He manifested his sympathies 
for English saints by conducting the body of the 
martyred Archbishop to its Canterbury resting-place; 
and he endeavoured to blot out the remembrance of his 
earlier cruelties by shewing honour to those Abbeys 
which had been despoiled by his countrymen. He 
built a church at Assandun in memory of those who 
had fallen on both sides in the battle. He enriched 
the houses of Ely and Ramsey, which had both suffered 
at Danish hands, and instituted anniversaries in honour 
of Dunstan and the martyred King Eadward. He 
refounded the Abbey of Bury St Eadmunds, where an 
English King had been slain by Danish violence, and 
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paid a pilgrimage to Glastonbury to the tomb of his 
gallant adversary Eadmund Ironside. 

The King's care for the Church displayed itself also in 
the ecclesiastical laws passed by his Witans. One of 
these regulates the privilege of sanctuary and the 
penalties for violating it. These vary according to the 
sanctity or importance of the Church. The ‘head 
churches' demand a fine of two hundred and forty 
shillings: the ‘ middling,' one hundred and twenty: 
the ‘ lesser churches,' which have a burying-place but 
where little service is done, have to be satisfied with 
sixty shillings, and the country churches or chapels, 
which have no burying-place, with thirty. Of the 
other religious and moral enactments in this code we 
may mention two as of general interest; one pressing 
upon the clergy the need of wisely instructing their 
flocks and on the people the obligation of receiving the 
Holy Eucharist at least three times in the year; and 
the other, laying down stringent prohibitions against 
Sunday labour. 

In A.D. 1023 Wulfstan II, Archbishop of York, died 
after a pontificate of twenty years, and was succeeded 
by iElfric of whom we have already spoken, who 
received his pallium in the following year from Pope 
John. His rapacity and violence procured him the 
name of Puttock or the Hawk ; but the former tendency 
was circumscribed by the detachment of the See of 
Worcester from the Archbishoprick, of which it will be 
remembered it had been held as an appanage by both 
Oswald and Wulfstan. 

The most memorable event in Cnut’s reign was his 
pilgrimage to Rome. The year in which it took place 
is uncertain. Florence of Worcester and William of 
Malmesbury place it in A.D. 1031, but there are good 
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grounds for dating it four or even five years earlier. 
The King had long desired to visit the capital of 
Christendom. The savageries of his early days 
weighed upon his conscience, and he longed to make 
atonement for them by a public profession of his 
repentance before the Prince of the Apostles. From 
Rome he sent a letter to the English people, the earliest 
instance of such a communication that has come down 
to us, in which he lays bare the thoughts of his heart, 
and reveals his conception of the Kingly office. ‘ Be it 
known ’ (he says) ‘ that since I have vowed to God 
henceforth to reform my life in all things, and justly 
and piously to govern the Kingdom and people subject 
unto me, and to maintain equal justice in all things; 
and having determined, through God’s assistance, to 
rectify anything hitherto unjustly done, either through 
the intemperance of my youth or through negligence; 
therefore I call to witness and command my counsellors, 
to whom I have entrusted the counsels of my Kingdom, 
that they by no means either through fear of myself, 
or favour to any powerful person, suffer any injustice 
or cause such to be done in all my kingdom, as they 
tender my affection or care for their own safety. . . . 

I have sent this epistle before me, in order that my 
people may rejoice at my prosperity: because, as 
yourselves know, I have never spared, nor will I spare, 
either myself or my pains for the needful service of my 
whole Kingdom.’ 

The letter was conveyed to iEthelnoth, with instruc¬ 
tions to make it known to the nation. It is a lengthy 
document, and among other things recounts the 
valuable privileges which he had been able to obtain 
for Danish and English pilgrims, together with minute 
regulations for the payment of various Church dues 
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including Peter’s pence. The Archbishop had been one 
of his chaplains, and a close friendship had sprung up 
between them. Together they visited Coventry, after 
the King’s return from Rome, to lay upon its altar a 
precious relic, the arm of St Augustine Bishop of 
Hippo, which Cnut had purchased at Pavia for a 
hundred talents of silver and a talent of gold. 1 To¬ 
gether also they made the journey to Glastonbury 
already mentioned, when the King, kneeling in prayer 
over Eadmund’s tomb, presented the chapel with a 
splendid pall, and granted to the Abbey a confirmation 
of all its ancient privileges and immunities. The text 
of the charter is still preserved, and illustrates the 
complete independence of all external jurisdiction 
which this and other Abbeys were able to obtain. All 
persons, whether judges or primates or of what dignity 
soever, are inhibited under a curse from entering into 
or disturbing its sanctuary, but all causes, ecclesiastical 
and secular, shall await the sole judgment of the 
Abbot and convent. 

Cnut’s reign was peaceful and prosperous, and the 
administration of government during his absences in 
Denmark well performed. But he did not live long 
enough to finish his projected work. Some constitutional 
weakness cut short his life, and he died at the early 
age of forty in A.D. 1035, having bequeathed his English 
Kingdom to his son Harthacnut. But Harthacnut’s 
long absence in Denmark had caused him to be scarcely 
known to the English ; and though Godwine’s gratitude 
to his master as well as his policy of uniting Scandi¬ 
navia and England made him a warm supporter of the 
young prince’s claims, the Witan would not accept 
him. They elected Harald Harefoot, Cnut’s other son ; 

1 Florence, Book ii. ch. ii. 
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and all that Godwine could effect was a division of the 
Kingdom between the two claimants. 

Somewhat to our surprise we find Queen Emma 
espousing the cause of the Danish princes, and assisting 
Godwine in bringing about the final arrangement for 
their sharing power. She seems to have had but little 
affection for her children by iEthelred, and to have 
preferred a Danish to an English succession. But an 
incident occurred shortly afterwards which embittered 
her relations with Godwine and has left a stain on the 
great earl's name. The ^Etheling iElfred, her elder son 
by iEthelred, paid a visit to England in peaceful guise, 
not ostensibly as a claimant, but under the pretext of 
saluting his mother. He came, however, attended by 
a train of Normans, which roused the jealousy of 
Harald. He was seized at Guildford by Harald’s 
orders, blinded, and sent to Ely, where he died soon 
after, while his Norman followers were put to the 
sword. The resentment of the Norman duchy centred 
on Godwine, whom they believed to have been the 
instigator of this atrocious deed. And so persistent 
was the suspicion and so injurious to the Earl’s 
influence that afterwards, when Eadward was King, 
he was charged by Archbishop A£lfric with the crime, 
and forced to purge himself by an oath before the 
altar. 

The Queen Mother still favoured her elder son’s 
cause, but Godwine, impatient at Harthacnut’s supine¬ 
ness, transferred his allegiance to Harald, whose career 
of vice and misgovernment was speedily cut short by 
death. In A.D. 1040 Harthacnut, while meditating 
an armed descent on England, was met by the an¬ 
nouncement that he had been elected King of England. 
Two years of misrule followed, and with Harthacnut’s 
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death in A.D. 1042 Eadward, the younger son of Emma 
by ^Ethelred became undisputed successor to the 
throne. At the request of his half-brother he had 
come to England before that prince’s death, but re¬ 
turned almost immediately to Rouen. He seems to 
have had little desire to reign in England, but it was 
impossible to refuse. The coronation was fixed for 
the following Easter, and he made preparations for 
arriving in time for it. 

In closing this chapter, which relates the culminating 
episode in the long drama of Danish relations with 
England, it may be well to draw attention to some of 
the results of the contact between the two peoples. 
There can be no doubt that the Danelaw introduced 
into this country some valuable elements. The Norse 
character had many affinities with the Saxon. In 
their original heathen faith, in customs, manners and 
language they were near allies. In their large and free 
manhood, in martial daring, in rapidity of action, in 
love of the sea, in the spirit of restless adventure for 
the sake of gain or traffic or for its own sake, they were 
pre-eminent above all nations of their time. It is true 
that by their ferocious cruelty they had destroyed 
some of the best features of England’s earlier life, but 
it is no less true that by the irincorporation with our 
race, they imported into it just those characteristics 
which, grafted on the less ardent nature of the English, 
have developed some of our strongest and most en¬ 
during qualities. The Danes and Norsemen, marked 
as was their racial type, lacked that stubborn persis¬ 
tency in preserving it which is the inheritance of the 
Anglo-Saxon. They were never able to withstand the 
transforming influences of a more matured civilisation 
than their own. In a very brief time they had aban- 
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doned their heathen beliefs for the faith of Christ. In 
Normandy, as in England, they readily adopted the 
national characteristics of the people whose land they 
took. The Frenchman’s chivalry, idealism, subtle in¬ 
telligence and high sense of art, were appropriated and 
exhibited in equal degree by the Gallicised Normans. 
The sense of law and justice, the stubborn endurance 
and the good-natured cheerfulness of the Englishman 
were reproduced together with their own qualities in 
the Anglicised Danes of the later Kingdom. In fact 
the national type of English manhood, which ere long 
was to absorb almost as effectively the invading 
French element, was by the fusion of races already 
matured. In Godwine, in Harold and in Stigand, we 
recognise unmistakeably, in different degrees of alloy, 
the permanent traits of the Englishman. 

On our Church life, on the other hand, the influence 
of these conquerors was decidedly unfavourable. 
Though we acquit them of having directly caused the 
decline of religion and learning, there is no doubt they 
everywhere accelerated it. In the North of England 
especially, it is to them that we must attribute the ex¬ 
tinction of schools and monasteries which had shone 
with so benign a lustre, and that long isolation of the 
See of York which cut it off for generations from the 
Southern Province, and threw it into the position of an 
almost separate Church, compelled by the stress of the 
times to ally itself with alien and rebellious popula¬ 
tions. This fact partly explains, what at first seems 
unaccountable, why the Church of Northumbria had 
no share in the Benedictine revival. The Church, like 
the province, had followed its own bent, and was not 
disposed to accept the influence of a superior however 
legitimate. Hence it is ultimately to the Danish 
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troubles that must be assigned that intolerable self- 
assertion of the prelates of York, which, though partly 
justified by ancient constitutions, formed so fruitful a 
cause of conflict during the early Norman reigns and 
proved so injurious to the independence of the Church 
of England. 

There can be no doubt that the return of Eadward 
was looked forward to with the most sanguine hopes 
by the nation at large. The misrule of Cnut’s sons 
had effaced the feeling of gratitude for his wise govern¬ 
ance. It was expected that English law and English 
ways would once more assert their supremacy. The 
King’s character was hardly known, but the reports of 
it which had reached our shores were wholly favourable. 
He was no warrior, but his gentle manners, fervent 
piety and courtly training all prepared his people to 
anticipate a prosperous and happy reign. How 
grievous was to be their disappointment, and how 
calamitous the condition of Church and State in spite 
of all men’s reverence for their saintly King, will be 
told in the next chapter. 


BOOK II 


CHAPTER I 


THE BEGINNINGS OF NORMAN INFLUENCE 
HE rapid extinction of Cnut’s dynasty had given 



I the nation the opportunity it desired of bring¬ 
ing back the ancient line of kings. Eadvvard was 
hailed with universal joy and with the brightest hopes 
of good government. In his election the Church 
had borne a prominent part. Lyfing, Bishop of 
Worcester and of the Western See of Crediton, had 
recommended him to the Witan. He was hallowed 
on Easter-day, and a powerful discourse was delivered 
by Archbishop Eadsige on the duties of the kingly 


office. 


But the happy anticipations that gathered round his 
coronation were not destined to be fulfilled. The 
King, now forty years of age, and for nearly thirty a 
guest at the Norman Court, was by training and 
sympathies a stranger to his country. His delicate 
frame was unequal to the hardships of war or the 
demands of daily business. His ascetic piety, guided 
by monkish confessors, shrank from an independent 
course of action, and willingly bowed before the 
dictation of spiritual authority. The reverence accorded 
by every Englishman to his holy life did not awaken 
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in his breast any responsive affection. The manners, 
prejudices and language of his countrymen were 
distasteful to him. He accepted the crown with scarce- 
concealed reluctance, and at once surrounded himself 
with companions chosen from the land of his prefer¬ 
ence. It soon became evident that it was to God wine 
and not to him that men must look for the champion¬ 
ship of English interests and the preservation of 
English rights. 

It was in his Church appointments that this partiality 
became most conspicuous. Claims and influences 
which it might be difficult to disregard in the case of 
a lay official could more easily be set aside in the 
selection of a bishop or abbot. Ecclesiastical digni¬ 
ties differ from secular in that they are not dependent 
upon local association. A Bishop or a Dean may be 
appointed to a Diocese in which he has never worked. 
In our own day we have seen English priests sum¬ 
moned to American bishopricks, while appointments 
of Englishmen to Colonial Sees or of Colonial prelates 
to English Sees are far from uncommon. In ne 
eleventh century the latitude of selection was wider 
still, and might ignore not only local but national 
considerations: and Eadward soon shewed his deter¬ 
mination to avail himself of it to the full. In A.D. 1044 
iElfweard, Bishop of London, was afflicted with leprosy, 
and obliged to vacate his see. The vacancy was filled 
by the appointment of Robert, Abbot of Jumteges in 
Normandy, a friend of the King’s early manhood, 
and always his most trusted counsellor. This 
was the first instance since the earliest days of 
our Church of a foreign-speaking Prelate in an English 
See. 

Eadsige was now growing infirm, and desired the 
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appointment of a coadjutor. Coadjutor bishops were 
of long standing in the Church. Eusebius (A.D. 325) 
mentions that when a Bishop was incapacitated by 
reason of age an assistant had in certain cases been 
consecrated for him. The first instance was that 
of Alexander, coadjutor to Narcissus of Jerusalem 
who had reached the age of a hundred and twenty. 
The expedient was not unfrequently resorted to in 
succeeding ages, notably in the case of St Augustine, 
who was consecrated to Hippo during the lifetime of 
Bishop Valerius. But he considered himself dis¬ 
qualified from consecrating his own coadjutor who 
was to succeed him, on the ground that by accepting 
a joint Episcopal responsibility he himself had infringed 
an original principle of Church government, viz. that 
only one Bishop can act in one diocese. Afterwards 
this difficulty was got over by the formal appointment 
of a coadjutor to the title of some other church than 
that in which he worked. Coadjutors were appointed 
either temporarily i.e, for the lifetime of the Diocesan 
bishop (as in the case of Gregory of Nazianzum who 
after the Bishop his father’s death retired into private 
life), or for their own life, in which case they generally 
received the right of succession on the death of the 
occupant. In the present case nothing is said of the 
terms on which Eadsige applied for the boon. He 
proceeded with caution in the matter. He feared, if 
a public election were made, that unworthy influences 
might be brought to bear. There is, unfortunately, 
good ground for believing that the practice of simony, 
or the purchase of preferment, though not in its most 
obnoxious form, was beginning to prevail in our 
Church. Eadsige was careful to take into confidence 
only the King and Godwine, and the appointment 
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was given to Siward, Abbot of Abingdon. Eadsige, 
however, out-lived Siward, and was able to conduct 
the remaining portion of his Episcopate without 
assistance. 

Godwine now directed his efforts to counteracting the 
unpopular appointments of the King. Recognising 
the futility of pressing the claims of English Church¬ 
men, he contented himself with exerting his influence 
in favour of Lotharingian Bishops. The district of 
Lorraine, bordering on France and Germany, was of 
necessity bilingual. The patriotic party preferred 
these German prelates to French ones: they were not 
distasteful to the King, and, as a compromise, were 
tolerably satisfactory to all. They were, of course, far 
more subservient to Rome than the English Bishops ; 
but on the other hand, they had been used to 
Chrodegang’s rule, and so caused less disturbance 
among the Chapters than Norman monks. Many of 
them were conspicuous for learning and piety. 
Hermann, an eminent Lotharingian, was nominated 
to succeed Brihtwold at Ramsbury (1045). 

In the following year Lyfing died. He was 
succeeded in the See of Crediton by Leofric, an 
Englishman by birth but a Lotharingian by train¬ 
ing ; and in the See of Worcester by Ealdred, Abbot 
of Tavistock, who in A.D. 1061 became Arch¬ 
bishop of York. He was a skilful diplomatist, and 
in after years gained renown by a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. 

Increasing intercourse with the Continent brought 
our Bishops into contact with the larger questions of 
the Church. Several instances of their attendance at 
Continental Councils are recorded during the Pontifi¬ 
cate of Leo IX, This would help to make them 
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more amenable to the public opinion of European 
Christendom. 

About this time the name of Stigand comes into 
prominence, and from the part he played in national 
affairs he deserves an introduction to the reader. The 
first notice of him is in A.D. 1020, when Cnut after his 
victory at Assandun reared a stone minster on the site, 
and appointed him one of its priests. As such his 
name is appended to Cnut’s charters in A.D. 1033 and 
A.D. 1035 ; and after Cnut’s death he remained faithful 
to the Danish house. He became chaplain to Harald 
Harefoot, and after his death the friend and adviser of 
Cnut’s widow. It is said that in A.D. 1038 he had been 
nominated for a bishoprick, but did not come forward 
with a sufficient offer to secure it. This rumour, 
whether true or not, is an indication of what people 
thought of his character. At the accession of Eadward, 
possibly as part of the price the King paid to obtain 
his throne, he was raised to the See of Elmham. But 
his friendship for the Lady Emma laid him open to 
the suspicion of political intrigue. He was deposed by 
the Gemot and his estates confiscated. In A.D. 1044, 
however, he made his peace with the King, and re¬ 
appears as Bishop of Elmham, from whence in 
A.D. 1047 he was transferred, no doubt through 
Godwine’s influence, to the important See of Win¬ 
chester. His fortunes now become mixed up with 
those of the great Earl his patron, to whom his 
dexterity in negotiation made him an invaluable ally. 
Godwine’s ambition was content with nothing less than 
making his influence paramount throughout the land. 
His own Earldom of Wessex comprised nearly the 
entire South of England, and he retained this position 
even after the house of Wessex, to whom it properly 
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belonged, had recovered the throne. This must have 
been peculiarly galling to Eadward, and perhaps may 
explain his abandonment of his ancient capital Win¬ 
chester for the new home which he had made for 
himself in the Isle of Thorney, the future Westminster. 

The predominance of Godwine’s house was, in fact, 
a menace to the throne. As an indication of it we 
may mention that Swein, one of his sons, was Earl of 
Hereford ; another, Harold, Earl of East Anglia, and 
a third, Beorn, Earl of Nottingham and Middle 
England. Northumbria stood outside this confederacy, 
isolated and aloof, almost a separate realm, under the 
capable but savage government of Siward the Dane. 
Leofric of Mercia was the only Englishman whose 
position could in any way be compared with Godwine’s, 
and his rule was confined to the four counties border¬ 
ing on North Wales. The power of such a subject 
might well provoke a monarch’s jealousy; and yet, by 
an irony of fortune, it conduced to the increase of his 
prerogative and the consolidation of the realm. For 
Godwine, instead of being obliged, like his predecessors, 
to defend a precarious pre-eminence against competitors 
of equal power, was left free to make his influence 
penetrate into every quarter of the land, and bring 
before men’s minds the possibility of united action. 
By A.D. 1045 he controlled the whole district south of 
Humber, the basins of the Thames, Severn and Trent; 
and had given his daughter Eadgyth in marriage to the 
King, in the hope of strengthening his hold over him, 
and exercising through her some check upon his 
Norman proclivities. 

But the public confidence in Godwine was shaken 
by the gross misconduct of his son Swein. Indulged 
by his father, and of a violent and unbridled character, 
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he had in A.D. 1046 abducted the young Abbess 
of Leominster, and sent her back to the convent 
with child. Such an outrage it was impossible 
to overlook. Swein was declared an outlaw, and 
sought a refuge first at Bruges, and afterwards in 
Denmark. 

Meanwhile events were taking place on the Continent 
that were to have a lasting effect on the history of 
England. William the Bastard, son of Richard by 
the tanner’s daughter of Falaise, had succeeded by 
mingled courage, craft and good fortune in hewing 
his way to the foremost place. He was now undisputed 
master of his Duchy, and had perhaps already cast 
longing eyes on the fair realm beyond the sea. He 
contrived to secure the appointment of one of his 
chaplains named Ulf to the see of Dorchester, 
a rude and violent man, totally unfit to be a 
Bishop, but considered likely to be serviceable to his 
patron’s interests. 

William and Godwine were unavowed rivals. Both 
clearly perceived that the key to the situation was 
Flanders. For some generations it had been the policy 
of the English Kings to secure the friendship of this 
neighbouring state, and Godwine had been careful to 
retain it. William now took the significant step of 
demanding in marriage Matilda daughter of the Count 
of Flanders. Such a union, once achieved, could not 
fail to break the connexion between Baldwin and 
Godwine’s house. Godwine saw the danger, and it is 
to his skilful hand that we must trace the temporary 
defeat of William’s design. Leo IX and the Emperor 
Henry III held a great Council at Rheims in A.D. 1049, 
at which Duduc, Lotharingian Bishop of Wells, was 
present at Godwine’s instance, and the result was a 
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Papal prohibition of William’s marriage on the ground 
of consanguinity. Baldwin withdrew the promise he 
had made to William, and in the following year gave 
another of his daughters named Judith in marriage to 
Tostig, Godwine’s third son. Thus the success of 
Godwine’s schemes was for the moment complete. 
But once again it was seriously checked by the brutality 
of Swein, for whom his father, with unwise affection, 
had procured the King’s pardon and leave to return. 
Being involved in a dispute with his brother Beorn, he 
enticed him into one of his ships and murdered him. 
Swein was now branded with the title of Nithing, i.e. 
utterly worthless, and again forced to leave the country. 
Yet the King, with incredible weakness, was once 
more induced, through the intercession of Ealdred of 
Worcester, to receive him back, and even to reinstate 
him in his Earldom, a triumph for Godwine which 
brought him more harm than good. 

Shortly after took place the death of the aged 
Archbishop. The Chapter immediately elected ^Elfric, 
a kinsman of Godwine’s, to succeed him. This com¬ 
pelled the King to act in self-defence. With his sons 
in the great Earldoms, with Stigand at Winchester, 
with iElfric at Canterbury, what more could Godwine 
have but the Kingdom ? The religious influence of 
the Primate was great: his constitutional importance 
even greater. Alone entitled to crown the King, to 
announce his election and to receive his oath, an 
Archbishop under Godwine’s influence would be an 
instrument in his hands, and the King’s prerogative an 
empty name. 

Eadward therefore launched a counter-stroke. At a 
Witan held in London he appointed Robert to the 
Primatial See. All that Godwine could effect in return 
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was to obtain the nomination of an Englishman 
named Spearhafoc to the vacancy in London. 
But Robert frustrated this design. He went to 
Rome for his pallium, and induced the Pope to 
declare Spearhafoc ineligible on the alleged ground 
of simony. He was thus able to refuse to consecrate 
him, though the wronged prelate defiantly took posses¬ 
sion of his see. 

In the following year an event occurred which 
accentuated the bitterness of contending parties, and 
had grave results for the kingdom. Eustace, Count of 
Boulogne, who had married the King’s sister, landed 
at Dover on a visit to the Court. The insolence of his 
Norman retainers galled the independent spirit of the 
townsmen. A quarrel arose between one of his knights 
and a citizen of good position, in which the latter was 
slain. The populace rose against the intruders and 
killed several of them. Eustace fled to the King, de¬ 
manding vengeance. Dover was in Godwine’s earldom, 
and he was ordered by the King to punish his vassals. 
His troops were in readiness, and relying on their 
support he refused obedience, alleging that the citizens 
were not to blame. He further declared himself the 
champion of the King’s rights against evil counsellors 
and the foreign enemies of the country. The King 
was in a difficulty: but Godwine found he had pre¬ 
sumed too far. Leofric and Siward were not prepared 
to allow him to dictate to the King and terrorise the 
whole nation. They brought their forces to Gloucester, 
where Godwine’s army lay, and insisted that the issue 
should be tried at a national Witan. The first act of 
this Witan was to outlaw Swein: they then required 
Godwine’s presence, that he might clear himself, among 
other charges, of complicity with the murder of the 
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^Etheling Alfred by Harald Harefoot. But Godwine 
determined not to appear. He fled the country, and 
remained for more than a year in Flanders, reckoning 
on the King’s unpopularity and the people’s desire for 
his return. 

No sooner had Godwine departed than Eadward 
separated from the Queen and placed her in a 
monastery, though no suspicion of political intrigue 
attached to her. He next proceeded to expel 
Spearhafoc from London, and replaced him by one of 
his Norman chaplains named William. The appoint¬ 
ment was a good one, and William became much 
beloved in his diocese. This year is also memorable 
for the visit of William of Normandy to the English 
Court, and the rumoured bequest of the kingdom to 
him by the King. 

Meanwhile Godwine, weary of absence, endeavoured 
through the agency of Stigand to induce the King to 
receive him back. The negotiations were unsuccessful, 
and Godwine, who ever preferred diplomatic methods, 
found himself under the necessity of resorting to force. 
He fitted out a fleet, and sailed to the Isle of Wight* 
where he effected a junction with his son Harold’s fleet, 
and the combined squadron entered the Thames and 
advanced to London. The whole country hailed his 
arrival, and were ready to support him by arms, but 
with praiseworthy moderation he declined a contest, 
and sought the presence of the King. Eadward, 
finding himself left almost alone, had no choice but to 
accept the Earl’s excuses and to ratify his demands. 
Robert and Ulf were thrust out of the country, and 
with them were banished all the more obnoxious of 
the King’s foreign friends. William of London had 
followed their flight, but he was recalled soon after, 
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and kept his post through all the troubles that ensued. 
The Archbishop was outlawed, and his see declared 
vacant. Stigand now received the reward of his 
patriotic services, and was promoted to the Arch- 
bishoprick, still, however, retaining, according to the 
evil precedent of the period, the Bishoprick of 
Winchester. Robert fled to Normandy, and lost no 
time in filling the ears of Europe with the story of his 
wrongs. He found a willing listener in the crafty 
William, who knew how to turn Robert’s misfortunes 
to his own advantage, and to hold forth as one of his 
chief objects the redressing of the irregularities of the 
English Church. 

Two points in this episode of our history require to 
be noticed. First, the high statecraft of Godwine, 
who in advance of his age had grasped the force of 
the great constitutional maxim that the King can do 
no wrong. He had posed as the champion of the 
King’s right, as his defender against evil counsellors, 
and by so doing had, perhaps unwittingly, strengthened 
the royal prerogative. Secondly, we observe the ex¬ 
tension of the area of conflict from our Island to the 
whole field of the Church. Robert’s flight to Rome 
and enlistment of the Pope and William on his side 
had raised the royal and primatial successions in 
England to the dignity of international questions. To 
Englishmen, accustomed as they were to the concurrent 
action of Church and State, it seemed a matter of 
course that a Primate expelled from the kingdom was by 
that very process deprived of his See. Nevertheless, 
discerning minds felt grave misgivings about Stigand’s 
right to the Archbishoprick. His predecessor had not 
been canonically deposed. The pallium, which in his 
hurried flight he had left at Canterbury, might be worn 
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by Stigand, but the mere wearing of it could not carry 
the inherent sanction of authority or neutralise the 
taint of schism. 

Stigand himself, though far from scrupulous in 
conscience, felt the necessity of approving his position 
to the judgment of the nation. He applied for a 
pallium to Benedict, who was now Pope ; and obtained 
it, though not without difficulty, six years later. But 
this helped him little: for Benedict himself was 
declared a usurper and his acts were annulled after his 
death. Stigand’s position was therefore decidedly 
irregular. Yet, by a strange inconsistency, no objection 
was raised against the election of Wulfwig, who in the 
same year succeeded to the ejected Ulf. Both he, 
however, and Leofwine, the new Bishop of Lichfield, 
avoided consecration at Stigand’s hands, and went 
abroad for it. 

At the Gemot in A.D. 1053 Arnwig, Abbot of 
Peterborough, resigned in favour of Leofric, one of his 
monks, having obtained leave from the King and the 
brethren of the Monastery. He was a nephew of the 
great Earl, and so prosperous was his rule that men 
commonly spoke of the abbey no longer as Peter¬ 
borough but Gildenborough. 

At the Easter festival at Winchester this year, while 
Godwine and his sons were dining with the King, the 
Earl suddenly fell down speechless, and never rallied 
again. Men looked on his death as a judgment for 
his appropriations of Church property. But if his 
hand had lain heavily on the Church at times, his wife 
Gytha had ever been its generous benefactress. He 
was laid to rest in the old Minster, the first of that 
long line of essentially lay-minded statesmen, so 
prominently characteristic of England ; patriotic, far- 
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sighted and even-tempered, ever preferring argument 
to force, persistent in all his aims, a man of great 
soul, yet lacking that sensitiveness to the religious 
motive which is necessary to secure the complete 
confidence of the English race. 


CHAPTER II 


THE LAST OF THE ENGLISH KINGS 

A FTER Godwine's death his place at the King’s 
board was filled by Harold. The dislike that 
Eadward had felt for Godvvine and been’ unable to 
conceal was due in part to their incompatibility of 
character and the latter’s undisguised ambition to 
control the realm ; but it was intensified by the con¬ 
viction which Godwine’s solemn oath did not succeed 
in dispelling, that he had been accessory to the 
iEtheling’s murder. The King never overcame it; but 
it was confined to Godwine himself and did not extend 
to his family. Harold’s qualities were such as speedily 
to secure him a complete ascendancy in the King’s 
counsels. Eadward had little aptitude for the regular 
business of government. His tastes were those of a 
monk; the exercises of piety and the society of 
ecclesiastics engrossed the greater part of his attention. 
But he shared the hereditary love of his house for the 
pastime of hunting, and enjoyed the more polished 
conversation of his courtly Norman lords. His rela¬ 
tions with his wife have been the subject of much 
discussion. It seems probable that he had resolved to 
embrace the wedded state without accepting its natural 
conditions, and we are assured by more than one of 
our authorities that Eadgyth accepted and approved 
his resolution. Whether this was the fact, or whether 

Eadward was incapable of fulfilling the duties of a 
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husband, must remain uncertain. In either case the 
fact of his chastity is recorded as an additional gem in 
the crown of his sainthood. The humility of his 
spiritual devotion did not, however, prevent him from 
setting a high value on his royal dignity, which God- 
wine’s assumption must frequently have seemed to in¬ 
fringe. It is probable that if the Earl and his sons had 
been more willing to stoop to the arts of the courtier, 
they might have counteracted with more success the 
introduction of so many foreigners into important 
posts. As it was, their independent attitude with the 
sovereign left the crafty Robert a free hand. He had 
used his influence to encourage the erection of castles, 
the settlement of Frenchmen in provincial towns where 
they obtained in many cases the rights of citizenship, 
and, above all, the establishment of alien priories all 
over the kingdom. These were small convents affili¬ 
ated to some large and distant monastery, which were 
governed by the mother establishment and owed 
allegiance to it. The effect of this step was to inter¬ 
weave a network of foreign jurisdiction into the admin¬ 
istration of religious houses, and to create centres of 
disaffection or innovation which could easily be made 
effective in time of need. 

But since Godwine’s recall, several of these abuses 
had been stopped. The King was allowed, indeed, to 
retain his immediate entourage , and many Normans of 
less conspicuous rank undoubtedly remained in the 
country. Eadward continued to enjoy the congenial 
society of his courtiers and ecclesiastics, and was 
content to leave the direction of the national policy in 
Harold’s hands. 

With Harold’s brother Tostig his relations were more 
intimate. The stern and somewhat fanatical elements 
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in the young Earl’s character had an attraction for 
Eadward. He treated him as a personal friend, took 
him into his confidence, and afterwards, to the great 
misfortune of the country, entrusted him with the 
difficult government of the Northern Earldom. 

Harold was at this time thirty years old, in the 
prime of his splendid manhood. His tall and well- 
knit frame, his frank manners and genial humour, com¬ 
bined with his military and statesmanlike capacity to 
make him the obvious leader of the nation and the 
typical embodiment of the English ideal. He had 
more religion than his father, but was decidedly 
inferior to him in political sagacity. His behaviour to 
Eadward was prudent; complying with his wishes 
wherever possible, he gained his objects without any 
appearance of dictating them. There is no reason to 
think that Harold was already scheming for the Crown. 
Had this been the case, he would scarcely have 
furthered if he did not actually suggest the King’s 
invitation to Eadward the Aitheling son of Eadmund 
Ironside to visit England. For this invitation was 
equivalent to declaring Eadward the King’s heir. It 
will be remembered that Eadward had long resided as 
an exile at the Hungarian Court and had married a 
Hungarian princess, by whom he had three children, 
Eadgar the Aitheling, Margaret, afterwards Queen of 
Scotland, and Christina. Ealdred Bishop of Worcester 
and ^Elfwine Abbot of Ramsey were dispatched as 
envoys to the Emperor, who undertook to intercede 
with the King of Hungary for the return of the exiled 
family. The mission was eventually successful. But 
the iEtheling did not come to England until A.D. 1057, 
when almost immediately after his arrival at London 
he died at the age of forty-one. His death was the 
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herald of calamity to England. At first it might have 
seemed to transfer the succession to his son Eadgar; 
but Eadgar was a mere child, and the manifest need 
for a stronger hand at the helm had awakened in 
Harold the uprising of a mighty ambition. From this 
time forward we begin to trace in his policy signs of a 
design to win the succession for himself. 

The constitutional question of his right to the crown 
does not concern us here. It is sufficient to remark 
that the direct representative of the house of Ccrdic, to 
whom the succession would in the first instance pass, 
was too young to govern. But the Witan were under 
no obligation to limit their choice, in the event of no 
male member of the royal line being available and fit 
for rule. The crown was elective in theory, and 
custom had connected it with one particular house. 
The divine right of one dynasty had not yet become a 
dogma; and the time demanded a ruler who would be 
able to meet the storm which every well-informed 
patriot knew was coming. Harold’s confidential 
adviser was Stigand, with whom he proceeded to 
concert measures for strengthening the defensive power 
of the realm. 

In this year Cynesige of York died and was buried 
at Peterborough (A.D. 1060). Plis place was imme¬ 
diately filled by Ealdrcd Bishop of Worcester, who, 
following Stigand’s example, retained the two prefer¬ 
ments. An explanation has already been offered of 
the probable motive that had influenced Dunstan long 
before in uniting these two particular sees. But a step 
which could be justified, if at all, only by urgent 
political necessity, was likely to become a dangerous 
precedent, and in this instance there was no political 
ground for setting aside the rule of the Church. 
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Ealdred proceeded without loss of time to apply for 
his pallium at Rome. It so happened that Tostig and 
other envoys were also bound for the Papal Court on 
business of the King's. Ealdred joined their company, 
together with Gisa and Walter who were as yet un¬ 
consecrated. The former had just been appointed to 
Wells, the latter to Hereford, and both had declined to 
accept consecration at Stigand’s hands. The party 
were kindly received by Pope Nicholas, and Ealdred 
at first was treated with marked distinction. But on 
the official examination of their respective antecedents, 
while the two Bishops were found satisfactory and 
received their consecration, Ealdred was compelled to 
admit that he had been guilty of offering the King a 
consideration for his promotion. The Pope deemed it 
necessary to inflict an open censure, and Ealdred was 
sentenced to be degraded from all ecclesiastical dignity. 
Being unable to obtain a reversal of his sentence, he 
accompanied his companions homewards. While still 
within the Pope's territory, they were set upon by a 
band of robbers and stripped of all their possessions. 
Tostig's anger was kindled against the Pontiff. He 
instantly made his way back to him, and hurled 
the bitterest reproaches against a ruler who was 
severe to suppliants but launched no weapon against 
the rebels of his own house. Not only did he insist 
upon the restitution of the stolen goods, but he re¬ 
quired the rehabilitation of Ealdred, intimating that 
a report of the matter to the King would cause the 
supply of Peter’s Pence to be withheld. The Pope 
now changed his attitude. He expressed himself 
willing to confer the pallium upon Ealdred, only 
stipulating that he should immediately resign his other 
see. He also sent three legates headed by Ermenfrid 
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of Sitten to England, ostensibly for the purpose of 
seeing that Ealdred’s resignation of Worcester was 
carried out, but with fuller instructions to inquire 
generally into the disciplinary condition of the English 
Church. One of their first acts was to superintend the 
disposal of the vacant see. The Prior of Worcester at 
this time was Wulfstan, formerly a monk of Peter¬ 
borough, who had won the reverence of his brethren by 
the severity of his mortifications and the surpassing 
purity of his life. He was requested by the legate to 
assume the bishoprick, but his humility made him most 
unwilling to do so. It was not until he had listened to 
the pleadings of Wulfsig, an aged hermit for whom he 
entertained a high regard, that his scruples were 
overcome. Wulfstan will appear again in the history 
as one of the holiest and most courageous prelates 
that have ever graced our Church. Stigand was not 
permitted to consecrate him. The ceremony was 
performed by Ealdred; but Stigand received his 
suffragan’s promise of obedience, and exacted a pledge 
from Ealdred not to assert, by virtue of the act of 
consecration, any rights over the spiritualities of the 
see. This promise was not kept, and a serious dispute 
arose afterwards in connexion with it. 

The position of Stigand, already dubious, was still 
further undermined by the legates. Pie had previously 
consecrated /Ethelric of Selsey and Siward of Rochester, 
but these were the only two prelates who would accept 
the rite at his hands. 

Some mention must now be made of Harold’s Church 
benefactions. In A.D. 1059 he founded his famous 
Minster of Waltham on the spot where Tofig the 
Proud had years before built a small church for the 
reception of a wonder-working crucifix. This founda- 
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tion of Harold’s has peculiar features of its own. 
Though known as Waltham Abbey, it was not strictly 
a monastery, but combined provision for a cathedral 
establishment with a munificent educational endowment. 
It was to be governed by a Dean and twelve canons, 
not necessarily regulars, and a Chancellor or Professor 
named Adelard as head of the educational work. Thus 
Harold set the example of that enlightened ecclesiastical 
policy which unites Church preferment with intellectual 
distinction. The Norman Conquest threw back this 
movement, which was thoroughly congenial to the 
English spirit, for some centuries. But to Harold more 
than any one of the time belongs the merit of discerning 
the larger uses of ecclesiastical endowments. 

It was to this church that in the anxious interval 
between Stamford Bridge and Senlac the King retired 
for prayer and a brief communion with God; and it 
must ever be a hallowed spot to Englishmen. Its 
consecration took place in A.D. 1060, and was performed 
by Cynesige, Archbishop of York, either from Harold’s 
doubt of the validity of Stigand’s episcopal acts, or, as 
some think, because of his unpopularity with the nation. 

In A.D. 1061 the Lotharingian Gisa, whom we have 
already had occasion to mention, was promoted to the 
See of Wells. Its last occupant Duduc had bequeathed 
to his successor the abbey estate of Gloucester, which 
was now claimed by Harold. A dispute arose, which 
has enabled the Norman chroniclers to charge Harold 
with spoliation of the Church. It appears that on as¬ 
certaining the justice of Gisa’s claim, he made a promise 
to restore the lands, but from pressure of political 
difficulties never fulfilled it. Gisa changed the rule 
of his chapter, but his action was reversed at his death. 
The reputation of Lotharingian Churchmen stood high 
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both in England and Normandy, and gave opportunity 
for introducing Roman ideas in what to Englishmen 
was a less offensive form than that adopted by Norman 
prelates. With regard to the case of Crediton, the 
reader will remember that at Lyfing’s death in A.D. 
1046 a Lotharingian Bishop was appointed. This was 
Leofric, a Cornishman by birth, who followed the 
Continental custom in transferring the Bishop’s seat 
from the small town of Crediton to the important city 
of Exeter. He had obtained the approval of Pope 
Leo IX, and the King had been present at his en¬ 
thronement in A.D. 1050. The Charter of Eadward 
providing for the transference is still in existence, and 
throws light on the ecclesiastical procedure of the time. 
Though the Pope had been consulted in the matter, he 
did not venture to lay his commands upon the King, 
but merely expresses a desire that the King would 
act. The reasons given by Eadward and his Witan 
are mainly the growing strength of Exeter as a fortress, 
and its consequent greater security as a bulwark against 
the raids of pirates. He reports to the Pope that the 
change has been made by his own authority and that 
of the Witan and Bishops of England. As soon as 
Leofric was established there he proceeded to intro¬ 
duce Chrodegang’s rule among the canons, but, as at 
Wells, the change does not seem to have been 
permanent. 

It is probably in the later years of Eadward’s reign 
that we must place the fatal voyage of Harold to 
Normandy, which resulted in his shipwreck and 
delivery into the power of William, when he was 
compelled as the condition of his release to take the 
oath of supporting William’s claim to the English 
crown. If this celebrated oath be a fact, as it probably 
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is, we must remember that Harold had no power to 
bind the English Witan by it. William himself could 
not have expected such a result. The transaction must 
be regarded as an additional plank deftly driven at an 
opportune moment into the structure of his pretensions 
to the throne of England, which he was rearing so 
skilfully for use at the appointed time. 

Meanwhile Siward the great Northumbrian Earl had 
passed away, and Eadward handed over his earldom 
to Tostig. The severity of Tostig’s administration, 
which spared not even those in highest place, provoked 
a revolt. A Gemot was held at York in A.D. 1065, at 
which Tostig was declared an outlaw, and Morkere, 
son of iElfgar and grandson of Leofric of Mercia, 
elected in his place. His brother Eadwine held the 
Earldom of Mercia, and it was evident that the two 
brothers aspired to divide the sovereignty with 
Eadward’s successor, whoever he should be. They 
met in arms, and demanded from the King the 
expulsion of Tostig from the realm. Eadward was 
willing to protect him, but Harold for reasons of state 
insisted on sacrificing his brother to their demand. A 
national council was held at Oxford, the proposal of 
the two Earls was ratified, and Tostig, furious with 
Harold, fled to Flanders. 

The King had long been occupied with the dearest 
project of his heart, which was to erect a church worthy 
of the glory of St Peter, the Apostle to whose honour 
he was specially devoted. The site he had selected was 
in the Isle of Thorney, about a mile and a half west of 
London ; and he lavished upon the building the greater 
part of his personal treasure, besides expending on it 
for fourteen years one tenth of his royal revenue. He 
had employed [the skill of the best Roman architects, 
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and there can be no doubt that Eadvvard’s Abbey was 
the most beautiful building that had been seen in 
England. Nothing of the original Church now remains ; 
but in the Sanctuary adjacent some features of con¬ 
temporary work may be discerned. The entire Abbey 
was rebuilt in its present exquisite combination of 
beauty and grandeur by Henry III, the Western towers 
and the Eastern Chapel being additions of later date. 

By Christmas of this year (a.d. 1066) it was ready 
for consecration. The King had set his heart on 
inaugurating this great memorial of his reign. But 
it was not to be. His health, which had for some time 
been failing, made it impossible for him to be present. 
His place was taken by his Queen, the lady Eadgyth, 
the wife he had never known as wife, whose youth 
and beauty he had neglected, and whose high gifts he 
had failed to appreciate. She now with the meek¬ 
ness and loyalty of true womanhood sealed her wifely 
union with her lord’s spirit by this her last and justly 
famous act. 

It was universally believed at the time that Eadward 
had the gift of prophecy. Several anecdotes are told 
to prove it. The following is one of them. One 
Easter morning as the holy King passed from mass to 
banquet-hall, a serene smile was seen to flit across his 
face. Being asked the cause of such unwonted mirth, 
he answered that he had seen a vision of the seven 
sleepers of Ephesus turning in their sleep. An embassy 
was sent to Constantinople to confirm the prodigy, and 
to seek its impoit. The tomb at Ephesus was opened, 
and it was found to be even as the King had said! 
The veneration of the people had already canonised 
him as the favourite of Heaven, and men believed that 
his presence among them was fruitful of blessing 
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And now their monarch, so distant and yet so dear, 
lay dying. Around his bed were gathered the lady, 
Eadgyth, Robert his Chamberlain, Stigand his Arch¬ 
bishop, and Harold the Earl. For long time he 
remained in a trance, from which no man dared to 
rouse him. Then, still rapt in ecstasy, he began to 
utter words of strange and direful import, prophecies 
of woe, mixed with gleams of hope from the sprouting 
forth of the green tree of England, after the appointed 
destruction should have swept over it. All present 
were struck with awe, and ventured not to break in 
upon that holy rapture. But Stigand’s unimagina¬ 
tive and practical mind was not impressed by the sick 
man’s wanderings. He strove with impatient insistance 
to recall his attention to the earthly needs of the succes¬ 
sion. His efforts were successful. Before he passed, Ead- 
ward opened his eyes, and in a distinct voice committed 
the kingdom to the care of Harold his brother. It is 
certain that in any case the nation had made up its 
mind that Harold and none other should be its King. 
Yet all longed for a sure token of it from the royal 
saint’s own lips, and when it came, none doubted that 
it was God’s will. 

The story of Harold’s election, of his hallowing by 
Ealdred (which is independently recorded at York and 
confirmed by the Bayeux tapestry), and of the multi¬ 
plying difficulties of his nine months’ reign, belong to 
general history. Had Harold been successful, it is 
possible that the ecclesiastical future of our country 
might have been wrought on different lines, and that 
the independence of our Church, which was won at 
last amid shock and disruption, might have grown with 
our growth, and achieved its own development without 
those violent convulsions which have made the name 
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of Rome a by-word to our people. But such anticipa¬ 
tions whether justifiable or illusory, were for ever 
silenced by the landing of William, the death of 
Harold, and the incorporation of our Church into the 
organisation of Western Christendom. 

For a moment after William’s victory the nation 
hesitated. Eadgar the iEtheling was elected King. 
But his support rested mainly on the Mercian and 
Northumbrian Earls Eadwine and Morkere, and with 
these William dealt without loss of a moment. The 
Bishops were in favour of accepting William. A 
deputation waited upon him, at the head of which 
stood Eadgar himself. William desired above all 
things the position of a lawful sovereign, elected by 
the assembly of the land. At Christmas he was 
crowned at Westminster; but even as he received the 
emblem of his sovereignty from Ealdred’s hand, and the 
assembled multitude shouted in loud assent, the noise 
of their clamour was misinterpreted by the Norman 
knights, who mistook it for a signal of attack upon 
themselves, spread fire and sword around, and brought 
the solemn ceremony to a hasty close. But the end 
was achieved. William was invested with the majesty 
of lawful Kingship. The nation was committed to his 
claim ; and any future refusal to obey would be re¬ 
garded in the light not of patriotic resistance but of 
mere rebellion. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

W ITH the reign of William we enter on a new 
stage of our history. The system of govern¬ 
ment which he introduced brought England into close 
touch with the Continent of Europe, and her Church 
into line with Western Christendom. For good or for 
evil, the isolation of the people and the independence 
of their Church were made things of the past. The 
land of the country was placed under the Feudal tenure, 
and the Church was prepared by William’s action, 
though not by his design, for subjection to the Roman 
See. 

The pretext under which William sought and won 
the crown of England was that Eadward had named 
him his successor. Beneath this argument lay the 
assumption that the kingdom was the King’s to 
bestow, a doctrine which had never been accepted in 
England. The English crown was elective, given by 
the free voice of Witan and people. Their choice was 
indeed restricted in the first instance to sons of the 
royal house: but in default of these they had the 
right to select the man whom they thought most 
worthy to reign over them. William shewed that he 
recognised this right by demanding and obtaining 
the assent of nobles and people at Westminster 
before he was crowned. His desire was to be 
acknowledged as Eadward’s lawful successor, and 
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111 all his legal documents he sets himself forth 
as such. 

But a fiction so transparent was not enough to 
satisfy the moral sense of Europe. It was needful 
also to enlist the voice of religion in his cause. And 
Harold’s repudiation of the oath taken under pressure 
of captivity at Rouen gave him the opportunity he 
desired. To punish the perjurer, to inspire the too 
independent Church with a stricter ideal of obedience, 
were projects that Alexander II could not but approve.’ 
He gave his blessing to the enterprise, and William 
was thus able to stand forth before Christendom as 
the champion of faith and morals, and to present an 
invasion almost in the form of a crusade. 

We have alluded to the introduction of the Feudal 
system in this reign. This is accurate, so far as it 
involved the acknowledgment of the King as supreme 
land-lord. But at the same time William took care 
not to carry the principle to its logical consequences. 
He introduced just so much of feudal law as would 
strengthen the royal authority, but no more. In fact 
he was careful to maintain the laws of King Eadward 
in full force, and thus to avoid the disintegrating 
tendencies of Continental feudalism, which were 
turning the King into the chief of the barons and 
the barons into petty kings. Throughout Domesday- 
Book, that precious record of the internal condition of 
England before and after the Conquest, there is the 
same careful anxiety shewn to depict William as 
Eadward’s lawful successor, and not unnecessarily to 
interfere with grants of estates made by him. This 
great work is of itself a striking testimony to the 
Conqueror’s statesmanship. No doubt its object was 
primarily fiscal. It was intended to ascertain exactly 
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what each man’s possessions were, in order that the 
proportion due to the royal exchequer might be 
accurately assessed. But the mere fact of William s 
perception that sound government can only be based 
on exact statistical knowledge proves him to have 
been decidedly in advance of his age; and if this 
course ensured the strict enforcement of his dues, it 
also set a limit to them to which the subject might 
appeal. 

As the regenerator of the Church, it was incumbent 
on William to remove glaring irregularities. There can 
be no doubt that he intended from the first to depose 
Stigand. But he proceeded with caution in the matter. 
He treated him with friendship and consideration. He 
allowed him to be present at his coronation, though 
Ealdred of York and not he was selected to perform 
the actual ceremony. Under the pretext of honouring 
him, he carried him with other leading Englishmen 
whose influence he mistrusted to Normandy in A.D. 1067, 
where his presence was required to settle the affairs of 
the Duchy. It is even possible that the English 
Archbishop was for a time the guest of his own future 
successor at the abbey of St Stephen at Caen. 

But William’s stay in Normandy was cut short by the 
news of English risings. He returned before Christmas, 
and landed at Winchilsea; and on that very day the 
Cathedral of Canterbury, which was believed to contain 
within its walls the original church of St Augustine, 
and which had survived the partial destructions of the 
Danes, was burnt to the ground. It seemed an omen 
of what was coming; the obliteration of ancient 
memories, and the reconstruction of the Church s 
hierarchy. Almost immediately after Wulfwig, Bishop 
of Dorchester, died, and a Norman named Remigius, 
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Abbot of Fecamp, was appointed in his place, the first 
of a long succession of foreign prelates. His consecra¬ 
tion by Stigand was no doubt irregular. But William's 
object was to lull the Archbishop's fears. The irregu¬ 
larity could be set right afterwards. Meanwhile it was 
expedient to temporise. 

In the West of England, which William next sub¬ 
dued, Gisa of Gloucester was allowed to retain his see, 
but the district was punished by William sending one 
of the most arbitrary of his lieutenants, Urse of Abetot, 
to administer it. An instance of his rapacity is recorded 
in the Chronicle, coupled with the outspoken rebuke 
it drew forth from a sturdy English prelate. Urse had 
laid his hands upon some of the estates belonging to the 
see of Worcester, over which Ealdred of York still 
claimed to exercise certain rights. Ealdred heard of it, 
and hurrying southwards encountered Urse to his face. 
On his refusal to make the restitution demanded, the 
Archbishop addressed him in the following pithy 
rhyme: 

‘ I-Iightest thou Urse ? 

Have thou God’s curse : } 

and threatened him with ejection from the Church lands 
he had seized, which came to pass (we arc told) in the 
days of his son Roger. 

Having subdued the South and West of England, 
William held the Easter Gemot of A.D. 1068 at 
Winchester. His wife Matilda, whom he had married 
in spite of the Council’s prohibition, now came to 
England, and was crowned Queen by Ealdred. But 
the King was soon called away by troubles in Mercia, 
which, together with the reduction of York, occupied him 
for the remainder of the year. Then followed the great 
rebellion of the North, which roused the Conqueror’s 
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fierce wrath, following as it did on the professed 
subjection of York, and the assurance he had obtained 
that the whole district was quieted. He vowed a 
terrible vengeance, and sent Robert of Comines with 
a somewhat scanty force to deal with the rebels. 
His course lay through Durham, of which the Bishop 
/Ethelwine was loyal to William, and foreseeing what 
would happen, endeavoured to dissuade Robert from 
entering the city, but in vain. The result he had 
feared happened. The Count and all his men were 
slain. An insurrection at York followed. William 
was informed of it, and enquired of his sheriffs how long 
they could hold their ground before he came in person. 
They returned answer that there was no immediate 
ground for anxiety, and that they were strong enough 
to keep the whole North at bay for twelve months. 
They had greatly underrated the power of their 
opponents, and this miscalculation led in the end to 
terrible calamities. The city of York and its Archbishop 
were among the first to feel the weight of the struggle. 
A story is told that Ealdred in connexion with a function 
he was holding in his Cathedral, had ordered some 
supplies to be brought into his palace, which were seized 
by the King’s sheriff and his remonstrances treated 
with scorn. He determined to seek the King in person, 
and obtain full restitution. The meeting took place in 
Eadward’s palace of Westminster. The King rose to 
offer Ealdred the kiss of peace, but he refused the 
greeting and spoke high-hearted words of rebuke. He 
reminded William of his loyal services. 1 When thou 
wast a stranger, I hallowed thee to king, I gave thee 
my blessing, and set the crown upon thy head. Now, 
because thy deeds call for it, I give thee my curse 
instead of my blessing, as a persecutor of the Church 
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of God, an oppressor of her ministers.’ The story goes 
on that William, struck with awe, fell down before the 
Archbishop’s feet and asked him what he had done to 
merit such a sentence. The Archbishop raised him 
from the ground, explained his wrongs, and not until 
he had obtained a promise of full satisfaction did he 
consent to William’s prayer that the curse might be 
taken off his head. Such is the record of the Church 
of York: but William of Malmesbury gives aversion 
more honourable to Ealdred, in which the curse is 
evoked not for his personal wrongs, but for the King’s 
cruel taxation of his people. William (he says) was 
touched with remorse, and sent messengers to Ealdred 
praying that the curse might be removed. But before 
they reached him the Archbishop’s soul had passed 
away. Later writers love to trace in the misfortunes 
of William’s later years the effects of Ealdred’s curse. 
Whatever truth there may be in the legend, it is certain 
that Ealdred’s conduct towards the ruthless Conqueror 
left on men’s minds the impression of heroic courage, 
and they loved to remember him as the last great 
archbishop of the ancient line, and in popular estima¬ 
tion he was speedily recognised as a saint. 

The year A.D. 1069 is perhaps the darkest of the 
reign ; for it saw the Conqueror’s threats of vengeance 
on the revolted North fulfilled to the uttermost. The 
harrying of Northumbria was carried out by William 
in person with a merciless thoroughness that left the 
entire district an uninhabited waste. For nine years 
it is said that no land was cultivated. Thousands 
perished of starvation or cold. William held his 
Christmas feast at York in regal splendour, amid scenes 
of havoc and desolation such as have never been 
witnessed before or after in our land. The entries in 
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Domesday-book sixteen years later, waste—waste— 
waste—one after another, speak more eloquently than 
any description of the effects of the Conqueror’s 
vengeance. 

William was now master of the entire country, except 
the Isle of Ely. This became in the following year 
under the famous Hereward a rallying-point for the 
last efforts of national resistance. The death of 
Eadwine son of /Elfgar by treacherous hands drove his 
brother Morkere to join the insurgent camp. The 
island was believed to be inaccessible. But William was 
not to be baffled. His persistence and strategic skill 
overcame all obstacles. The stronghold was forced, 
and the greater number of its brave defenders fell into 
his hands. Morkere was imprisoned in Normandy. 
Bishop yEthelwine, who had thrown in his lot with him, 
was committed to the custody of the Abbot of Abingdon, 
and the rest dealt with ‘ as he thought good,’ a signi¬ 
ficant utterance, when we remember the barbarity of 
his punishments. Hereward, with a few unconquerable 
spirits, made good his escape, and henceforward dis¬ 
appears from the page of authentic history, though 
legend and poetry speedily clustered round his name. 

The last expiring embers of English political freedom 
were now stamped out, and William was able to turn 
his attention to what was in his eyes of almost equal 
importance, the ecclesiastical settlement. To effect 
this he sought the aid of Rome. Alexander readily 
consented, and sent Ermenfrid of Sitten, who had 
already visited England, with two other Cardinal 
legates, to assist the King with their advice. As a 
first step, they solemnly crowned him at Winchester, 
thus sealing with the Pope’s authority the earlier 
coronation by Ealdred. 
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The King’s policy was to fill all the English sees, 
as opportunity offered, with Norman prelates. In 
doing this, however, he proceeded warily. York was 
already vacant by the recent death of Ealdred: Canter¬ 
bury was to be made so by the deposition of Stigand. 
The Archbishop was cited to appear before his judges 
at Winchester, and to answer to the canonical charges 
made against him. These were three: that he had 
held in plurality the sees of Canterbury and Worcester; 
that he had invaded the office and worn the pallium 
of his predecessor Robert; and that he had obtained 
his own pallium from the usurping Pope Benedict. 
The Archbishop could not deny these charges. He 
could but appeal to the many acts of friendliness that 
William had shewn him, and to the good faith of his 
Sovereign. But his condemnation was a foregone 
conclusion. He was deprived of both his sees, and 
placed under restraint at Winchester. The remainder 
of his life was spent in the severest asceticism. The 
key of the treasure which he had amassed in order to 
supply the defenders of Ely with means to continue 
their resistance was found on his person after his 
death. There is no occasion to accuse him of avarice: 
the wealth he had accumulated was destined for 
national ends. His lot in history has been unfortunate, 
and, perhaps, unjust. A true patriot, an able states¬ 
man, and a diligent, if worldly-minded ecclesiastic, he 
lacked the heroism which the crisis called for, and has 
left to posterity a name blackened by his enemies 
without the compensation of a panegyric at the hands 
of those for whose cause he died. 

His brother ^Ethelmaer was at the same time de¬ 
prived of his bishoprick of Elmham, and Herfast, the 
King’s chaplain, who, as we shall see, had to endure 
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Lanfranc’s ridicule for his want of scholarship, was 
put in his place. iEthelwine of Durham was out¬ 
lawed, and on his death in prison two years after, 
Walcher, a Lotharingian, was appointed to succeed 
him. The Church of Durham was reconciled after its 
desecration during the Northern war, and the body of 
St Cuthbert restored to its shrine, being conducted 
with great pomp from the monastery of Lindisfarne, 
whither iEthelwine had fled with it. 

At the Council held at Pentecost two important 
appointments were made. Thomas, a royal chaplain 
and treasurer of Bayeux, was given the See of York, 
and Walkelin, a royal chaplain, was consecrated by 
the Papal legates to that of Winchester. 

At another Synod held at Windsor iEthelric, Bishop 
of Selsey, or Sussex, was somewhat irregularly de¬ 
posed, and Stigand, another royal chaplain, appointed 
in his room. He transferred the See to Chichester. 

With regard to Canterbury, William had long since 
made up his mind. There was one man in Europe, 
for many years his own trusted friend and counsellor, 
whom he knew to be pre-eminently fitted for the post. 
This was Lanfranc, Abbot of St Stephen’s at Caen, 
and sometime Prior of Bee. To him, therefore, the 
King applied to come over to England and assist him 
in the reformation of the Church. 

Lanfranc is one of those remarkable characters 
which without reaching the highest level of greatness, 
achieve with consummate efficiency all the tasks to 
which they are called. Born about A.D. 1005, the son of 
a senator of Pavia, and trained in the best schools of 
Italy, he had early won distinction in the profession of 
an advocate. The great Italian schools had been 
founded independently of the Church, and throughout 
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Lanfranc’s career we can detect a freedom of judgment 
rare among ecclesiastics, which may well be attributed 
to his early secular training. What led him to resolve 
on leaving his home and opening a school in Normandy 
we do not know. Perhaps a perception of the capacity 
of that race for the grander movements of life may 
have awakened in him the ambition to become their 
teacher. Their young Duke was known to reverence 
the Church, and was reported to be a patron of learn¬ 
ing. In A.D. 1039 Lanfranc commenced his career in 
Normandy at the town of Avranches as a lecturer in 
classical and theological studies. Some remnants of 
Greek culture still clung to the schools of Italy. 
Lanfranc’s lecture-hall was speedily filled. Aspiring 
ecclesiastics crowded to his lessons, and his reputation 
both as a theologian and as a grammarian became 
widely spread. Successful as he was, the demands of 
personal religion do not seem to have taken any deep 
hold upon him. But one day, under what circum¬ 
stances we know not, the conviction came to him that 
his life was not satisfactory. His conscience troubled 
him, and he resolved to forsake worldly advancement 
and devote himself as a monk to the service of God. 
This was in A.D. 1042. Without mentioning his inten¬ 
tion to any one, he left his school and set forth to seek 
some lonely monastery for the fulfilment of his new- 
made purpose. As he wandered in the forest of Ouche, 
he was attacked by robbers, stripped of his garments, 
and bound to a tree. Next morning his cries attracted 
some peasants, who cut his bonds and informed him 
that a small monastery was to be found not far off at 
a spot called Bee. He made his way thither, and 
lighted on an elderly man in the garb of a monk cleav¬ 
ing wood. This was Herluin, Abbot of the monastery, 
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a soldier of Danish descent who had served in 
Normandy, but disgusted with the profligacy and 
cruelty of his comrades, had fled from the world and 
founded a humble religious house in the depths of the 
forest. He himself was entirely illiterate : the huts of 
his monks were of the meanest description, while his 
aged mother performed the necessary menial tasks. 
Herluin shewed Lanfranc his book of rules, which 
were simple but severe. His deeply spiritual piety 
soon won him Lanfranc’s earnest reverence. He re¬ 
mained with him three years as a penitent, and was 
employed chiefly in the work of instructing the monks. 
The brilliant scholar, however, could not long be 
hid. Rumours of him went abroad, and soon a 
succession of postulants began to seek out his retreat. 
Herluin’s consent was obtained to an enlargement of 
the monastery. He made Lanfranc his prior and 
assigned to him the administration and discipline of 
the new house. Thus happily placed, the famous 
teacher once more formed the centre of a band of 
pupils, who flocked to him from all quarters, and a large 
proportion of whom rose afterwards to the highest 
places in the Church. His theological studies involved 
him in a controversy with Berengar, the great opponent 
of the doctrine of Trans-substantiation now coming 
into vogue, which led to a separation between the two 
former friends. 

But it was not in theology that Lanfranc’s talents 
were to shine brightest, but in the field of practical 
statesmanship, for which a timely accident (as it might 
seem) paved the way. William had married Matilda 
of Flanders, who, as we have mentioned, was related to 
him within the prohibited degrees. The Roman Court 
threatened excommunication ; and Lanfranc had not 
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concealed his opinion that the censure was just. The 
Duke desired to conciliate one so influential. He 
dispatched an envoy, one of his chaplains named 
Herfast, to lay the matter before the prior. Lanfranc 
took no pains to conceal his contempt for the ducal 
emissary, and Herfast returned to his master with so un¬ 
favourable a report of his reception that William issued 
orders that Lanfranc should quit his dominions and 
one of the hostels be razed to the ground. Lanfranc 
started for Rouen where William was, and, mounted on 
a sorry nag, met him on the way. Asked what his 
errand was, he replied; ‘ I am leaving your duchy in 
obedience to your command, and would do so more 
quickly, if you would give me a better mount. 
William retorted ‘ You are the first criminal I have met 
who asked a boon of his judge.’ But his wrath was 
modified, and this encounter was the prelude to a life¬ 
long friendship. The two men understood one another. 
The Norman discerned in Lanfranc a sagacious and 
practised intellect which might lend itself to furthei his 
designs. The Italian recognised in William an 
ambition which it might be his interest to second, 
coupled with a will which it would be hopeless to 
oppose. The fruits of their understanding were soon 
apparent. Lanfranc was sent to Rome to endeavour 
to obtain the Papal sanction for the forbidden marriage, 
a task which he was the more ready to undertake 
because he wished to clear himself from some suspicions 
of unorthodox tendencies on the Eucharist. He suc¬ 
ceeded not only in doing this, but in reconciling the 
Pope to the Duke’s marriage on condition that 
William should found two Abbeys and four hospitals. 
This condition was willingly accepted. The Abbeys 
were built at Caen, that of St Stephen by William 
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himself, which still stands, bearing in its stern grandeur 
the impress of his genius. The other was built by 
Matilda, in a style that was considered more beautiful, 
if less majestic. Both were enriched with ornament of 
English design, in metal and needle-work, in both which 
our countrymen and countrywomen excelled the native 
artificers. The hospitals were erected at Rouen, Caen, 
Cherbourg and Bayeux. 

Lanfranc was allowed to remain at Bee until the 
completion of William s Abbey in A.D. 1066, when he was 
most unwillingly compelled to become its first Abbot 
and the preceptor of William’s children. He filled this 
responsible position with eminent dignity. Stately and 
august in presence, and exacting the ceremonial due to 
his office, he was nevertheless affable in manners and 
accessible to all who sought him. He continued, how¬ 
ever, to prefer the quiet routine of study and teaching 
to the splendours of rank, and on the death of 
Maurilius of Rouen in A.D. 1067, declined, probably not 
without William’s consent, the Archbishoprick. 

But the time had come when the foremost place 
could no longer be evaded. Most of the barons ex¬ 
pected that Odo, William’s brother on the mother’s 
side, Bishop of Bayeux, and lately co-regent of 
England, would be selected to fill Stigand’s place. 
But William knew too well his brother’s fierce and 
rapacious chaiacter , and the dictates of affection were 
suppressed in the interests of religion, and good 
government. Lanfranc was summoned to the post. 
In vain he pleaded his studious tastes. The King 
knew his talents, and would take no denial. Matilda’s 
entreaties were added to those of Herluin and the 
legates, and the Pope, his former pupil, seconded their 
endeavours. To this storm of entreaty Lanfranc 
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yielded. He sailed for England, and after an interview 
with William allowed himself to be nominated Arch¬ 
bishop. He was elected at the Witan in August, and 
consecrated shortly afterwards at Canterbury by nine 
English bishops. 

The outlook was not encouraging. His Cathedral 
lay in ruins: the people were strange to him and were 
reckoned stubborn and uncivilised, and Lanfranc’s 
mind was filled with misgiving. He wrote a touching 
letter to the Pope, begging to be released from his 
duties, but was bidden to accept the responsibility to 
which he had so evidently been called, and to do his 
best for the disorganised Church of his adopted land. 

Next to Hildebrand, Lanfranc is the first Church¬ 
man of his time. Less heroic in his conceptions and 
less covetous of power than the Pope, he excelled him 
in prudence and sagacity of judgment. His supreme 
merit lies in his perfect grasp of the problem before 
him. By appealing to William’s genuine religious 
feeling, by never thwarting his will, he contrived to 
steer the Church of England during those eventful 
years with complete success, neither sacrificing its just 
rights nor coming into collision with the royal 
prerogative. Though no champion of popular liberties, 
nor ever quite an Englishman, his detachment from local 
prejudices enabled him to take a broad view of the 
national customs, and to support the King in withstand¬ 
ing the novel claims of the Pope. In fact, the King 
and he worked together in such close concord as to 
realise for England men’s dream of the resuscitated 
Roman Empire, in which Emperor and Pope were to 
administer together the temporal and spiritual spheres, 
each furthering and supplementing the other’s heaven- 
directed rule. 
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It may be well to pause a moment and mention 
what were the great principles now coming to the front 
that were destined to affect the future of Christendom, 
and more especially, of the English Church. The 
paramount object that underlay the schemes of Hilde¬ 
brand, who though not yet Pope had long inspired the 
Papal policy, was to vindicate before mankind the 
spiritual nature of the Church’s commission. This had 
in theory been always acknowledged, but its signific¬ 
ance had been obscured by the disorganisation of three 
centuries ; and now the rise of feudalism threatened to 
overthrow it altogether. To the mind of Hildebrand 
this object could not be secured unless the civil power 
were subjected to the ecclesiastical. The engine lie 
selected for this policy was the enforced celibacy of 
the clergy, which should turn them into a separa ~ 
caste, devoted entirely to the aggrandisement of the 
Church. Lanfranc’s policy was that of Hildebrand, 
tempered by prudence, softened by sympathy, and, 
above all, limited by William’s despotic will. For 
William, though genuinely loyal to what he conceived 
to be the rights of the Pope, was entirely resolved to 
wield supreme authority within his realm, and to share 
it neither with Pope nor Archbishop. It has been 
justly remarked that few, if any, of the prerogatives 
claimed by Henry VIII had not been already success¬ 
fully asserted by the Conqueror. The Royal supremacy 
as conceived in later times, was effectively exercised 
in William’s reign. Among his enactments for securing 
it the historian Eadmer records the following, which 
he describes as new to England and does not himself 
approve: 

(1) that no Pope should be acknowledged in 
England without the King’s permission, nor any 
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Papal letter received until it had been first shewn to 
him. 

(2) that the Archbishop should not promulgate any 
Canons of Synod, except such as the King himself 
approved and introduced. 

(3) That no ecclesiastical penalties should be inflicted 
by bishops even for the gravest crimes without his 
consent. 

(4) that no Bishop should leave the shores of 
England without his authorisation. 

The importance of these regulations became evident 
in the subsequent history. Williams principles of 
Church government were, in the first place, to secure 
to the King paramount authority in all causes 
ecclesiastical and civil, and (on account of the semi¬ 
independent spirit of the North) to subordinate the 
Primate of York as far as possible to the Primate of 
Canterbury. This last endeavour was in contravention 
of the original plan of St Gregory, who had mapped 
out the country into two provinces of coordinate 
authority, London and York, each of which was to 
exercise rule over twelve suffragan sees. Though this 
scheme had never taken effect, it was not forgotten. 
The disputes between the rival Archbishops were a 
fruitful source of difficulty during several reigns. 

In enlisting the aid of the Papacy for his claim to 
the English crown William had secured an ally endowed 
with a subtler intellect than his own, with plans more 
far-reaching, and a purpose even more inflexible. In 
the eyes of Rome the independence of the spiritual power 
was intended as the prelude to the subjection of the 
civil power. When William, in obedience to Papal 
authority, undertook to destroy the joint ecclesiastical 

and civil jurisdiction which had always existed in 
11 
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England, he introduced a factor into English life which 
was destined to involve both Church and nation in the 
heaviest calamities, and which after more than eight 
hundred years remains still an unsolved problem. Into 
this project Lanfranc entered with alacrity. It was 
congenial to his mind, and enjoined by the authority 
to which he had been taught to bow. It seemed to 
follow logically from the divine charter-deeds of the 
Church, and to promise that independence of action 
which alone could make her discipline effective. So 
long as William lived the inherent difficulty it involved 
was not felt. No collision arose between the two 
jurisdictions. Lanfranc had no desire to exalt the 
Church at the expense of the State, nor was he dis¬ 
posed to surrender his judgment to the voice of Papal 
decrees. But independently of the abuses which might 
easily arise, and did continually arise, from the 
immunities of a privileged order, we must also remember 
that large tracts of human life were in those days 
assigned exclusively to the Church’s domain which 
have since been wholly or partially transferred to that 
of the State. It is sufficient to mention the regulations 
affecting morals, the provinces of testamentary disposi¬ 
tion, of education and of marriage. In all these the 
march of national progress has been inevitably affected 
by the competing claims of Church and State. It is 
not implied that any measures of William could have 
prevented the confusion that afterwards arose. But 
that this particular enactment helped in no small 
degree to pave the way for it there cannot be the 
smallest doubt. 

The first business of the Archbishop was to consecrate 
his fellow-primate. But Thomas refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to the southern See, and appealed 
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to the King for support. William heard the arguments, 
and on the evidence produced by Lanfranc decided in 
his favour, but with this reservation, that Thomas was 
to make a personal profession to Lanfranc, which was 
not to bind his successors unless some final judgment 
to that effect were pronounced. 

Immediately after his consecration Lanfranc wrote to 
the Pope for his pallium, but his request for its trans¬ 
mission was politely refused. By this time it had been 
decided by the Roman Court that no pallium could be 
obtained except by a personal visit. Lanfranc was 
therefore obliged to go to Rome for the purpose. He 
availed himself of the opportunity to take with him 
the newly-consecrated Archbishop of York, and 
Remigius of Dorchester, who, it will be remembered, 
had been consecrated by Stigand. Alexander received 
his old instructor with extraordinary distinction, rising 
from his throne to greet him. It was objected in the 
case of Thomas that as the son of a priest he had 
incurred the charge of irregular ordination, while the 
consecration of Remigius had undoubtedly been invalid. 
Lanfranc was allowed to intercede for both prelates: 
the Pope graciously accepted his intercession, and 
confirmed them in their sees. He refused, however, 
to adjudicate in the matter of the precedence of 
Canterbury, and referred it to the great Council of the 
English realm. 

Lanfranc was a zealous steward of the temporalities 
of his see, as well as a fearless champion of its spiritual 
dignity. During the interregnum at Canterbury the 
charters of several churches and monasteries had been 
seized and the Church lands appropriated. Odo of 
Bayeux, who was also Earl of Kent, had possessed 
himself of many estates of which the Charters had been 
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destroyed, and these Lanfranc felt it his duty to reclaim. 
The King ordered the case to be tried at a shire-mote 
at Penenden Heath. As Lanfranc and the Earl were 
the chief disputants, they could not sit as judges. 
vEgelric, formerly Bishop of Winchester, whose age 
and experience made him a decisive authority on all 
ancient usages and laws, was summoned to give his 
evidence. The King caused him to be conveyed to 
the Council in a waggon yoked with four beasts, and 
his testimony was entirely in favour of Lanfranc’s 
claims, not only as against Odo but as against William 
also. It was shewn that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had several customs in the King’s lands and in those of 
the Earl, whereas the King had but three customs in 
the Archbishop’s lands. Of the great accession of 
wealth thus recovered Lanfranc made a noble use. 
He founded two hostels and hospitals in Canterbury, 
and largely endowed the Abbey of St Albans, over 
which seven years later he placed his kinsman Paul. 1 
He then set himself to rebuild his Cathedral. This 
task he accomplished in the short space of seven years, 
a remarkable instance of his capacity for expediting 
business; but his structure was not considered quite 
worthy of the fame of the See. It was almost destroyed 
by fire in A.D. 1178, when the present cathedral was 
begun. He also rebuilt the archiepiscopal palace, and 
placed Gundulf, one of his monks at Bee, to whom we 
shall refer again, over his household. He changed the 
constitution of the Chapter from seculars to regulars, 
which, as the reader will remember, Dunstan had not 
thought it expedient to do. The monks of the 

1 Some writers speak of Paul as Lanfranc’s son. If there is any truth 
in the report, it would shew that Lanfranc had been married in early life, 
and before he adopted the monastic life had become a widower. 
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Cathedral lived in considerable state. Lanfranc, with¬ 
out undue harshness, gradually modified this. He 
placed them under a prior, and raised their number 
to one hundred and fifty, and also founded the Church 
of St Gregory with a body of regular Canons. 

In the progress of St Albans Abbey he took a 
special personal interest. This venerable structure, 
which disputes with Winchester the claim to be the 
longest church in our Island, and is now the Cathedral 
of a populous diocese, is the great surviving monument 
of Lanfranc’s munificence. For though it was not 
completed in his life-time, it was his purse that supplied 
the means for Paul to build it. The neighbouring 
gentry also gave their contributions to the work. A 
story is told that Ligulf, a country thegn rich in flocks 
and herds, together with his wife placed two bells 
remarkable for their musical tone in the Abbey tower. 
While listening to them in the stillness of the summer 
evenings, he used to say: ‘How sweetly bleat my 
sheep and goats!* To which his wife would reply 
‘ These two bells blend their voices in one, even as 
you and I have lived together in the harmony of holy 
wedlock.* 

In this year (A.D. 1072) the dispute between Lanfranc 
and Thomas, which the Pope had declined to ad¬ 
judge, was heard before a great Gemot at Winchester, 
the King, nobles, bishops and abbots being present. 
The decision of the assembly was wholly in favour of 
the Kentish metropolis; the Humber was fixed as the 
boundary of the two provinces ; the disputed dioceses 
of Lichfield, Lincoln and Worcester, which had been 
claimed by York, were awarded to Canterbury, and 
its inherent precedence over York acknowledged. 
Thomas and his successors were to make their pro- 
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fession not only to Lanfranc personally, but to him 
and his successors. 

About this time Walkelin, bishop of Winchester, 
began the erection of that mighty pile, which still to a 
considerable extent remains, and almost overpowers 
the gazer with its stern and gloomy grandeur. Walkelin 
attempted another effort, which was less successful. 
He was of opinion that the canons of a great Cathedral, 
who are necessarily brought into contact with many 
departments of business, ought not to be monks but 
men with experience of the world. His opinion was 
shared by all the English Bishops who were not them¬ 
selves monks, and appears to have approved itself to 
the King. But Lanfranc resolutely opposed it. He 
wrote to Rome, and obtained from the Pope a severe 
reprimand to Walkelin and an imperative refusal to 
allow the change to be made. The Canons whom 
Walkelin had gathered together were sent back to 
their homes, and the reform introduced a century 
earlier by /Ethelwold remained henceforth undisturbed. 

Lanfranc was now the accepted leader of the Church 
and the second man in the realm. He began to hold 
the series of great ecclesiastical Councils which will 
always be associated by the Church historian with his 
primacy. Seven such Councils are recorded, held in 
different places, and always either just before, or more 
rarely just after, the regular Gemots. Besides these 
he convened several lesser Synods. It may be said 
with truth that he laid the foundation of our Houses of 
Convocation. The present constitution of these Houses, 
by which each Province has its separate house of 
Bishops and house of elected Clergy, enjoying equal 
and coordinate authority, is of course of later growth. 
But the idea of an ecclesiastical Parliament sitting at 
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the same time or almost at the same time as the 
secular Parliament, both of them requiring the royal 
mandate and authorisation for legislative business, of 
which the germ is to be traced in Lanfranc’s measures, 
has been fruitful of important results on the history of 
England. After a hundred and fifty years of sup¬ 
pression ending in A.D. 1845, it survives at the present 
moment in full activity, with the necessary addition of 
an elective house of laymen in each province, and the 
further development of a joint representative Council 
of the two provinces held annually in London. 


CHAPTER IV 


WILLIAM AND LANFRANC 

I T has been already remarked that the joint object 
of William and Lanfranc was to fill the English 
sees with Norman bishops, who could be relied on to 
maintain the continental customs and traditions. In 
doing this they had proceeded cautiously and without 
arbitrary violence. Among English prelates, few, if 
any, had so completely won the loving reverence of all 
ranks of men as Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester, who 
was now left as the solitary episcopal representative of 
the conquered race. 

Hitherto no English bishop had been deposed with¬ 
out some colourable pretext. But in Wulfstan’s case it 
was impossible to impute any fault. Not only was he 
diligent and able in the administration of his own 
diocese, but his assistance had been sought beyond it 
by Archbishop Thomas, who had formerly claimed him 
as a suffragan ; and even Lanfranc had appealed to 
him to visit the recently conquered district round 
Lichfield, where no Norman prelate dare adventure 
himself. He was therefore not merely blameless but 
useful to the Conqueror. Nevertheless his deposition 
was resolved upon. In comparison with the King’s 
foreign nominees he was regarded as an ignorant man, 
unversed in Court life, and with no knowledge of any 

language but his own. He was summoned before the 
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Synod of Westminster in A.D. 1075, and bidden to 
surrender his staff and ring to William. The account 
of what followed this demand, given by Roger of 
Wendover, is doubtless legendary, but from its pictur¬ 
esqueness and its allusions, points to a very early source. 
The Saint, in reply to the challenge, confessed himself 
unworthy of so great an office : but he declared that as 
he had not received it from William, so he would not 
give it up to him ; then walking to the tomb of St 
Eadward, he addressed the spirit of the departed King : 

4 Thou knowest, most holy King, how unwillingly I took 
this burthen upon me, and how it was thyself who didst 
constrain me thereto. The choice of the monks was 
not wanting, nor the petition of the people, nor the 
consent of the Bishops and nobles, but it was thy will 
which stood forth chief of all. Lo, now there is a new 
king, a new law, a new Primate, who puts forth new 
decrees. They charge thee with error, who didst make 
me a Bishop : they charge me with presumption in that 
I obeyed thee, yet will I not resign my staff to them, 
but I will give back to thee the charge which thou didst 
give me ’—He raised his hand, struck the staff on the 
tomb, and spake again— 4 Take it, my lord O King, 
and give it to him whom it shall please thee.’ He 
then returned to his seat, no longer as a Bishop, 
but as a simple monk. But the sculptured effigy 
of the sainted King refused to part with the trust 
committed to it. The marble closed over the staff, 
and no efforts of King or Archbishop could move it, 
till at Wulfstan’s prayer it relaxed its hold, and the 
staff fell into the hands of its lawful possessor. 1 
William and Lanfranc were fain to acknowledge the 
will of heaven. They withdrew their project of depos- 
1 From Freeman’s ‘Norman Conquest.’ 
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ing the Bishop and confirmed him in the possession 
of his see. 

It may have been at this Council, though Florence of 
Worcester places the event five years earlier, that 
William and Lanfranc at Wulfstan’s suit gave back to 
the see of Worcester twelve lordships of which Eal- 
dred, who had held that see together with York, had 
robbed it. 

The simplicity of Wulfstan’s character which won him 
high praise was not inconsistent with a manful defence 
of his proprietary rights, nor with the adoption of the 
new style of architecture which the conquerors had 
introduced. He demolished the church of his prede¬ 
cessor Oswald to make room for a building on a grander 
scale in the fashion of the times. Considerable portions 
of his work still remain above ground, and the crypt is 
almost perfect. When the minster was sufficiently 
advanced to admit of the monks entering it, and the 
order was given for dismantling the roof erected by 
Saint Oswald, we are told that Wulfstan wept. He 
was reproached by his monks for not rather rejoicing 
over so great a work, but replied: “ I look at the 
matter otherwise : for wretched are we who destroy the 
works of the Saints that we may gather fame for 
ourselves. That age of blessed men knew not indeed 
how to rear pompous temples, but rather how under 
any sort of roof-tree to sacrifice themselves to God, and 
to draw their flock by their example: contrariwise we 
of the present time vie with one another in heaping up 
stones, and neglecting souls.’ 1 

This was the same man who some years before, amid 
the first evil days of the Conquest, had made a pilgrim¬ 
age to Bristol, where he found the traffic in slaves was 
1 William of Malmesbury Gest. Pont. 283. 
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still rife, and by his earnest pleadings and stern 
denunciations, induced the citizens to suppress it. Not 
without reason did the people place the aureole of saint¬ 
hood on their last Anglo-Saxon Bishop, and it might be 
wished that his name had been awarded a black-letter 
place in the English prayer-book. 

We may mention some other events of these years 
which illustrate the condition of the church. Lanfranc, 
though a monk, was strictly regardful of the rights and 
privileges of the Episcopal order, which were in danger 
of being set aside by the Papal practice, then beginning, 
of releasing monasteries from Episcopal control and 
making them accountable to the Roman See. These 
charters of exemption, as they were called, became a 
fruitful source of evil. An instance of this was shewn 
by the resistance of the privileged monks of St 
Eadmund’s Bury to an interference of Herfast the 
Bishop, which they regarded as a breach of privilege. 
They appealed to Pope Gregory, who ordered Lanfranc 
to rebuke Herfast, and restrain his further action. 
Lanfranc complied with the letter of his instructions, 
but in such a manner as to shew that his sympathies 
lay with the Bishop’s attitude. Again in A.d. 1074, 
William had in accordance with his vow at Senlac, 
founded a great abbey, which he called Battle, on the 
very spot where Harold’s standard had fallen. He did 
not live to see it consecrated ; but was able to obtain 
for it complete exemption from Episcopal supervision, 
so that at the election of its second Abbot, Stigand, 
Bishop of Chichester, instead of summoning him to the 
Cathedral to be consecrated, was himself obliged to 
travel to Battle, and bestow his benediction over the 
high altar of the temporary Church there erected. 
Another example is afforded by Lanfranc’s severe 
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measures to assert his metropolitan authority over the 
monks of his own Abbey of St Augustine. There had 
been serious discontent among them for several years 
owing to the Archbishop having exacted concessions 
from their Abbot Scotland, which they held to be 
breaches of privilege. But the smouldering fire did not 
break out till after Scotland’s death, when the Arch¬ 
bishop took upon himself to nominate a certain Guy 
as Abbot, in disregard of their right of free election. 
They refused to receive him, and a large number left 
the building and set up a rival community close by. 
Lanfranc was not a man to be intimidated. He forced 
Guy upon them at the sword’s point; treated the rebels 
with extreme severity, and caused one of them, a Scot 
named Columban, who had confessed to a design of 
murdering the new Abbot, to be publicly scourged and 
expelled from the city. This happened in A.D. 1087. 

In this instance, perhaps, the violent measures of the 
Archbishop were necessary. In another case of re¬ 
bellion which occurred at Glastonbury, the violence of 
the Abbot was the cause of the outbreak. iEthelnoth, 
the English Abbot, had been irregularly deposed, 
owing to suspicions, probably unfounded, of his loyalty. 
Thurstan, a monk of St Stephen’s, Caen, was chosen by 
Lanfranc as his successor. He was a man of fierce 
temper, and exercised his powers with the utmost 
harshness. Among other novelties unpalatable to the 
monks, he insisted on their discontinuing the old 
Gregorian chanting and substituting for it a new 
Norman chant. The monks expostulated. Thurstan 
called them together, and after a threatening but in¬ 
effectual harangue, summoned his archers, who were 
ready at hand, and bade them shoot the recusants, 
even as they clung to the altar. Three were slain, and 
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eighteen were wounded. The case was heard before the 
King, who having satisfied himself that the chief blame 
rested with the Abbot dismissed him from his office and 
sent him back to his cell at Caen. But in William 
Rufus’ time, Thurstan purchased his recall by a heavy 
bribe, and enjoyed his ill-gotten preferment till his 
death. 

An incident occurred during this period (a.d. 1075) 
which led to the darkest action of William’s life, the 
judicial murder, for it was nothing less, of the great 
Earl Waltheof. Roger Earl of Hereford, son of 
William Fitz-Osbern, late regent of the North, in 
opposition to the King’s will, gave his sister Emma in 
marriage to the Earl of Norfolk. At the bridal feast 
a great company of notables was gathered together, 
who plotted treasonable designs against the King. 
Among the guests was Waltheof, now Earl of 
Huntingdon and Northampton, who had been recon¬ 
ciled to William at the close of the rebellion in the 
North, and had received his niece Judith in marriage. 
What share he had in the conspiracy is not certainly 
known : but he seems to have been beguiled into taking 
an unjustifiable oath, and to have immediately after¬ 
wards repented of it. He repaired to Lanfranc and 
asked his counsel. Lanfranc advised him to seek out 
William, who was in Normandy, and throw himself 
upon his mercy. This he did, and apparently received 
William’s pardon, for he remained in Normandy until 
the King’s return, having suffered no punishment or 
restraint Meanwhile the two Earls broke into open 
revolt, but were speedily reduced by Odo and Geoffrey 
of Coutances, with the zealous assistance of Lanfranc 
and Bishop Wulfstan. On William’s return the con¬ 
spirators were tried. Roger was sentenced to life-long 
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imprisonment. Waltheof, against whom the only 
evidence was that supplied by his disloyal wife, was 
remanded until the following year, when on proofs that 
certainly were not convincing he was condemned to 
death. However he might have erred, the instinct of the 
people told them that his true crime lay in his English 
blood. They regarded him as a martyr : they loved 
to tell of his deep repentance and the holy resignation 
of his end, how he had died at peace with God, and 
in charity with his enemies. The monks of Crowland, 
to whom he had been a generous friend, petitioned for 
leave to convey his body to the Chapter-house. This 
was granted ; and it was soon honoured by the presence 
of many pilgrims: Rumours began to be connected 
with his remains that miracles were wrought by them, 
and within a year or two he had become in popular 
estimation a wonder-working Saint. When Abbot 
Ulfcytel was deposed from Crowland, and Ingulf the 
Chronicler appointed to succeed him, the body of 
Waltheof was translated to the New Church built by 
Ingulf, and placed by the high altar. His fame as a 
saint increased, and some years after a Norman monk 
who scoffed at his memory was severly rebuked by the 
Abbot, who beheld a divine vision of Waltheof sitting 
as a crowned King in the courts of heaven. 

After the execution of the English Earl, William 
committed the Northumbrian earldom to Walcher 
Bishop of Durham. This prelate did something to 
revive the monastic zeal for which the region had once 
been so famous. He restored Jarrow, fortunately spar¬ 
ing Bede’s choir, which still remains: and encouraged the 
erection of Whitby, where Abbess Hilda had exercised 
her salutary authority long ago, and of the new abbey 
of St Mary^ outside the walls of York. Two of his 
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disciples, Ealdwine and Turgot (who will come before 
us again) rebuilt the old house of Wearmouth, which 
had been the home of Benedict Biscop. 

But the Bishop was unfortunate in his officials. His 
chancellor Gilbert and his chaplain Leofwine were 
jealous of his friendship for a noble and justly popular 
Thegn named Ligulf, whom they basely murdered in 
his own house. The people insisted on a public judg¬ 
ment. Walcher had not disowned his subordinates : 
his presence of mind failed him, and in the furious 
tumult that arose, both he and Leofwine met their 
deaths. William’s anger knew no bounds. He sent 
Odo to wreak vengeance on the rebels, and once 
more the territory of the North was mercilessly harried 
with fire and sword (A.D. 1080). 

The successor of Walcher was William, Prior of 
St Carilef, or St Calais, in Maine, who signalised his 
Episcopate by altering the constitution of the Chapter 
from seculars to regulars, removing the monks of 
Jarrow and Wearmouth to supply the Cathedral house. 
It was in vain that the Canons protested. All but 
the Dean who was himself the father of a monk, were 
ejected, and sought a home where they could find it. 
William laid the plans and began the erection of the 
Cathedral of Durham, which was completed by his 
successor on the same lines. 

Before going on to relate the passage between 
William and Gregory, which revealed how far the 
Popes had travelled on the path of ambition, it will 
be well to go back a little, and trace briefly the pro¬ 
gress of Papal authority since the time of Nicholas 
two hundred years before. The reader is probably 
aware that the great legal instrument of the Papal 
power was the Canon Law, now beginning to be 
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systematised. The foundation on which this immense 
structure was eventually reared was the famous 
Isidorian decretals. There had been codes of Church 
Law in use for some centuries previous. In the sixth 
century Dionysius Exiguus, a Roman Abbot, had 
drawn up a collection of Ecclesiastical Laws professing 
to contain the decrees of Siricius, a Pope of the fourth 
century, and of his successors down to the writer’s own 
time. Between A.D. 633 and A.D. 636 Isidore Bishop of 
Seville published a recension of these decretals, with 
such additions as had been subsequently made, all 
tending in the direction of increased Papal power. 
Charles the Great had received from Pope Hadrian II 
this augmented Dionysian collection, which had long 
been sanctioned by Roman usage, and commended 
itself generally to the mind of the Church, since the 
need of a final court of appeal was everywhere felt, 
and no other court was available. The evidence on 
which the Papal theory rested was therefore historical, 
or quasi-historical. It proved that the Church had 
as a matter of fact found it necessary to resort to 
the arbitrament of Rome. But what was required for 
the advancement of Papal power was a divinely in¬ 
spired warrant that the Church must in all cases have 
recourse to that authority. This was supplied 
by the body of Decretals which in the middle of the 
ninth century issued either from a Frankish or Spanish 
source, under the venerable name of Isidore. This 
celebrated compilation, which is now universally 
admitted to be fictitious, deduces the rights of the 
Roman See from the action of our Lord Himself, who 
gave to St Peter plenary authority over His Church. 
The collection is divided into three parts. The first 
part contains fifty so-called Apostolic Canons, received 
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from primitive times in the Church, and fifty-nine 
spurious letters of Roman bishops, from St Clement 
(supposed to have been ordained by St Peter), to 
Melchiades (A.D. 314) in chronological order. The 
second part opens with the celebrated Donation of 
Constantine to Pope Sylvester of the Lateran palace, 
which was the foundation of the temporal power: and 
contains also the canons of Nicsea and other great 
councils. The third part contains a number of De¬ 
cretal letters of Roman bishops from Sylvester down¬ 
wards (of which thirty-five are spurious) till the time 
of Gregory II (A.D. 731). It is evident that the 
writer has embodied in his compilation some already 
existing, but unauthenticated documents, and has 
invented others, probably from materials supplied 
mainly by Rufinus, Cassiodorus, and the Liber Ponti- 
ficalis. The genuineness of the Pseudo-Isidorian De¬ 
cretals was at once suspected by the sagacious and 
learned Hincmar, Archbishop of Rheims; and it is 
scarcely possible to believe that Nicholas II, who was 
the first of the Popes to quote them, could have 
imagined them to be authentic history. But the age 
was wholly uncritical. The work supplied a want 
that had long been felt: the historical improbabilities 
were not such as seriously to disturb men’s minds, 
especially when their testimony fell in with the 
general tendencies of the time: and even Hincmar 
himself was willing to appeal to them afterwards, 
when he could not otherwise silence an opponent. 

In these letters it is repeatedly asserted that the 
Church of Rome was directly constituted head over all 
other churches by Christ Himself, and that He it was 
who commanded St Peter to transfer his see from Antioch 
to the Imperial City. These documents magnify not 
12 
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only the Pope, but the whole clerical order. It is not 
necessary to go into their provisions further than 
to observe that the freedom from secular responsibility 
which is claimed for Bishops implies their independent 
jurisdiction. But inasmuch as they could not altogether 
be exempted from authority, this led on to the theory 
of metropolitans, this again to patriarchates, and so 
finally up to the Bishop of Rome, the successor of St 
Peter, to whom the Lord gave the power on earth to 
bind and loose. 

These decretals were by this time a recognised and 
unquestioned part of the Church’s heritage. All that 
remained to be done was to deduce from them their 
logical conclusions, and to apply these to the practical 
exigencies of the Church’s policy. Hence arose the 
gradual establishment of the Canon Law, which though 
primarily binding only in spiritual matters, soon 
interwove itself with every department of human life. 
In A.D. 1075 the succession to the Apostolic throne was 
given to Hildebrand, who took the name of Gregory VII. 
For many years past his acute intellect and powerful 
will had swayed the Roman policy. Had he so 
chosen, he might have been elected earlier: but he 
waited until the time was ripe, and success might be 
expected in promulgating his designs. His fierce and 
stormy Pontificate is familiar to all students of history 
from the humiliation he inflicted upon the Emperor at 
Canossa. We shall confine ourselves to his relations 
with William and the Archbishop. In A.D. 1074 in a 
council at Rome, he had forbidden in the most 
stringent terms the marriage of the clergy. Married 
priests were required to separate from their wives, 
and the laity were warned that the sacraments 
ministered by married clergy were invalid. This 
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subject was brought before the English council at 
Winchester in A.D. 1076, and dealt with in a more 
compromising spirit than Gregory had desired. A 
difference was made between the Capitular and the 
Parochial Clergy. The marriage of the former was 
unconditionally forbidden, but those parish priests who 
had wives were not compelled to dismiss them. At 
the same time provision was made that no further 
clerical marriages should be allowed and that no 
bishop should ordain a married man. The conditions 
of lawful marriage among the laity were also more 
strictly laid down. Immediately after the council 
Lanfranc, Thomas, and Remigius paid a visit to Rome, 
and were received by Gregory with great distinction. 
They brought back to William the confirmation of 
certain privileges which his predecessors on the English 
throne had enjoyed, but the exact nature of these is 
not specified. Before his return to England, Lanfranc 
consecrated the great Minster of St Stephen at Caen, 
which was the fruit of his own earliest diplomatic 
effort as well as the New Minster at Bee, where 
Herluin still lived in a peaceful and happy old age. 
Gregory had not ventured to enforce on William his 
prohibition of lay-investiture, which was destined in 
the reigns that followed to set Church and State in 
collision. But a few years later, while demanding the 
more regular payment of Peter’s pence, he added 
thereto a claim which called forth from William one 
of the noblest and most memorable of his utterances. 
Presuming on his former help in time of need, he sent 
his legate Hubert to require from the English King 
the homage due from a vassal. William replied to 
this double demand as follows: 

‘ One request I have granted, the other I refuse. 
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Homage to thee I have not chosen, nor do I choose, to 
do. I never made a promise to that effect, neither do 
I find that it was ever performed by my predecessors 
to thine. The money in question, during the three 
years past, owing to my being frequently in France, 
has been negligently collected . . . and is now trans¬ 
mitted by the aforesaid legate.’ 

It seems to have been acknowledged that Peter’s 
Pence, which had at first been a charge on the royal 
estate for the maintenance of the English college at 
Rome, was now that the whole land had passed into 
the King’s possession, a lawful impost which Gregory 
was entitled to demand. But the act of homage was 
a novel and far more serious claim. It was impossible 
for William to admit it without surrendering his entire 
position as supreme Governor of Church and State. 
Plis reply was at once dignified and wise. It left no 
ground for offence in its language, and for argument it 
relied upon precedent, which in England has always 
been the surest and most unassailable of pleas. Gregory 
was wise enough to drop the matter. Nevertheless it 
remained in the records of the Vatican, to be brought 
out again before a weaker monarch, and on that 
occasion to be no more withdrawn. 

Lanfranc’s attitude on this question was somewhat 
temporising. In his heart he sided with the King ; 
but endeavoured to persuade Gregory that he had 
urged him to compliance. The Pope, however, was 
not satisfied with the Archbishop’s conduct. Pie 
reproached him with want of zeal towards the 
Apostolic See, commanded him to come to Rome, 
and even threatened him with deposition if he failed 
to do so. Lanfranc was not to be moved. He pursued 
his course with calmness, secure in the King’s approval, 
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and in the evident progress made by the Church in his 
hands. 

In A.D. 1080 Gregory was himself deposed, and 
Guibert, Archbishop of Ravenna, elected Pope under 
the title of Clement III. Hugh, the legate of the new 
Pontiff, thought to win favour with Lanfranc by pro¬ 
posing that he should recognise Clement. But Lanfranc 
wisely refused to do this; he further advised Hugh not 
to land on the English shores, reminding him that 
neither the King nor the Witan had yet repudiated 
Gregory. 

Lanfranc’s practical wisdom was displayed no less 
successfully on another occasion. Odo, the King’s 
brother, had filled the whole country with indignation 
owing to his violence and cruelty. This had burst all 
bounds in his suppression of the disturbances in the 
north, which had culminated in the murder of Walcher, 
Bishop of Durham, to whom William of St Carilef, 
the originator of the present Cathedral, had succeeded. 
Odo had by this time amassed immense wealth, and, 
infatuated with pride, had turned his ambition to 
procuring the Papacy for himself. He had gone so 
far as to purchase a palace in Rome, and was on the 
point of starting to carry out his projects. The King’s 
anger was kindled. He determined on the decisive 
step of arresting his brother. He met him in the Isle 
of Wight, and accused him of seducing his barons 
from their allegiance for an unlawful dominion. None 
present dared to speak. The King therefore was 
obliged himself to order Odo’s arrest. The Earl- 
Bishop pleaded privilege of clergy, and threatened an 
appeal to the Pope. William hesitated : but Lanfranc 
said : “ The King meddles not with Bishops, he seizes 
the Earl of Kent.” Odo was transferred to the castle 
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of Rouen, and remained a prisoner till William's 
death. 

The reign of William was on the whole advantageous 
for the Church. His appointments were meritorious, 
with but one or two exceptions. No instance of a 
purchased benefice occurs in his reign. Pope Gregory 
especially commends him for his faithful efforts to 
secure the purity of the Church. The consequence 
was that under his rule the prestige of English 
Christianity revived. The See of Canterbury became 
recognised as the Patriarchate not only of the English 
Church, but of that of Ireland also. A movement 
began in that Church for assimilating the Irish Bishop- 
ricks more closely to the English model. Lanfranc 
held some correspondence with Donatus, Archbishop 
of Dublin, on this point. After his death (in A.D. 1074) 
the Primate of Canterbury was called upon by one of 
the Kings and the synod of his clergy to consecrate a 
successor. Their choice fell upon Patrick, whom 
Lanfranc consecrated in London, 1 and, it is said, re¬ 
ceived his profession of canonical obedience. In A.D. 1084 
Patrick died, and his successor, another Donatus, 1 
was also consecrated by Lanfranc: and this custom 
continued to be observed until the time of Henry II. 

Another important development in the Church 
which was due to William's rule was the transference 
of Episcopal Sees from country villages to the larger 
towns. Nothing had been more characteristic of the 
old English character than its love for the country and 
distaste for town life. The Bishopricks at first had 
been strictly territorial, and were frequently called 
after the names of the tribes over which the Bishops 
presided. The Cathedral Church was seldom reared 
1 This is a Latinised form of an unknown native name. 
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in a populous town, but far more frequently in some 
remote village or insignificant township. A tendency 
had shown itself before the conquest to transfer some of 
the sees to more important centres. But at the Gemot 
of A.D. 1075 a decree was passed to make this the rule. 
Such a decree would not have been necessary in those 
continental Churches where the Norman municipal 
system had prevailed. In those countries the Bishop 
had from the first been associated with a city, and 
ruled the diocese from it as a centre. In Scotland and 
Ireland as well as in England the tribal or district 
appellation of bishopricks had hitherto obtained: as 
indeed it does to some extent even in the present day. 
Such sees as those of Meath, Galloway, Argyll and 
the Isles, still preserve the nomenclature of ancient 
times. The Lotharingian Leofric transferred his 
episcopacy of the united Sees of Devon and Coin- 
wall to the capital city Exeter. Hermann, also a 
Lotharingian, moved the seat of the united diocese of 
Sherborne and Ramsbury to the fortress of Old Sarum. 
He died there in A.D. 1078, and was succeeded by 
Osmund, of liturgical renown, who built the Cathedral 
Church. The See of Selsey was removed to Chichester : 
that of Lichfield to Chester, and afterwards to Coventry. 
Elmham was transferred to Thetford, and afterwards by 
Herbert Losinga (A.D. 1091) to Norwich, where he 
reared the great Cathedral, which still retains a 
considerable part of his work. His example was 
followed by the Bishop of Wells, who migrated to 
the more important city of Bath, while Remigius 
changed the seat of his Episcopal throne from humble 
Dorchester to ancient and dignified Lincoln. He 
planned the Cathedral and built some portion of it, 
but was not spared to see its consecration in 
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A.D. 1091. This great movement initiated by the 
Norman prelates gave a decided impetus to the better 
organisation of the Church. 

The mention of Osmund in this connexion leads us 
to notice another service which he rendered to English 
Christianity, namely, the drawing up of a model form 
of liturgy for the general use of his diocese. Hitherto 
each Bishop had arranged the rubrics of his diocese, 
and regulated the conduct of worship. The arbitrary 
changes made by Thurstan at Glastonbury had revealed 
the liability of such a power to misuse. In A.D. 1078 
Osmund at the request of several Bishops put together 
a carefully selected liturgy which he called the Sarum 
Use. This was to a great extent adopted in the 
Southern Province, and with various modifications and 
interpolations became the standard of our Church till 
the reign of Philip and Mary. In the reigns of Edward 
VI and Elizabeth it formed the basis of our Prayer 
Book. The sanction of the Archbishop and his suffra¬ 
gans was obtained, and the Bishop of Salisbury was 
authorised to act as Precentor of the Episcopal College, 
a title he still retains. 

There was one see of peculiar interest to Lanfranc 
on account of its close connexion with his own, 
namely, that of Rochester. The Bishop of Roches¬ 
ter was something more than a mere suffragan of 
Canterbury. There existed a semi-feudal tie between 
them. William recognised this by allowing Lanfranc 
to invest the newly-consecrated prelate with the staff 
and ring, a privilege which in all other instances he 
jealously guarded for himself. When the see became 
vacant in A.D. 1076 Lanfranc was able to offer it to his 
treasurer and former pupil Gundulf. This appointment 
was highly satisfactory to the King, since Gundulf was 
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a great architect, and has left us a memorial of his 
genius in the Tower of London, the most typical in its 
frowning grandeur of all our Norman fortresses. 
Gundulf lived through the reign of Rufus, and was a 
staunch friend and supporter of Anselm. 

The rest of William’s reign is uneventful for the 
Church. His last years were embittered by the 
quarrels and rebellions of his sons, and still more 
painfully by the estrangement of his wife who espoused 
Robert’s cause against her husband. His severity 
towards his brother Odo, whom in spite of his faults 
he warmly loved, has been already mentioned. The 
Great Domesday Survey occupied the last two years 
of his life, and, though carried through with inflexible 
tenacity, cost him much trouble and harassing anxiety. 
At its completion in A.D. 1086 he was able to convene 
a full assembly of the nation, and to exact from every 
person in the realm an oath that he was the King’s 
man, and would be faithful to him against all other men. 

It was at Mantes in A.D. 1087 that William’s truly 
wonderful career came to its close, through the stumb¬ 
ling of his horse, which caused so severe an injury that 
recovery was despaired of. He was carried in pain to 
Rouen, and from thence to St Gervase outside the 
walls, where recognising the presence of death he 
prepared himself for the last change. He desired the 
comfort of Anselm’s presence, but sickness prevented 
him from attending. He then dictated a letter to 
Lanfranc confessing that he had taken the kingdom of 
England by the gift of God and not by legal right, and 
requesting that his son William might be chosen to 
succeed him. He was not honoured in his death. His 
sons, kinsfolk and friends one and all forsook him. It 
was left to a simple gentleman to provide the necessary 
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expenses for his funeral. He was carried for burial to 
his own Minster at Caen; but even there as the 
service began it was interrupted by a protest from a 
person whose father he had wronged, who cried out 
that the soil on which he stood was wrested from its 
owner by force, and demanded a ransom price. This 
was at once paid, and the mighty conqueror was then 
allowed to find a quiet resting-place. His death left 
the minister he had so firmly supported and so fully 
trusted, to confront as best he might the difficulties 
which must surely await an English Archbishop under 
the new reign. 


CHAPTER V 


WILLIAM RUFUS 

W HEN the tidings reached Lanfranc of the painful 
circumstances attending the burial of his 
master, he was so overwhelmed with grief that Eadmer, 
the historian, who was in attendance on him, says that 
he feared he would not survive it. He was, however, 
spared for two years longer, and exercised his great 
influence in supporting the title and moderating the 
character of the new King. William the Red had 
inherited his father’s personal prowess and warlike 
talent together with no small share of his intellectual 
gifts. He was an able general, and when he willed a 
firm ruler. He proved himself equal to the task of 
controlling the turbulence of his barons, and making 
the bishops subservient to his will. His energy was 
great, his judgment acute, his wit, when he chose to 
give it utterance, ready and biting. His temper was 
violent, shewing itself, when provoked, in savage out¬ 
bursts of fury, which almost paralysed his speech, and 
found vent in deeds of atrocious cruelty. The father 
had been merciless, but not wantonly cruel: the son 
seemed to lack all those restraining influences which 
had tempered his father’s severity. He was an open 
scoffer at religion, a daring blasphemer in days when 
outward reverence was general, and a total disbeliever 
in any man’s purity of motive. He is said to have 
suggested a debate in which Jewish Rabbis and 
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Christian Bishops should respectively advocate the truth 
of their creed, and to have offered to re-convert a Jew 
who had received baptism to his former faith. His 
sole virtues were respect for his father’s memory, to 
whom he had been on the whole a dutiful son, and 
observance of the feudal code of honour, which he 
scrupulously regarded, while contemptuous of every 
precept of the moral law. 

Such was the man who now mounted the throne of 
England with the hearty goodwill of the English, and 
the silent concurrence of the Norman barons. He was 
crowned by Lanfranc, and began his reign with many 
promises of good government. Within a year, however, 
the discontent of the Norman party took shape in the 
form of overtures to Robert to invade England and 
unite the two sovereignties. The instigator of this 
plot was Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, who, it will be 
remembered, had been imprisoned by the Conqueror 
owing to his corrupt designs for securing the Papacy. 
On his death-bed, William had been prevailed upon, 
against his better judgment, to order Odo’s release; 
but he predicted that trouble would arise from it. Odo 
was intent upon revenging himself on Lanfranc, and 
his restless spirit saw no better chance of regaining his 
forfeited estates than by embroiling the realm. William 
of St Carilef, Bishop of Durham, was convicted of 
having abetted the insurrection. He was ordered to 
quit the country and surrender his Bishoprick. He 
appealed to Rome, and after some debate was suffered 
to begin the journey, but finding hospitable entertain¬ 
ment offered him in Normandy, he gave up the 
project; and a few years later contrived to regain 
William’s favour and the restitution of his see. It is 
to his zeal and munificence that we owe the erec- 
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tion of what is perhaps the very grandest of all our 
Cathedrals. 

Fortunately for the King, Robert’s indecision and 
indolence prevented him from crossing the Channel. 
William’s heart did not fail him. He boldly appealed 
to the loyality of his English subjects, who under 
Lanfranc’s powerful guidance, rallied steadily round 
him, fought with stubborn courage, and saved the 
King’s throne. Odo was taken prisoner at the siege 
of Rochester, stripped of all his English possessions and 
driven from the country. He perished some seven 
years later while taking part in the first Crusade. 

It was the English nation that had secured William’s 
power. They were prepared, had he ruled them justly, 
to yield him loyal obedience. The field was open for 
a glorious reign. That, on the contrary, it is handed 
down to history as the reign of an abandoned and 
brutal oppressor is solely due to the character of 
William himself. So long as Lanfranc lived, he was 
conscious of some restraint, though even then there 
were signs of impatience, as when he replied to a 
remonstrance of the Archbishop’s, “Who is there that 
can perform all his promises?” But no sooner was 
the great Archbishop laid to rest in his Cathedral, than 
his promises were thrown to the winds, and the true 
nature of his government became apparent to all. His 
main object was to recover for himself the possession 
of all his father’s dominions, and he used the strength 
and resources of England for that purpose. A war 
commenced in A.D. 1090, which ended in the discom¬ 
fiture of Robert, who was obliged to surrender a 
considerable portion of his duchy. The two brothers 
then made a treaty, by which the survivor was to 
inherit the other’s rights, to the exclusion of their 
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younger brother Henry's claims. Some years later, in 
A.D. 1096, Robert, on starting for the Holy Land, and 
being in need of money to equip his force, pledged the 
reversion of his duchy to William for ten thousand 
marks. This vast sum was raised by William by 
forced exactions from the English people, and he was 
able by paying it down to take possession of Nor¬ 
mandy, and so fulfil the chief part of his purpose. 
He subsequently reduced Maine also. His warlike 
successes were not confined to a foreign soil. He 
turned his arms against the still unconquered sub¬ 
kingdom of Strathclyde, where a relic of the old 
British nation survived under the rule of Dolfin, son of 
Earl Gospatric, and added the present County of 
Cumberland to his kingdom. He rebuilt the City of 
Carlisle, which had lain in ruins since its sack by the 
Danes more than two centuries before. Cumberland 
was administered as an Earldom, and in Henry’s time 
the capital city was made the seat of a Bishoprick. 

It is necessary to recapitulate these incidents of 
secular history in order to understand the attitude of 
the bishops and nobility in the great ecclesiastical 
disputes which shortly arose. Cruel and profligate as 
William was, there must have been qualities in him 
which called forth men’s respect and ensured their 
submission, if only from a wholesome dread of his 
ability. As Dr Hook remarks, he might have been 
managed , if anyone with sufficient courage and diplo¬ 
matic skill had set himself to do it. But the one man 
whose courage and character were equal to the task, 
refused to attempt it: and the rest preferred the safer 
course of flattery to the risks of independent opinion. 

In the work of internal administration the chief pro¬ 
duct of his reign is the rise of the feudal lawyers, and 
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among these his chaplain, afterwards his justiciar, 
Ralph, popularly named Flambard or the Firebrand, 
holds an evil pre-eminence. This man was an ecclesi¬ 
astic of doubtful origin, whom William lighted upon in 
Normandy, and soon found in him a congenial sharer of 
his licentious pleasures, a ready-witted buffoon in times 
of revelry, and a cunning adviser in all schemes for 
extorting treasure. He was taken into the King’s 
confidence, and allowed a free hand in glutting his 
rapacity. Flambard was acute enough to see the 
opportunity which the recent separation of Church 
and State gave to the Sovereign. Under the earlier 
system, the King had presided at the joint Witan of 
clergy and laity. Under Lanfranc’s primacy, the 
spiritual assembly had been held apart from the secular, 
with the result that the King, instead of standing forth 
as the eldest son of the Church, seemed to occupy a 
position by himself, from which he might confront the 
Church either as a friend or as a foe. The Conqueror 
had been the Church’s friend; his son might be, and 
was soon to prove to be, her worst foe. Flambard 
set before himself as his one object the enrichment of 
the King. He recked nothing of the hatred of the 
barons, or of the menaces of the Bishops. William 
knew how to support those that served him, and so 
long as he lived, his agent was not molested. Flam- 
bard’s system was to treat a bishoprick as a fief held 
personally from the King by the tenure of military 
service. The Bishop, like the secular baron, was 
bound to furnish his contingent of men-at-arms for the 
King’s service. When for any reason a feudal vassal 
was unable to perform this duty, the fief fell back for 
the time being into the lord’s hands. From this theory 
deduced the newly-accepted principle that the 
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revenues of a vacant abbey or bishoprick revert to the 
King. Flambard suggested to William that he might 
keep these offices vacant for as long a time as his 
financial necessities demanded. So convenient a 
doctrine suited William well. He even improved upon 
it, by taking care not to surrender his hold upon any 
church dignity until he received from the applicant a 
sum of money sufficient to compensate him for the 
sacrifice. 

The inevitable result was the degradation of the 
higher clergy. In those days, when few laymen were 
educated enough to perform official duties, the great 
administrative posts fell necessarily into the hands of 
clergymen. The more ambitious of these began their 
training as stewards or court-chaplains, and tl us 
coming under the King’s notice, such of them as w< re 
unscrupulous and complaisant enough were sure of 
promotion, if they could afford to buy it. Hence the 
court became a seminary for clever and profligate 
ecclesiastics. This process of corruption made rapid 
strides, and sufficiently explains the unworthy and 
craven attitude of so many of the Bishops during the 
King’s quarrel with his Archbishop. Some few, like 
Gundulf of Rochester, retained their integrity, but they 
were not suffered to obtain influence at court. 

Into this state of things came Anselm, the man who 
by common consent holds the highest place for sanctity 
and learning of all those great men, and there are 
many of them, who have filled England’s primatial see. 
We must now relate the course of events which led 1 3 
the King’s choice of him for this post. 

Anselm, like his predecessor, was a native of Italy. 
1 -Ie was born at Aosta in Piedmont in 1033. His father 
Gundulf was a Lombard, his mother Ermenburga, a 
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lady of Burgundian extraction, both of good birth. 
The character of the former was prodigal, worldly and 
unsympathetic : that of the latter conspicuous for all 
the virtues of a Christian matron. 1 As a child Anselm 
was given to serious thoughts. One night he dreamed 
that he climbed one of ,the lofty mountains that 
surrounded his home, up a steep path that led to 
heaven. On the way he passed some groups of women 
mowing the crops (even as they do to this day), but 
lazily and without interest in their work. He chode 
with them, and declared that he would complain to 
their lord. When he arrived at the summit, the Lord 
with one attendant received him and set before him 
bread of an extraordinary whiteness, which the boy 
interpreted as the bread of heaven given him by God. 

He was always a diligent student, and at the age of 
fifteen desired to become a monk. On applying to a 
neighbouring Abbot, he was sent back to his father, as 
too young to be accepted. Anselm then prayed God 
to send him sickness, in order that the Abbot might 
be induced to consent to his wish. The sickness came : 
but still the Abbot, fearing Gundulfis wrath, declined 
to receive him. A few years later, his pious mother 
died, and Anselm seems to have given himself up for 
some time to the dissipations of a worldly life. In one 
of his letters to his sister he laments that he cannot 
claim the unsullied innocence that was hers. His 
father’s character was antagonistic to his gifted son’s : 
he treated him with such harshness and evident dislike 
that Anselm fled from his home, and after wandering 
about for three years, determined to join the monastery 

1 His sister Riceza married a Burgundian noble, by whom she became 
the mother of another Anselm, who will come before us later in our 
history. 
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of Bee, which was then at the height of its fame under 
the teaching of his countryman Lanfranc. After a 
short residence there, his father’s death put him in 
possession of his patrimony and gave him the oppor¬ 
tunity, if he desired, to start a career of his own. He 
doubted whether to take the vows, to open a school 
like Lanfranc’s at Avranches, or to lead a secular life 
of charity. Lanfranc counselled him to ask the 
Bishop’s advice, who strongly urged upon him the 
monastic profession, which he thereupon adopted, 
remaining at Bee, as a simple monk, until Lanfranc’s 
promotion to Caen in A.D. 1063 left the office of Prior 
vacant. Anselm was unanimously elected to succeed 
him, and from this time his remarkable powers both of 
mind and character began to display themselves. 

His natural disposition was that of a student and 
recluse, his favourite occupation was to meditate on 
profound mysteries of religion. But he had also social 
qualities, rarely found in students, which so attracted 
men and women to his side, that he found his leisure 
for meditation and study seriously curtailed. He 
wrote on this subject to Maurilius, his Archbishop, 
asking to be released from his duties : a request which 
Maurilius peremptorily refused. Anselm’s presence 
was gracious and full of charm : his temper unruffled 
under the severest provocation: his conversation 
eloquent and instructive, yet seasoned with light 
touches of homely wit and simple parable. He had 
acquired a deep insight into the human heart, and was 
sought as director of conscience by ladies of the highest 
rank, as well as by many a haughty baron and bishop. 
His educational enthusiasm was extraordinary, and 
we hear much of the untiring patience and loving 
sympathy which he brought to bear, hardly ever with- 
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out success, on the most refractory of his pupils. 
Ladmer tells a story of a neighbouring' Abbot, who 
bewailed to him the unsatisfactory results of the system 
of severe repression which he had practised in his 
school. Anselm convinced him of the futility of such 
a method, and urged him to try the opposite course of 
sympathy and encouragement which he himself had 
never found to fail. 

In A.D. 1078 Abbot Herluin died, and Anselm was 
called by the unanimous voice of the monks to fill his 
seat. He was genuinely unwilling to undertake this 
high post, but after a scene of mutual compliments and 
pathetic protests of unworthiness on both sides, he 
consented to their wish. He received his staff from 
William, and his benediction from Giselbert Bishop of 
Bayeux. 

His abbacy of fifteen years was famous throughout 
Europe. High as the reputation of Bee had been 
under Lanfranc’s priorship, it rose still higher under 
Anselm. It was indisputably the first school in 
Christendom, renowned not only for the sanctity but 
also for the talents of its inmates. 

Anselm is one of the greatest names in all Church 
history. As a man he stands preeminent for holiness 
of life and single-hearted devotion to the Church’s cause. 
As a thinker, he is one of the profoundest of meta¬ 
physicians, of the most reverent and yet subtlest of 
theologians; as a writer he is clear and eloquent: while 
as a teacher, he vindicated so successfully the right of 
reason to deal with doctrinal mysteries that he became 
the founder of the great line of schoolmen, and fixed for 
near two centuries the path of reconciliation between 
reason and faith. Against these shining qualities two 
defects must be set. Though a really great prelate, he 
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lacked capacity for practical statesmanship. Fighting 
for a lofty ideal, he disdained to take into account the 
exigencies of the existing situation, and in dealing with 
his sovereign contrived to exasperate where he believed 
he was conciliating, and stood inflexible where con¬ 
cession might have answered. In this respect he must 
compare unfavourably with Lanfranc. Moreover, one 
cannot help noticing in him a tendency to spiritual 
pride. He was always so sure of his own judgment 
that he displayed what at times looks like a con¬ 
temptuous pity for the ignorance of his opponent. His 
very serenity of temper carried something of irony with 
it. And even the habitual reverence with which he was 
regarded did not induce the chief actors among whom 
he moved to ally themselves with him. Not only did 
the English prelates and barons stand aloof, but the 
Pope himself, in whose cause he sacrificed all he had 
to give, proved to say the least a very half-hearted 
defender. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that Anselm was 
one of those men raised up by God at the time of need 
to battle unflinchingly for truth and righteousness when 
it seemed that both were to be overwhelmed by the 
torrent of violence and profanity. 

The Abbey of Bee possessed certain estates in 
England, and on more than one occasion Anselm 
had visited our shores. An interesting anecdote is 
preserved of one of these visits, when Anselm was 
Lanfranc’s guest at Canterbury. Lanfranc had been 
considering the claims of his predecessor ^Elfheah 
(St Elphege) to sainthood as a martyr. Pie objected 
to allowing them on the ground that the Archbishop, 
though butchered by the Danes, did not suffer for 
confessing Christ, but because he refused to pay a 
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ransom for his life. He mentioned his doubts to 
Anselm, who persuaded him to withdraw them, and 
to recognise iElfheah as a martyr and saint. He 
pointed out that the greater involves the less : that 
if the Archbishop preferred death to enriching the 
heathen with the Church’s treasure, this could only 
have been because he was above all things loyal to 
Christ. Could a man have refused martyrdom, who 
was content to die for a much smaller cause? Would 
a man who rejected the lesser sin of purchasing life 
have been likely to fall before the greater one of deny¬ 
ing his Lord? If John the Baptist is rightly reckoned 
a martyr for daring to rebuke a King, ^Elfheah has an 
equal title as having died for righteousness’ sake. This 
reasoning entirely convinced Lanfranc, who gave orders 
for the veneration of St Ailfheah at Canterbury with 
special honours, and to this day he keeps his place as 
a black-letter saint in the Calendar of our Church. 

After Lanfranc’s death men’s eyes in England turned 
towards Anselm as the fittest man to occupy his throne. 
Anselm was well aware of this; and dreading above all 
things the fulfilment of a plan so hostile to his peace, 
refrained from again visiting England. Meanwhile 
William had with his scandalous effrontery kept the 
see vacant for four years, during which he enjoyed its 
princely revenues. In A.D. 1092 Hugh of Avranches, 
Earl of Chester, an old friend of Anselm’s besought him 
to visit his Earldom, in order to assist him in substitut¬ 
ing Monks for Canons in the Minster of S. Werburgh 
at Chester. Anselm, however, pleaded various excuses 
for not complying with the request. He then received 
a more urgent message entreating his presence at his 
friend’s bedside, and begging him to consider whether he 
could answer before the Divine Judge if he refused to 
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minister consolation to a dying man. Anselm was not 
proof against this argument. He reached Canterbury 
on September 8th, but finding himself hailed by monks 
and people as their future Archbishop, he refused to 
stay in the city, and hurried forward on his way to 
Chester. 

During the journey he visited the Court, where 
William received him with great distinction, but said 
nothing about the Archbishoprick. A private interview 
was arranged between them ; at which Anselm instead 
of ingratiating himself by courtly speech, assumed the 
spiritual father, remonstrating with the King on the 
profligacy of his life and court and his oppression of 
the Church. This was probably the beginning of that 
personal dislike, which afterwards developed into posi¬ 
tive hatred on William’s part. Anselm left him and 
proceeded to Chester, where he found the Earl restored 
to health, and assisted him in effecting his reforms, 
besides attending to the business of the Abbey. This 
took five months, after which Anselm desired to return 
to Bee, but was refused permission from the King- 
William felt, no doubt, that he could not much longer 
defer the appointment to the Primacy ; he knew that 
public opinion marked out Anselm for it, and perhaps 
suspected that he might be sufficiently ambitious to 
offer a handsome sum for its acceptance. This seems 
to be indicated by his words at the Council of 
Gloucester soon after, when one of his barons spoke in 
praise of Anselm as a man above all desire of earthly 
greatness. ‘ What even of the Archbishoprick ? ’ he 
replied : ‘ He would throw himself at my feet for the 
chance of it; but by the holy face of Lucca 1 (his favourite 

1 This celebrated Crucifix was supposed to be the work of Nicodemus. 
It is believed to be still existing in the Cathedral of Lucca. 
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oath) neither he nor anyone at present shall be Arch¬ 
bishop but me.’ 

It was at this Court that a noteworthy incident 
occurred. The Bishops and nobles took counsel to¬ 
gether about the depressed state of the Church, and 
besought the King’s permission to proclaim a fast, and 
to draw up a form of prayer for use in all Churches that 
the King might be guided to act for the best interests 
of the Church. William gave a contemptuous assent, 
adding ‘ This will not prevent my doing as I please.’ 
The extraordinary part of the story is that Anselm 
was requested to compose this prayer, and that he 
consented to do so. We cannot doubt the simplicity 
of Anselm’s motive : but in the eyes of a worldly and 
irreligious King, his action gave some colour to the 
sarcastic innuendo that has just been quoted. 

Shortly afterwards, the King was seized with illness, 
and becoming worse, thought himself to be dying. 
His courtiers were of the same opinion; they urged 
him to undo the evil he had done and to seek the 
ministrations of Anselm, who was lodging at no great 
distance from Gloucester. The King consented to 
receive him; Anselm obeyed the summons, and on his 
coming instructed William to make confession of his 
sins and promise amendment of life in case of recovery. 
The King promised restitution and good government 
for the future, and in token of his sincerity sent an 
offering to be placed on God’s Altar. The public 
sentiment was appeased, and prayers were offered for 
his recovery. The courtiers then approached his bed¬ 
side, and implored him to nominate an Archbishop. 
Though all desired the same man, none had the 
courage to name him. They left it to the King to 
signify his will. The King, raising himself a little, 
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pointed to Anselm, and a shout of joy arose. Then 
followed one of the strangest scenes recorded in history. 
While everyone pressed forward and urged his accept¬ 
ance, Anselm, as if the idea was new to him, absolutely 
refused to entertain it. William, now seized with 
terror, prayed him, if he did not want to wreck his 
master’s hopes of salvation, to grant him the boon. 
But Anselm moved not. Then the King ordered all 
those present to throw themselves at his feet. The 
room was filled with nobles and bishops prostrate and 
weeping, begging him not to abandon the Church to 
orphanhood. But Anselm in his turn fell on the 
ground, and implored them to desist. At length he 
was seized by force, and dragged to the royal couch, 
that the King might place the ring upon his finger and 
deliver the staff. Anselm clenched his fist so firmly 
that it could not be opened. The pain, however, forced 
him for a moment to raise his finger, and though he 
closed it again, the staff was pressed against his arm, and 
held there by King and bishops till it was duly delivered. 
The crowds outside shouted with triumph, and the re¬ 
sisting prelate was carried violently into the Church, 
crying out ‘ It is naught, it is naught that ye do.’ The 
ceremony ended, he was again conducted into the royal 
presence, when he thus spoke: ‘ I announce to you, 
my Lord King, that ye shall not die: and I would 
have you see to it how you may best amend that which 
you have done to me, for I have never allowed, nor do 
I allow it, to be valid.’ He then withdrew, and turning 
to the courtiers who stood round he told them that 
what they had done was ‘ to yoke a strong young 
bull and a feeble old sheep to the plough, which is 
folly, for ‘ This plough of England two oxen strong 
above others by guiding draw, and by drawing guide : 
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to wit, the King, and the Primate of Canterbury ; the 
one by secular justice and command, the other by 
divine doctrine and authority. This the late King and 
the late Archbishop were well able to do, but the 
present King and I can never do it/ He went on to pre¬ 
dict the orphanhood of the Church and the unchecked 
violence of the King, if this appointment were confirmed. 
He declared himself unable to consent, even if he were 
willing, since he was not a free agent. The monks at 
Bee, the Archbishop of Rouen, the Pope himself, must 
needs be consulted, and to these he must go and find 
out whether they would release him. The King, how¬ 
ever, forbade him to leave England. He therefore 
sent letters to each of his correspondents, who with one 
accord approved his appointment and bade him accept 
God’s will. 

Eventually his scruples were overcome, and he gave 
his consent. But before doing so, he laid down certain 
conditions on which alone he would undertake the post. 
The first was that the King should restore to the Church 
of Canterbury all such estates of the see before Lan- 
franc’s time as had not yet been recovered. 1 he second 
was that William should accept him as his spiritual 
counsellor, and in all matters ecclesiastical be guided 
by his advice in preference to any other. Ihe third 
was that as the King had not yet acknowledged either 
of the rival Popes, Anselm should be allowed to 
acknowledge Urban, since he had been already com¬ 
mitted to that course while at Bee. To this last 
condition the King returned an evasive answer, 
promising that it should be well considered. With 
regard to the estates he was willing to bind himself. 
Calling into his presence William of Durham and 
Robert Count of Meulan he replied, ‘ All the lands of 
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which the Church was seized in Lanfranc’s time, I will 
restore on the same footing as that on which he held 
them, but will at present make no agreement respect¬ 
ing those which he himself did not administer. But in 
these and other matters I will repose such trust in you 
as I ought to do.’ 

The King then, having received the consent of Nor¬ 
mandy to Anselm’s appointment, convened a court at 
Windsor, and asked Anselm to revoke his claim to 
the lands which William, after Lanfranc’s death, had 
assigned to his friends as hereditary fiefs. This differ¬ 
ence between them led to Anselm’s endeavour to resign 
his post. But the whole people was so stirred with 
indignation that William found it necessary to tem¬ 
porise. He summoned Anselm to Windsor, and 
promised so fairly that Anselm was induced to retract 
his resignation and do homage to the King. 

The consecration took place in December 1093 a t 
the hands of Thomas of York and all the other Bishops 
except Wulfstan and Osbern. When the preamble of 
the deed was read, the expression * Metropolitan of all 
Britain ’ was found in it. To these words Thomas 
took exception, and proposed to substitute for them 
c Primate of all Britain,’ and the alteration was then 
and there made, and has stood ever since. 

About the same time Robert of Bloet, the King’s 
chancellor, was appointed to the diocese of Lincoln. 1 

Thus after an interval of more than four years 
the clergy of England once more found a head. The 
scandal had been notorious : the mischief done was not 

1 His Archdeacon was Henry of Huntingdon, who with Florence of 
Worcester, William of Malmesbury, and Ordericus Vitalis, a Norman, 
are our chief authorities for these reigns. The events of Anselm’s life arc 
recounted iu Eadmer’s Vila Anselmi and Hisloria Novorum. 
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to be removed for many a long day. Great as was the 
fame and pure as was the character of the new Arch¬ 
bishop, and high as were all men’s hopes, Anselm’s 
misgivings were only too well justified. His insight 
into the human heart had told him unerringly that the 
man with whom he had linked his life was not to be 
influenced by him. It is possible that a prelate of 
greater astuteness and more worldly training might 
have succeeded where Anselm failed. But even in that 
case it is doubtful whether spiritual religion would not 
have suffered more than could be compensated for by 
any outward discipline. For Anselm stood for the cause 
of righteousness and God’s law: and though his cham¬ 
pionship of these took a form which led to wrath and 
conflict and disaster, yet in its essence it was both 
justifiable and necessary if religion was to rule in men’s 
hearts. 

The rest of William’s reign is almost entirely taken 
up with their great controversy, which demands a 
separate chapter. 


CHAPTER VI 


WILLIAM AND ANSELM 

T HE character of Anselm’s primacy has been vari¬ 
ously judged according to the prepossessions or 
point of view of the writer. By some minds it is taken 
almost for granted that a man so preeminently holy 
must be justified in all his acts of opposition to an 
irreligious and tyrannical monarch. By others, the 
undoubted fact that Anselm was a thorough-going 
Papist is held reason sufficient for condemning severely 
those parts of his policy which overrode the ancestral 
freedom of the national Church and for suspecting the 
motive of the rest. Others again, while admitting his 
sanctity, blame him for his want of statesmanship; 
while others, as the late Dean Church, warmly defend 
his entire attitude, on the ground that no other course 
of action could have successfully vindicated the right 
of Christ’s Gospel to govern the conscience of mankind. 
It is well to remember that in this controversy as in so 
many others, all the right was not on one side, nor all 
the wrong on the other. We may admire and even 
sympathize with Anselm’s contention, but we ought not 
to forget that William was defending customs which 
his father had raised into laws of the realm, and some 
of which had existed for centuries in our Church. 

At the first glance it would appear as if the history 
of these ages revealed nothing but a fierce struggle for 
power. In every sphere of life, men fought not so much 
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for rights as for supremacy. The King and the Barons, 
the Pope and the Bishops, the Pope and the Emperor, 
were arrayed against one another in internecine strife. 
The feudal tie of homage to a lord was coming to be 
everywhere recognised as the ultimate basis of social life. 
At its best this principle, if universally applied, would 
have subordinated the Bishops as feudal lords to the 
will of a strong monarch, himself a dutiful son of the 
Church. At its worst, it would have laid the spirituality 
under the heels of savage and irresponsible tyrants, and 
made the Church’s Divine authority an empty name. 
But underneath this frantic struggle of mere violence 
there lay mighty ideas, which were slowly but surely 
finding expression. The greatest of them all, the one 
which was most in danger of being obscured, was the 
Divine Commission of the Church ; the fact that her 
authority comes from God and not from man ; that 
princes can never acquire rights over the Church in her 
own province, however these may have been wrongfully 
assigned to them; that they can neither wield her 
powers nor alter her laws. Those laws are the laws of 
faith and holiness, and the outward expression of them 
at that time was the unity and the discipline of the 
Church. 

Now it was for these laws as then expressed and 
understood that Anselm contended. We ought not to 
import the modern interpretation of their scope into 
our estimate of his position. This would be both 
unscientific and unjust. For instance, the constant 
stipulations made by Ecclesiastics and by Anselm 
among them, for the pecuniary rights of benefices, 
are so repugnant to modern ideas that we are tempted 
to regard them as the product of mere grasping 
covetousness. And in too many instances it cannot be 
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denied that this was the case. But there is another 
side to the question. The tenure of Church lands 
stood on a different footing from that of secular estates. 
The founder of a Church estate had made over and 
renounced all his proprietary rights when he endowed 
it. His heirs had no claims over it, for it had been 
devoted to God, ostensibly at any rate to promote His 
worship, and the donor had received his equivalent 
in the prayers of the clergy and the furtherance of his 
own salvation. Moreover, the Church lands formed 
the only existing machinery for the education of youth 
and the support of the indigent poor. We need not 
suppose that in insisting upon the Church’s financial 
rights, the monks and clergy lost sight of these higher 
considerations, and acted from mere class-selfishness 
or fanaticism. In Anselm’s case, at any rate, such 
unworthy motives are out of the question. 

We have said that the Church’s Unity and discipline 
were the recognised expression of her spiritual 
authority. Now that authority in itself was not dis¬ 
puted by anybody. Even Rufus acknowledged it, 
mocker and blasphemer as he was, nor in spite of his 
profanity did he ever fall beneath the Church’s ban. 
The Christian revelation was accepted by all as self- 
evident ; and the very men who by their cruelty and 
licentiousness set its principles at nought, were loud in 
their professions of loyal submission to its decrees. 
The times when the unity of the faith was threatened 
with disintegration by heresy had long passed away. 
The enemy now was not intellectual error but un¬ 
blushing wickedness in high places. The only power 
that could for a moment hope to withstand this wicked¬ 
ness was the voice which sounded from St Peter’s seat. 
To this all alike professed to bow: and the most urgent 
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need of its occupant was to make that voice effectual. 
This reflection enables us to understand the importance 
attached by Anselm to his recognition of Urban as Pope. 
It is true that the King claimed, and not unjustly, the 
right to dictate to his subjects which Pope was to be 
recognised. But it is also true that Anselm, in refusing 
to obey, was appealing to a still higher law, that of the 
visible unity of Christ’s Church to which he was 
bound by conscience. The confusion of the time 
mixed up two great principles, each right and just: and 
it is small wonder if men’s minds were unable to dis¬ 
entangle them. The same reasoning should be applied 
to the other issues on which Anselm was so unbending: 
for example his refusal to pay the Heriot or relief 
claimed by custom from a feudal lord on receiving a 
vassal’s homage. To Anselm’s mind this appeared as 
Simony, the offering of money in return for a spiritual 
office : and neither the King’s anger nor the disapproval 
of all the English bishops could induce him to alter his 
view. He regarded William’s methods as rebellion 
against the Church’s law of holiness, of which in England 
his office made him the chief guardian, and he could not 
understand how the Bishops who were bound by the 
same vows as himself, were able to accommodate their 
consciences to the King’s claims. The fact was that 
while all those in power admitted the Church’s authority 
over others, and were generally ready to appeal to it, 
they all expected it to be relaxed in their own case, 
and were ready by every method of violence or chicane 
to evade its application to themselves. No better ex¬ 
ample of this inconsistency can be given than the story 
told of William, Count of Poitiers, who for a grave act 
of immorality was excommunicated by his Bishop Peter. 
Finding the Bishop’s censure intolerable to him, William 
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invaded his chamber, approached him with drawn sword, 
and seizing him by the hair, threatened him with 
instant death if he did not absolve him. The Bishop 
asked for a moment’s grace. The Earl relaxed his 
grasp, and the Bishop calmly began to repeat the words 
of excommunication. The Earl was awed by his cour¬ 
age, and left him saying ‘Thou shalt not get to heaven 
by my help.’ In our days if we could conceive such 
conduct, we should regard it as the vilest hypocrisy. 
But this would be a wholly erroneous judgment to 
apply to the Count of Poitiers. He believed while he 
threatened : he quailed while he disobeyed. 

Let us now return to the history of Anselm’s primacy : 
The King was fitting out an expedition against his 
brother Robert, and required a subsidy. Anselm sent a 
contribution of £500, which William was at first inclined 
to accept, but on his courtiers representing it as un¬ 
worthy of so great a prelate, he refused it. Anselm 
promised, if it were accepted, that the King should 
not find him backward on occasions of future need; 
but the King angrily replied ‘Take your property 
and your scoldings away. My own resources suffice me.’ 
Anselm reflected that had the money been accepted, it 
might have been construed as the price of his Arch- 
bishoprick : he therefore announced his determination 
to spend it on the poor on behalf of William’s soul. 

He then retired to one of his villas: and while there 
received a message from St Paul’s, London that the 
Bishop of London desired to dedicate a Church in the 
city which was built on a Canterbury demesne. He 
wrote to Wulfstan as the most likely to know the 
ancient customs of the realm for information how to 
act, and was confirmed by him in his own opinion that 
the Archbishop had sole jurisdiction in his estates in 
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whatever diocese they might lie. This decision was 
in accordance with the policy of Lanfranc as narrated by 
Eadmer in a somewhat similar situation. Lanfranc 
had heard that the Archdeacons of Stigand, Bishop of 
Chichester, had levied dues from the clergy of the 
Canterbury estates in that diocese. He wrote to Stigand 
pointing out that this was an infringement of the 
metropolitan’s rights: that the Bishop had no 
disciplinary or financial authority over these clergy. 
They had been allowed to attend his synods though 
not to vote in them : but Lanfranc expressly laid down 
that it was part of his own pastoral duty to visit all 
such estates, and to inquire into the efficiency of their 
holders. 

Shortly afterwards, the whole court repaired to 
Hastings to give God-speed to the King. Anselm came 
among them, and was greatly shocked by the dissolute¬ 
ness of the younger nobles and the effeminacy of their 
attire. In a sermon preached on Ash-Wednesday he 
rebuked them with such severity that many came to 
him as penitents. 1 In an interview with the King on 
the same occasion he begged permission to hold 
provincial synods, which the decay of discipline loudly 
called for. The King asked him what subjects he 
proposed to discuss. Anselm replied: ‘ The sin of 
Sodom, amongst others.’ The King turned from him 
in anger, but Anselm pressed him, remarking ‘ There 
are many Abbeys deprived of their head : many monks, 
who live in luxury and die unconfessed : to remedy 
this will contribute to your salvation.’ The King’s 
answer is instructive: ‘ What is this to you ? are not 
my Abbeys my own ? you do as you please with your 
estates : why cannot I do as I please with my Abbeys ? 5 

1 Compare ch. ii. page 37. 
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In vain Anselm explained that these Abbeys were held 
in trust by the King for the benefit of religion. This 
he could not or would not see. He dismissed the 
Archbishop saying: ‘Your remarks are entirely dis¬ 
pleasing to me: your predecessor would never have 
dared to speak so to my father.’ 

Perplexed at the King’s attitude, for which he could 
make no allowance, Anselm consulted his fellow-bishops: 
but the only advice they gave him was to double his 
former offer, assuring him that a gift of ^1000 would 
not fail to bring William to reason. This he indignantly 
declined to do, and received next day the following 
message : ‘Tell him that I hated him yesterday, and hate 
him worse to-day : and let him know that to-morrow 
I shall hate him worse than ever. I count him no 
longer as father or Archbishop, but refuse and execrate 
his benediction and prayers.’ This was William’s parting 
shaft. He then left for Normandy and did not return till 
the following year. 

It now became necessary for the Archbishop to fetch 
his pallium from Rome. He applied for leave to go to 
the Pope. William replied, ‘ Which Pope ? ’ For after 
Gregory’s death in A.D. 1086 the Abbot of Casinum had 
been elected as Victor III, and on his death in A.D. 
1088 Odo, Bishop of Ostia, as Urban II, while Wibert 
or Guibert, the Emperor’s candidate of A.D. 1083, still 
claimed to be the rightful Pope. Anselm answered as 
the King expected, ‘ Urban.’ The King replied that 
as neither he nor the Witan had acknowledged Urban, 
the Archbishop had no right to do so. In vain was he 
reminded that Anselm had expressly reserved this right 
on accepting the see. He felt he had a sound legal 
and constitutional case, and was resolved to put Anselm 
in the wrong. Anselm prayed that a council might be 
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called to decide his claim. To this the King consented, 
and the Council met at Rockingham Castle in 
Northamptonshire on Passion Sunday A.D. 1095. 
Anselm had sought counsel from his suffragans how 
best to appease the King, but their only advice was to 
place himself unreservedly in the King’s hands. The 
King and his counsellors sat in one chamber, Anselm 
in another: intermediaries were employed to carry 
messages to and fro. A long debate was held, in the 
midst of which the Archbishop fell into a placid sleep, 
from which he was roused by a peremptory message 
that his conduct was such as to rob William of his 
crown, and requiring him to sue for pardon. William 
of Durham, a practised diplomatist, high in his master’s 
confidence, strongly advised William to exact an 
immediate answer, offering the alternatives of sub¬ 
mission or the penalty for forfeiting his allegiance. 
Thus driven to bay, Anselm replied : ‘ Whosoever 
desires to prove that I have violated my allegiance to 
the chief Bishop of the holy Roman Church, let him 
come forward, and in God’s name he shall find me 
ready to answer both as I ought and where I ought.’ 
Thus (says Eadmer) to the consternation of the 
courtiers, and the surprise of the King himself, was 
announced the doctrine that the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury can be judged by none except by the Pope, nor 
be compelled to plead before any other than his tribunal. 
William’s anger was roused against his advisers who 
had brought the matter to so awkward a pass. The 
Bishop of Durham counselled forcible deprivation. 
But this counsel was not approved, by the rest. ‘ If 
this suits you not, why did you allow me to quarrel 
with him? In my own kingdom I will tolerate no 
equal. If you will not condemn him, then, by God’s 
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countenance, I will condemn you.’ Robert of Meulan 
replied : “ What to counsel I know not. For while we 
debate, he sleeps peacefully, and when we declare our 
arguments, he snaps them with his logic as if they 
were spider’s webs.’ 

In vain did William turn first to the Bishops and 
then to the nobles. The Bishops declared with one 
voice that they had no power to judge him. All they 
could do to shew their loyalty to the King was to with¬ 
draw their obedience from the Archbishop, which, with 
two exceptions, they announced their readiness to do. 
The nobles for their part declared that they could not 
renounce allegiance to Anselm because they had never 
promised it; and as moreover, he was their duly ap¬ 
pointed spiritual father, and had done nothing to forfeit 
that position, they could not refuse to recognise him. 
The King would gladly have seen him leave the 
kingdom, but not while retaining his Archbishoprick, 
yet he could find no opening for depriving him of it. 
A respite was granted till Pentecost, when, if no agree¬ 
ment was made meanwhile, the question was to be 
resumed at its present stage. William had however 
already taken measures which he hoped would bring 
him satisfaction. He had despatched an embassy to 
Rome to find out who was legally Pope, to give him 
his recognition and bring from him the Archbishop’s 
pallium, that the King might bestow it on whom he 
would. Finding that Urban’s claims were generally 
acknowledged, he offered him (it is said) a heavy bribe 
if he would consent to Anselm’s deposition, a proposal 
which it is needless to say Urban rejected. William 
was now at a loss how to act. The Nobles and 
Bishops were all anxious for a reconciliation, and 
again implored Anselm to make the King a present, 
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if only to compensate him for the expenses of his 
embassy to Rome. But nothing could move the 
Archbishop, and his constancy so far prevailed that 
the King was disposed to condone his conduct and 
allow him to continue in his office. He attempted, 
however, in return for this forbearance, to induce 
Anselm to accept the pallium from his hands. This 
was resolutely declined, and a final arrangement was 
made that Walter of Albano, the Papal legate who 
had brought the pallium to England should place it 
upon the high altar of the Cathedral, and that Anselm 
should take it thence as if from St Peter’s hands. This 
was done: the pallium was brought to Canterbury in a 
silver box, taken from the altar by Anselm, duly vested 
but with unsandalled feet, and reverently kissed by all 
the Bishops present. Two of them, Robert of Hereford 
and Osmund of Sherborne, asked his forgiveness for 
their late rebellious attitude. It seemed now as if 
there was to be a lull in the storm : Baldwin, Anselm’s 
Chancellor, whom William had at the outset of the 
quarrel banished from England, was permitted to 
return and assist his master as before. Two English 
Bishops were consecrated, Sampson to Worcester and 
Girard to Hereford, and Samuel of St Alban’s was 
consecrated to the Irish Archbishoprick of Dublin. 

Meanwhile all Europe was stirred to its depth by 
the preaching of the first crusade. Robert of Normandy, 
who with all his faults was often swayed by noble im¬ 
pulses, and always a zealous son of the Church, left 
for the Holy Land. William, it can hardly be doubted, 
regarded the popular enthusiasm with contempt, and 
sought to turn it to his own profit. His oppressive 
taxation in order to raise the amount demanded by 
Robert as the mortgage-price of his Duchy has already 
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been recorded. Anselm was obliged to withdraw a 
very large sum from the Cathedral treasury; but to 
avoid a doubtful precedent, he mortgaged his own 
private estate of Peckham to the see for seven years. 
In time the property passed to the see, and was applied 
in additions to the east end of the Cathedral. 

It was in this year that Anselm at the request of the 
Irish King Murierdach founded the see of Waterford, 
and consecrated Malchus as its first Bishop. 

In due time the King returned from Normandy, and 
found it necessary to make an expedition into Wales. 
He asked Anselm for his contingent and obtained it, 
but expressed dissatisfaction at its defective equipment. 
Anselm thought it best to yield, but seeing the op¬ 
pression under which the monasteries and abbeys 
still groaned, he formed a fixed resolve to consult the 
Pope with regard to the whole situation. Such a 
request was not likely to be granted. William ridiculed 
his need of advice : c You are far better able to advise 
the Pope than he is to advise you/ he replied. And 
when Anselm on three separate occasions insisted on 
preferring his request, he received as a final answer: 

* I do not allow his pleas ; but if he goes, let him know 
for certain that I will take his Archbishoprick into my 
own hands and will hold him no longer Archbishop.’ 
PI is friends among the Bishops implored him to give 
up his purpose, assuring him that the Primate of 
England was great enough to stand alone, that appeals 
to Rome had never been allowed in the English Church, 
and that they would all support him if he would listen 
to their advice. They admitted his purity of motive, 
and the King’s injustice: but they confessed they were 
but ordinary men, not equal to the sacrifice of home 
and goods, which his policy demanded from them* 
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The only answer he vouchsafed them was this: ‘Ye 
have spoken well: go to your master: I shall hold me 
fast by God.’ 

Thus it became evident that the quarrel could not 
be healed. The King made one last effort to break 
the Archbishop’s will. He sent an ultimatum to the 
effect, that since Anselm had persisted in defying the 
King’s lawful authority, he should either swear never 
under any circumstances to appeal to the Pope, but to 
accept whatever judgment should be given for his 
disobedience, or else should immediately quit the 
Kingdom. Anselm sought the King’s presence, and 
endeavoured at great length to justify his action ; but 
he was interrupted with cries of ‘ a sermon : you are 
preaching at us’: the interview was cut short, it was 
decided that he must embark within eleven days. On 
leaving the King, Anselm uttered these words: ‘My 
Lord, I depart: if with your goodwill all the better. 
For though a quarrel has risen between us, I will not 
withdraw from my love toward you. As a father to 
a son, as Archbishop to the King of England, 
I wish to bestow my blessing upon you, if you do 
not refuse it.’ 

‘That I do not refuse,’ said William, and, bowing 
his head, he received the Saint’s blessing, he himself 
and all present marvelling at Anselm’s serene cheer¬ 
fulness. This was the last scene. The great Arch¬ 
bishop left our shores, not without vexation and 
indignity up to the moment of his embarkation. He 
never saw the King’s face again, but sought an asylum 
with those who could appreciate his character, and 
were only too happy to entertain him as an honoured 
guest. The story of his long sojourn at Lyons, of his 
visits to Rome, of his ineffectual application to be 
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released from his office, of his wonderful defence of 
the Western Doctrine of the double procession of the 
Spirit at the council of Bari, belongs rather to general 
Church history than to the special history of the 
Church of England. But one incident deserves par¬ 
ticular mention. A great council was held at Rome in 
A.D. 1099 at which Pope Urban presided, and Anselm 
was assigned a seat in the semicircle round him. The 
din of voices was so great that Reinger, Bishop of 
Lucca, a man of commanding presence and powerful 
voice, was called upon by the Pope to read out the 
decrees. This he began to do: then suddenly with 
flashing eye broke off abruptly, crying, ‘ But what do 
we? we load the submissive with commands, but the 
fury of tyrants we stem not. Restitution is sought at 
this tribunal for all the wrongs of the Church, and with 
what effect ye may easily see. For there sits in this 
council a man of highest holiness come from the 
remotest part of the earth, who has been despoiled 
and persecuted by the unjust rage of a tyrant, and has 
come hither to beg the intervention of the Apostolic 
See. If ye know it not, it is Anselm of Canterbury, 
of whom I speak.' But the Pope was by no means 
prepared to be guided by an unconsidered impulse. 
He quieted his too chivalrous brother, and promised 
that good counsel should be taken. Men suspected 
this to mean that he was willing to listen to those 
reasons more powerful than arguments which William 
knew so well how to supply. The Council concluded 
with a re-enunciation of the anathema, formerly uttered 
by Hildebrand, upon all laymen who gave investitures 
to churches, on all prelates who consecrated clergy 
so invested, and on all clergy, who in return for an 
ecclesiastical dignity made themselves laymen’s men , 
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declaring that it was intolerable ; and never granted 
to any English laymen, that the hands which were 
empowered to create the Creator, should be servitors 
to hands steeped in every kind of cruelty and vice. 

Anselm heard this decree read and assented to by 
the whole assembly. It made a profound impression 
upon his conscience, and became the turning point of 
his whole after life. He returned to his friend the 
Archbishop of Lyons, where he remained till the 
death of William in A.D. noo. 

After the departure of the Archbishop from England 
the King seized on the revenues of Canterbury, and 
proceeded to such lengths of oppression that men said 
it was better for the Church to have had no Archbishop 
than to live under the state of things that followed 
his departure. The Pope was all this time playing a 
double game. He conferred every kind of personal 
distinction on his guest: but he could not afford to 
break with William. He expressed the utmost 
sympathy for Anselm, yet when threatening William 
with excommunication, he withdrew it at Anselm’s 
request. It is clear that he found Anselm an incon¬ 
veniently zealous champion of his rights, and far too 
scrupulous a man to be admitted to his confidence. 
William lived to hear of his death, and being told his 
successor Paschal was one with whom he would find 
it more difficult to deal, declared that he should 
not heed him, nor be prevented from doing as he 
chose. Soon afterwards he met his own death in 
the New Forest and was buried at Winchester, un¬ 
honoured and unwept. 
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NOTE ON ST ANSELM AS A THEOLOGIAN 

We have briefly referred in the text to the high position that 
must be given to Anselm in the theology of the Church, as the 
founder of the line of schoolmen. He may justly be called the 
Augustine of his age, since like Augustine he laid down principles 
which found an immediate and fruitful application, capable of 
widely different developments, each of which claimed his authority. 
The root of his power as a theologian was his loving faith. In 
him doctrine and life were in perfect accord. His sense of holiness 
as man’s supreme end is conveyed in his saying that ‘ if he had 
presented before him the hatefulness of sin on the one side and 
the torments of hell on the other, and were left to take his choice 
between the two, he would prefer to be pure from sin and suffer 
in hell, rather than to be polluted with sin and happy in heaven.’ 
From this deeply-felt union between divine holiness and the well¬ 
being of man’s soul, arises the fundamental position of his 
theological system, ‘Faith comes before intelligence:’ which 
had before been stated by Augustine, but now first enters into 
the mediaeval theology. 

His spirit was given to contemplation and the bent of his reason 
was strongly speculative. But there was no danger that in him 
reason would rebel against faith. His speculation on divine things 
is not the conflict of the flesh with the spirit. Fie was not seeking by 
dint ot thought to conquer doubt or regain repose of soul after an 
inward schism. To him the object matter of the Christian faith 
isjimmediately certain. Fie takes it for granted that what approves 
itself to the highest experience of the soul will approve itself also 
to the mind. Faith and reason therefore cannot be opposed : reason 
is the handmaid of faith and explains its data to the intellectual 
part. 

But he sternly rebukes those who soar to the highest questions 
respecting the faith before they have obtained from faith the wings 
to soar with. These cannot expect to arrive at truth: for the natural 
man has no perception of divine things. He who believes not, will 
not experience : and he who has not experienced, will not under¬ 
stand. To hold the faith in a good conscience is therefore an 
indispensable condition of attaining theological truth. The 
spiritual elements that were blended in him became separated 
afterwards and gave rise to antagonistic processes of thought 
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which became evident in the twelfth century. The earliest in¬ 
stance of this is seen in St Bernard and in Abelard the celebrated 
author of ‘Sic et Non/ of whom the former regarded a mystic 
intuition, and the latter a purified dialectic, as the highest avenue 
to religious truth. The celebrated argument for the Being of 
God called the Ontological proof is contained in Anselm’s De 
Veritate and Proslogion and is defended from criticism in the 
Liber Apologeiicus : ‘ God is the perfect being than whom nothing 
more perfect can be conceived. Now that which has actual 
existence is certainly more perfect than that which is only con¬ 
ceived of as having it. Therefore God who is preconceived as 
perfect must have the perfection of being which is actual existence. 
If He had not this, then it would be possible to conceive of a still 
higher being, namely, that which had actual existence. Which 
is against the hypothesis.’ It is quite possible to find a flaw in 
this reasoning, as involving a subtle fietitio ftrbiciftii; as in every 
other logical proof of a truth which cannot be demonstrated. But 
it has a real value as recognising the necessity for the finite reason 
to acknowledge an absolute Being as existing above all question. 

Another great doctrine on which Anselm threw light is that of 
the Trinity. His views are contained in the Monologium. The 
reader will remember that at the Council of Bari Anselm spoke 
so eloquently in favour of the double procession of the Holy Ghost 
that the Greek deputies were silenced. He proceeds by way of 
analogy from the human consciousness to argue up to the Divinity. 
As the human spirit comes to the knowledge of itself, and thus 
produces an image of itself within itself, we must suppose that the 
same proof holds true, after a heavenly manner, with God. The 
Supreme Mind knows Himself after an eternal manner, which is 
the Eternal Word, His most perfect image, of the same essence 
as Himself. And as God knows Himself, He also loves Himself: 
and as His knowledge presupposes the Word, so His love for the 
Word and that the Word for Him, presupposes the Spirit which 
passes from them both and from one to the other. 

But the best known work of Anselm is that on the Atonement, 
entitled Cur Dens Homo ? ‘ Why did God become man ? ’ which 
it is hardly too much to say has had greater influence on modern 
conceptions than any other single treatise written since ancient 
times. It starts from the unity of the human race in Adam, in 
accordance with which (as there was no other man living), what- 
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ever Adam did was done by man as such : in Adam’s sin, therefore, 
all mankind are necessarily involved. The men of that time did 
not deny this, but they asked why God could not have forgiven 
man, as he created him, by a simple act of His will. 

Anselm’s argument is an answer to this question. He shews 
that God’s glory consists in the creature willingly carrying out 
His will. Punishment for sin is not an arbitrary thing, but 
necessary to the manifestation of God’s glory : for if there were 
no punishment, the righteous and the sinner would be treated 
alike and God’s justice would not be satisfied. Hence satisfaction 
must be made to God’s injured Majesty. As the sin proceeded 
from one, the satisfaction must proceed from one. And He must 
be above creation, if His satisfaction is to be complete, in other 
words, He must be God : and also one with those He represents, in 
other words, He must be ntan. In this way Christ, the God-Man, 
is the perfect satisfaction for man’s sin. 

Anselm’s theory has been popularly misrepresented, as if it 
drew a contrast between the Father who is implacably just, and 
the Son who is compassionate: or between the justice of God 
which draws Him one way and His mercy which draws Him 
another: or as if God demanded the death of the innocent to 
atone for the guilty. He says on this point: ‘ He voluntarily 
suffered death, not for the obedience of parting from life, but for 
the obedience of keeping righteousness, in which He so firmly 
persevered as to incur death thereby.’ The idea of a merely 
passive obedience, an expiation of guilt by the suffering of the 
guiltless, is not Anselm’s. His view is that the satisfaction which 
Christ gave by His life of obedience was the restoration of God’s 
honour, and by this satisfaction to God on behalf of mankind was 
the remission of punishment made possible. There are signs 
that these popular perversions of a great Christian teacher are now 
losing their hold. It is much to be hoped that his firm grasp 
of the heinousness of sin and the inexorability of the claims of 
justice may not be suffered to go with them. 


CHAPTER VII 


HENRY I AND ANSELM 


HE reign of Henry I is of great importance in 



1 the history of our Church. In it the ecclesiastical 
policy of the Conqueror bore its inevitable fruit. The 
antagonism between the secular and spiritual preroga¬ 
tives which he had prepared but had controlled by his 
strong will now burst forth. He himself, by calling on 
the Pope to decide between two rival claimants for the 
English crown had made it appear just that the same 
authority should be invoked between the wearer of 
that crown and one of his subjects. This impression 
had been greatly strengthened by the situation under 
Rufus. The late King had set aside all law but his 
own will, while the man who appealed against him 
stood for the cause of righteousness. None the less a 
precedent had been created to which another King 
who ruled in accordance with the law of the Church 
and realm was ultimately obliged to yield. The same 
Anselm who had defended the eternal principles of 
justice against William’s tyranny was to withstand 
William’s successor, and prevail over him, in a cause 
which involved no such holy issue. 

The character of Henry had been formed by ad¬ 
versity. Alternately cajoled and made use of by his 
brothers, he had learnt the lessons of watchfulness and 
craft. A fearless warrior when need called for the 
sword, he ever preferred to gain his ends by policy 
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rather than force. The careful education he had re¬ 
ceived gave him a certain interest in letters. The 
familiar name of Beau-clerk, was not without justifica¬ 
tion. He could speak and write in Latin, and must 
have spoken English also, for we are told that in his 
youth he was able to translate into English some of 
jEsop’s fables from the Greek, the knowledge of which 
language was a rare accomplishment for a clergyman 
and still rarer for a layman. He had a taste for 
natural history and kept a collection of foreign beasts 
in his park at Woodstock. This indication of an 
interest in nature deserves mention, as it was very 
unusual in those days. His intelligent countenance 
and milder eye contrasted with the haughty aspect 
and furious temper of his father and brother. Though 
perhaps less genuinely devout than his father, he 
was at least careful to display external reverence to 
religion and the Church’s ministers. He set before him 
from the first the restoration of English law, as it had 
been handed down from Eadward and moulded afresh 
by the Conqueror. He redressed the oppression of 
his nobles with a strong hand, and gave himself out as 
the friend of the Church. His justice was severe and 
effective. It was the boast of his subjects that under 
the Lion of Justice no man durst rob in the highways. 
His policy was to make his power felt in every quarter 
of the land, and his frequent progresses from shire to 
shire contributed greatly to this result. Though his 
title was undisputed, he thought it wise to go through 
the form of an election by the Witan at Winchester, 
and further secured his position by an immediate 
coronation. This was performed at Westminster, in the 
Primate’s absence, by Maurice, Bishop of London. 

On the same day Henry put forth his charter of 
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good government, in which he gave back to the people 
their old laws as sanctioned and amended by his father, 
and pledged himself to obliterate as far as possible the 
iniquities of the preceding reign. As a first step, he 
arrested the notorious Flambard, and committed him 
as a prisoner to the Tower, allowing him, however, a 
sufficient maintenance to ensure his personal comfort. 
Flambard made a characteristic use of this indulgence. 
He varied the monotony of prison life by convivial 
entertainments, in the hope of relaxing the vigil¬ 
ance of his gaolers. One evening a cask of strong 
wine was smuggled in, with which he plied his guards 
to such effect that he was able to climb down the wall 
by a rope ladder and make good his escape. A year 
or two later he contrived to reinstate himself in the 
King’s confidence, and was replaced in his office. But 
adversity had taught him a salutary lesson. He be¬ 
came, at any rate outwardly, an exemplary bishop, 
and devoted his last years to the completion of his 
Cathedral, the plan of which had been drawn up by 
his predecessor, but for lack of funds imperfectly 
carried out after that prelate’s death. Flambard 
reared the present majestic nave, and it is his name 
rather than William’s which is usually quoted as having 
been the architect of Durham Cathedral. 

We must now return to Anselm. Immediately 
after William's death, he received a letter from Canter¬ 
bury expressing the hopes of the entire nation for his 
immediate return. A message from the King followed, 
couched in the most cordial terms. Anselm hastened 
his journey, and after his long absence again landed 
in England. He was at once requested by the King 
to pay the customary homage for his Archbishoprick, 
but to the surprise of all men he refused to do so, 
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alleging the decrees of the recent Roman council. 
Thus began the second great contest between King 
and Primate, a contest in which it is difficult for us to 
give our sympathies as fully to Anselm as we were 
able to do in the former case. The quarrel about 
investitures has to a great extent lost its interest, and 
at the first glance seems hardly important enough to 
justify the bitterness and bloodshed it caused. 1 But it is 
necessary to place ourselves in the position of those 
who carried this great reform, in order to appreciate, 
not only their untiring persistence, but the danger 
against which they believed it to be the only possible 
safeguard. As before stated, the feudal conception of 
lord and vassal which prevailed everywhere, threatened 
to obscure in men’s minds the divinely given com¬ 
mission of Christ’s Church. At bottom the feudal 
relation presupposes a state of society wholly military. 
The vassal is the lord’s man, that is, he is bound in 
return for his fief, if a noble, and in return for protec¬ 
tion, if he is a villein, to be ready with life and limb 
in his lord’s service. This tie of homage was linked 
with all that is most precious and enduring in human 
nature. It approved itself to the sense of honour, of 
loyalty, and truth. It seemed to be based on natural 
equity: it brought out some of men’s noblest qualities : 
it was within the comprehension of every intelligence : 
it answered to what all men felt to be the needs and 
calls of the time. Now the claims of religion to 
supreme authority in all the departments of men’s 
relations with one another were in that age unquestion- 
ingly accepted. As a result, the ministers of the 
Church everywhere occupied high places and were 

1 It is computed that this quarrel caused fifty-six years of war, sixty 
battles, and perhaps two million lives.—(Hook’s Archbishops : Anselm.) 
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entrusted with secular as well as spiritual power. The 
feudal system tended to concentrate attention upon 
that aspect of their power which was visible, easily 
understood, and came into contact with ordinary life. 
The Bishop had become a Baron: he received his estates 
from the King’s hand : he did not dispute his duty of 
furnishing his contingent of men-at-arms to fight the 
King’s battles. More than this, it had been customary 
for him to accept from the sovereign at his nomination 
the gift of the ring and crozier, the symbols of his official 
authority. There was in this no arrogation of spiritual 
power on the King’s part. He transmitted to the 
ecclesiastical ruler the emblems of his office with the 
same intention as he transmitted to the lay ruler the 
tokens of his lordship. And as he expected the lay- 
vassal to do homage for his fief, so he expected the 
Bishop to do the same. 

Anselm himself had accepted his abbot’s staff at 
Bee from lay hands. He had accepted his ring and 
crozier as Archbishop from William and had felt no 
misgiving, and uttered no protest. It is true that the 
legate on giving him his pallium, had hinted to him 
that his investiture by the King had been irregular : 
and this remark had left a sting in Anselm’s mind, 
which caused him to press for leave to consult the 
Pope. But now that he had heard from Urban’s own 
lips the solemn curse pronounced on all who received 
lay-investiture or did homage to a lay lord, and had 
seen that curse ratified without a dissenting voice by 
the Council, he felt constrained in conscience to obey 
it, and no thought of his own inconsistency or of 
Henry’s rights would for a moment stand in the way 
of his accepting as God’s will the deliberate judgment 
of the highest human tribunal. 

15 
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It .was the mind of Hildebrand which had first 
pierced through the surface of this dispute, and re¬ 
vealed the essential principle that underlay it. He 
saw the danger of entrusting to a feudal lord the con¬ 
veyance to an ecclesiastic of the emblems of spiritual 
authority. The ring and the staff were tokens of a 
rule which, however the needs of the time might turn 
it to secular channels, was in its essence not temporal 
but spiritual. If the King could bestow these; if in 
return he was to receive the prelate’s oath of homage, 
and the promise to be his man for all needs of service, 
what difference would exist between the tenures of a 
secular and a spiritual office ? It was useless to appeal 
to the precedents of former days. The times were 
changed : what had been unquestioned before was now 
liable to misinterpretation. If the Church was to 
remain free to wield her proper powers, this could 
only be, if her ministers were released from the shackles 
of a worldly tie. The one paramount object of the 
Head of the Church on earth must be to obtain for her 
voice a hearing unconfused by the din of human 
clamour and unterrified by the threats of earthly 
potentates. Such was the Pope’s argument. Henry, 
on his part, was strong in the unvarying practice of 
his own kingdom. He had sworn not only to fulfil 
the duties of a King of England but to preserve his 
rights. And among these rights none had been more 
unchallenged than that of investing the bishops he 
appointed. His clear intellect was not distorted by 
passion: he courteously but firmly announced to 
Anselm that it was his duty not to yield. He pro¬ 
posed a truce till Easter of the following year (A.D. I ioi) 
and meanwhile embassies were sent to Rome by both 
parties to obtain a hearing from Paschal. 
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Henry, unlike his predecessor, did not allow his 
dispute with the Archbishop to interfere with their 
friendly relations. In fact, Anselm was able to 
do the King some very important services. Henry 
had long desired to wed Matilda, daughter of Malcolm 
of Scotland and his wife Margaret, the saintly sister 
of the .Etheling Eadgarand grand-daughter of Eadmund 
Ironside. But the objection was raised that in her 
girlhood Matilda had been confided to the care of an 
Abbess in the North, who to protect her from William’s 
licentiousness had placed the veil on her head. This 
was admitted. But it was alleged that she had never 
taken the vows, nor, had she wished it, would her 
father have consented to her doing so. A council 
was held at York, at which Anselm presided. The 
evidence was carefully weighed, and judgment given 
that there was no impediment to the marriage. Thus 
Henry was enabled to unite the Norman succession 
with that of the old line of Kings. 

The other service which Anselm rendered was to 
defend the King’s throne against an invasion by Duke 
Robert, under circumstances very similar to those in 
which Lanfranc years before had defended William 
Rufus. So energetic were Anselm’s measures that 
Eadmer does not hesitate to say that but for his aid 
Henry would have lost his kingdom. It may have 
been partly a desire not to lose such powerful support 
that prompted Henry’s temporising conduct at the 
outset of the dispute. At any rate, he did not count 
on Anselm’s loyalty in vain. The relations between 
the two men offer a pleasing contrast to those of the 
former reign. If Henry never failed in reverential 
courtesy to Anselm, the latter was by no means in¬ 
sensible to his Sovereign’s attentions, and except on 
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the one vital point, proved himself amenable to 
management. 

The Envoys in due time returned bringing Paschal’s 
letter, which produced no change in the situation. 
Henry stood by his ancestral rights, Anselm by the 
Pope’s decree. Henry also relied on the support of the 
English Bishops, most of whom were his own or his 
brother’s appointments. Henry did not sell prefer¬ 
ments : his nominees were as a rule capable and 
virtuous men, but better versed in secular business 
than in pastoral duties. Roger of Salisbury and Robert 
Bloet of Lincoln have been already mentioned, both 
men of munificent disposition and sumptuous tastes. 
Giffard of Nevers, who was now set over London, had 
obtained great renown among his contemporaries for 
his attainments in what was then called Science. 

The negotiations were once more resumed. It was 
arranged that a second embassy should be sent to 
Rome, the King being represented by Gerard of York, 
Herbert Losinga of Norwich, and Robert of Chester, 
all experienced diplomatists, while Anselm chose 
Baldwin, a monk of Bee, and Alexander, a monk of 
Canterbury, to represent his side. The Pope remained 
inflexible, sending letters both to Henry and Anselm 
to the same effect. The Archbishop now felt sure of 
his ground. Pie published the Pope’s letter to himself, 
and challenged the King to give equal publicity to his 
own. But this Henry did not choose to do. He 
declared that the question was not whether the Pope’s 
authority was valid in England, but whether the first 
subject in the realm was to be allowed to set the law 
at defiance. Moreover, the three Bishops affirmed that 
they had brought a verbal message from the Pope to 
the effect that since Henry was a dutiful son of the 
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Church, he would not be interfered with if he exercised 
his ancient prerogative. The two monks denied any 
such message: they appealed to the written docu¬ 
ments. The answer they received is characteristic of 
the age, ‘ Foul shame were it to give credit to a mere 
strip of sheepskin, covered with writing, in comparison 
with the sworn declaration of three honourable Bishops/ 

Anselm was much perplexed at the duplicity of the 
Pope: for there is no reason to doubt the fact of his 
giving the message, though he was too cautious to 
commit it to writing. Anselm's only resource was to 
send the monks back to the Pope to inquire what he 
really desired. In the meantime, he agreed to withdraw 
his censure from the prelates who had received the 
royal investiture, while declining to make any fresh 
consecrations. 

Unsatisfactory as things were, it was imperative that 
the Church’s long slumbering power of legislation 
should be resumed. No Synod had been held during 
the late reign : this was one of Anselm’s chiefest 
causes of complaint. Henry now authorised the calling 
of a great council in London for passing disciplinary 
canons. Thirty of these were passed, the most impor¬ 
tant being one prohibiting all clergy from female inter¬ 
course under pain of loss of status; thus remedying 
the laxer restrictions of Lanfranc, and for the first 
time making clerical celibacy the law of the whole 
English Church. Various regulations were also made 
against simony and extortion and especially against 
the rapidly growing claims of the Archdeacons, who 
had now gained an unenviable notoriety among 
rapacious clerical officials. The conditions of marriage 
were laid down more strictly ; consanguinity up to the 
seventh degree was to form an impediment: unnatural 
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crimes were denounced, and the sale of men and women 
for slavery was forbidden. 

The King now required Anselm to consecrate three 
of his nominees, William of Winchester, Roger of 
Salisbury, and Reinelm of Hereford. William had 
refused the royal investiture, but the people were so 
anxious for his appointment that Henry had connived 
at his receiving the investiture from Anselm. The 
other two prelates had been invested by the King, who 
now insisted that all three should be consecrated to¬ 
gether. As Anselm declined to perform the ceremony, 
Gerard of York was called upon to do so. He was 
nothing loth: but Reinelm’s conscience smote him, and 
he refused to proceed with his appointment, greatly 
to the King’s annoyance. Gerard began the office of 
consecration for the two others. Then William, smitten 
with compunction, drew back at the last moment, and 
amid a scene of confusion the service was brought to 
an end. William’s goods were confiscated, and himself 
banished from the realm. 

The King now visited Canterbury in the hope of 
either persuading or terrifying the Archbishop into 
compliance. At a court held at Easter 1103, the nobles 
represented to Anselm the advisability of his under¬ 
taking a personal mission to Rome, to which he agreed. 
His absence left the King free to act: he at once 
dispatched his trusted counsellor William ofWarelwast, 
Bishop of Exeter, to the Papal court, with instructions 
to sound the most influential Churchmen and enlist 
their support. Paschal, however, was not to be moved. 
William, betrayed into imprudence by the apparent 
success of his good offices, declared that not for the 
loss of his kingdom would Henry give up his rights ; to 
which the Pope retorted, ‘Nor for the price of my life 
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will I allow him to keep them.’ The assembly begged 
for a more conciliatory reply, and finally it was agreed 
that the King’s other usages and customs should be 
recognised, save only that all lay investitures must cease. 
The bishops already invested were to be acknowledged, 
provided they did such penance as Anselm was em¬ 
powered to fix. This was of course unsatisfactory to 
the King. Hardly had Anselm left Rome, when he 
was overtaken by William with the significant message, 
that if he would submit, the King would welcome him 
home. The meaning of this was obvious. Anselm 
had no choice but to remain abroad, and took up his 
abode at Lyons. The King took the Archiepiscopal 
revenues into his own hands, but with commendable 
moderation entrusted their administration to two 
Canterbury men. 

The next two years were spent by Anselm abroad, 
in the vain hope that Paschal would shew himself more 
zealous in his cause. At the Lateran Council of 
A.D. 1105, h e went so far as to excommunicate Robert 
of Meulan and other accomplices of Henry, but uttered 
no amithema against Henry himself. This made it 
clear to Anslem that he must fight his battle alone. 
He first wrote to Henry demanding the restitution of 
his revenues: and shortly after he left Lyons. While 
at Clugny, being requested to visit Adela Countess of 
Blois, Henry’s sister, who was dangerously ill, he con¬ 
fessed to her that he intended to lay the King under 
excommunication. Such a sentence from one whom 
all regarded as a saint, Henry felt at all costs must be 
averted. He wrote to his sister that if Anselm would 
come to Normandy for a personal interview, he would 
be prepared to concede a substantial part of his claims. 
The meeting took place at l’Aigle. The King, always 
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a hard bargainer, offered to re-seise Anselm of his 
revenues, and reinstate him in his post, if he promised 
not to refuse communion to the Bishops invested by 
him, or their consecrators. Anselm’s tender conscience 
shrank from this promise. Yet another embassy was 
sent to Rome, and Anselm was put off with the hope 
of returning by Christmas of that year (A.D. 1105). 

Meanwhile the condition of the Church in England 
was deplorable. Several urgent requests were sent to 
Anselm, by Bishops and clergy, to set aside his scruples, 
and resume his neglected duties as chief shepherd of 
the Church. His correspondents did not hesitate to 
throw upon him the chief blame for the miseries under 
which all good Christians groaned. Even Gerard 
abated his pride, and begged him to come back and 
lead them, protesting their readiness to give him un¬ 
grudging support, but confessing themselves wholly 
unable to approve his impracticable attitude. These 
letters reveal the immense power wielded by the 
Primatial See. Not only did the occupant of it entirely 
overshadow his fellow-primate of York, but the utter 
helplessness of the whole Church during his absence 
proves that he was the sole acting head, alone able to 
move things. It is equally clear from the action of 
Rufus and Henry that both these princes were alarmed 
at the increasing powers of the Archbishop, and at his 
claim to a sort of condoinuiiun. This was the result 
of the Conqueror’s separation of the two jurisdictions, 
and justified Gregory’s far-seeing calculations for 
crippling the Royal power. The bulk of the clergy 
and people undoubtedly sympathised with the King. 
Anselm never threw himself into the English point 
of view : he remained a foreigner to the last. Yet the 
general reverence for his character, and the evident 
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powerlessness of the King to coerce him, combined to 
surround his position with a prestige all the greater 
because it was felt that without him nothing could be 
done. 

The King had been raising money for his expedi¬ 
tion to Normandy, and among other oppressive 
measures, had extorted heavy fines from those clergy 
who had retained their wives in spite of the Canon. 
Not content with this, he had laid all the clergy under 
a tax so severe that many were left homeless and 
penniless. Anselm was greatly distressed by these 
harsh acts, and a long and wearisome correspondence 
ensued between them, in which it must be confessed 
neither appears to very great advantage. At length, 
the King’s envoy, William of Warelwast, returned 
to England with the results of his Roman mission. 
Henry sent at once for Anselm, but he was too ill to 
cross the sea. He partially recovered, and reached 
Bee, where he was again prostrated and thought to be 
dying. The King went to visit him, and made oflers 
of restitution which Anselm was willing to accept. 
He returned to England, and shortly after his return 
the subjugation of Normandy was completed (A.D. 1106). 
The. treaty of Tinchebrai was regarded by the nation 
as the divine recompense for Henry’s reconciliation 
with his Archbishop. 

Next year A.D. 1107 a Council was held in London, 
which sat for three days, to receive the final settlement 
of the great dispute. Paschal had wisely modified his 
predecessor’s demands. It was decreed by him that 
while lay investiture was inadmissible, the act of homage 
on the part of Bishops should be allowed. Henry 
agreed to waive his royal right of investiture with ring 
and staff, and Anselm agreed thut no prelate should be 
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refused communion on account of homage done to the 
King for his appointment. Like many other arrange¬ 
ments of important differences, this was a compromise. 
But the chief advantage lay with the Pope, for the 
English sovereign was obliged to surrender what had 
for nearly two centuries been universally admitted to 
be his right, whereas the Pope had gained a new and 
most important step forwards in the aggrandisement of 
Papal power. 

Anselm’s last years were by no means free from 
anxieties. Gerard of York, from whom he claimed 
profession of submission, refused to give it on the 
ground that he had already done so as Bishop of 
Hereford, and with his assurance that this should still 
be continued, Anselm was fain to be content. 

Another difficulty arose about the admission of Hugh 
of Bee, who had been elected Abbot of St Augustine’s, 
to his office. Anselm, lying ill at Lambeth, had asked 
William of Exeter to perform the rite of benediction in 
Canterbury Cathedral. To this the monks objected, 
alleging that the ceremony ought to be performed in 
their own chapel, and they appealed to the King. After 
some negotiations, it was settled that Anselm should 
admit the Abbot to his office at Lambeth and this 
arrangement was accepted. 

Another Synod was held in London the following 
year, at which the rules for clerical celibacy were again 
put forth even more stringently than before. An order 
was also made for subdividing the unwieldy see of 
Lincoln by the creation of a new Bishoprick at Ely. 
This order was in accordance with old national custom, 
dating from the time of Theodore. But it ran counter 
to Norman prejudices, which regarded a Bishoprick as 
a possession or property, not to be dismembered 
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without inflicting injustice on its holder. Hence Bloet 
protested against the step. The Pope’s sanction was 
sought for it, another new departure in English Church- 
life. The foundation of the See of Carlisle has already 
been mentioned. By the creation of these two 
bishopricks Henry set an excellent precedent, which 
was not taken up again till the reign of Henry VIII, 
and has only been properly recognised within our own 
times. He persisted, however, in ignoring the merits 
of native Churchmen. Eadmer tells us that hardly a 
single Englishman was appointed to any high Church- 
office in his time. 

The King again started for Normandy, leaving 
Anselm with full powers to act as he thought fit in 
ecclesiastical matters. He proceeded to consecrate 
Richard to the See of London, and Radulf or Ralph as 
successor to Gundulf at Rochester. 

A monk of Durham, named Turgod, had been 
appointed by Alexander of Scotland to the See of St 
Andrews. Gerard of York had by this time died, and 
a new archbishop, Thomas, had been elected to succeed 
him. It was proposed that Turgod’s consecration 
should be performed at York, in Thomas’ presence, by 
three Northern prelates. But Anselm would not agree 
to this, and requested Thomas to come at once to him 
for his benediction to the Archbishoprick. The Canons 
of York, expecting Anselm’s death, and anticipating 
another interregnum in the Canterbury Sec, persuaded 
Thomas to invent causes of delay. They hoped that 
in this manner the galling profession of submission to 
the Southern Primate might be evaded. Anselm’s 
health was rapidly failing: but he roused himself 
sufficiently to write an explicit letter to Thomas 
refusing any concession, and to send round a sealed 
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document to every Bishop in his province, requiring 
them in case of his death to uphold the just claims of 
the Kentish See. 

This was the saintly prelate’s last act. Shortly 
afterwards his infirmity increased, and it became evident 
to all that his end was near. The faithful Eadmer was 
with him to the last, and watched the holiest and most 
eminent of all our Prelates pass peacefully away. One 
of his latest utterances is strongly indicative of his 
inner thought and life. ‘I am ready,’ he said, ‘to 
depart, if God so wills it. Yet I could wish Him to 
grant me a little further space of life, for I have some¬ 
what to say on a deep question of divine Providence, 
concerning the origin of the soul, which I know not if 
any other can say equally well.’ 

We have depicted Anselm as a monk and as a 
statesman. But there is another aspect of the man 
which has given him a glory higher than that of states¬ 
man or monk. In the midst of strife and debate, his 
heart was ever in the contemplation of divine mysteries. 
His highest ambition was not to wear the mitre, but to 
justify the ways of God to men. He was at once the 
profoundest thinker and the greatest theologian of his 
age. In him the great succession of the Latin fathers, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Jerome, Augustine, Hilary, Leo and 
Gregory, finds its culmination and its close. He is the 
last of the old doctors and the first of the new. With 
him opens the line of famous schoolmen, with whom 
the Christian doctrine no longer needed to be de¬ 
fensively presented, but being accepted as self-evident, 
was brought by the Scholastic method into harmony 
with the demands of the rational faculty. It was 
Anselm who first grasped the noble thought that 
what faith accepts reason necessarily justifies. There 
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is no more the old opposition between reason and 
faith : they work together in perfect harmony for 
God’s glory and man’s salvation as one whole and 
indivisible body of truth. If Anselm’s postulates are 
no longer convincing, if his doctrine of the Atonement, 
by which he is best known, fails to satisfy the maturer 
conscience of modern Christendom, none the less ought 
we to honour him for consecrating so entirely his 
wonder!ul intellectual gifts to the highest of all services, 
and for helping mankind to rise to purer and clearer 
conceptions of those divine attributes which we cannot 
but strive to fathom though we know them to be 
beyond our reach. The singleness of his purpose, and 
the firmness of his convictions, however we may dis¬ 
approve of the cause to which he gave them, can never 
be seriously questioned. The voice of his contem¬ 
poraries forestalled the tardier recognition of posterity. 
Me was not formally canonised till the middle of the 
15th century: but by English hearts he was from the 
beginning instinctively recognised as one of God’s 
Saints. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HENRY I —continued 

A MEMORABLE feature in tin's reign is the introduc¬ 
tion into England of the Cistercian Order of 
Monks, which not only profoundly affected the religious 
life of the nation, but has bequeathed so many ruins of 
exquisite beauty to the modern lover of the picturesque. 
William of Malmesbury, with pardonable pride, 
reminds us that the founder of the Order was an 
Englishman. His name was Harding. He had been 
a monk at Sherborne, but longing for wider experience, 
had left his monastery, and visited as a pilgrim many 
parts of Europe. At length, impressed with the desire 
for a strict religious life, he settled at the monastery of 
Molesmes in Burgundy. The discipline there was 
not severe enough to satisfy him, and he prevailed 
upon the Abbot to strengthen it. The brethren, how¬ 
ever, disapproved of the change, and the Abbot, 
accompanied by Harding, who had changed his name 
to Stephen, left with eighteen others and transferred 
his abode to Citeaux. After some time, Stephen was 
elected Prior, and eventually Abbot: and it was to his 
rule that the house was indebted for the high reputation 
for sanctity which it soon achieved. Among other 
postulants for admission came the man who raised the 
fame of the Cistercian order to its highest pitch of 
glory, Bernard, afterwards Abbot of Clairvaux, the last 
and one of the noblest of the Fathers of the Church. 
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capacity of Legate to carry it to England. These 
legatine visits were part of the Papal policy for 
weakening the royal power in this country. So far 
back as 1101 Guido, Archbishop of Vienna, was 
granted a roving commission with orders to include 
England in his authority, but neither the King nor 
Anselm would receive him. The second Anselm was 
now invested with a fresh legatine commission. He 
was courteously received and entertained, but not 
suffered to transact any public business. At the same 
time another legate was sent into Normandy with 
authority to excommunicate some of Henry’s Bishops 
without his consent. Henry greatly resented this step, 
and ordered his old friend and adviser William of 
Warelwast, now become blind, to convey his protest to 
Rome. 

The intrigues of Paschal and his next-but-one 
successor Calixtus II against the rights of Canterbury 
occupy a large space in the chronicles of the time. It 
is a wearisome subject, but cannot quite be passed 
over. Thomas of York had died just before Ralph’s 
appointment, and Thurstan, the King’s secretary, was 
elected to succeed him. Thurstan adopted his pre¬ 
decessor’s attitude, and applied to Paschal to support 
him, which he was willing enough to do. Henry, 
angered at the Pope’s interference, offered Thurstan 
the alternatives of submission or immediate resignation. 
Thurstan resigned, but soon repented of his resigna¬ 
tion, and followed Henry into Normandy, reiterating his 
petitions to be excused from the oath. Ralph now 
found it desirable to assert his claims in person. He 
started for Rome, but was detained in France by ill¬ 
ness, and when he reached Italy found that the Pope 
could not see him. Paschal seems to have played off 
16 
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the two claimants against one another: for while he 
wrote an encouraging letter to Ralph, he confirmed 
Thurstan in 4 his See. Shortly after this, he died, and 
was succeeded by Gelasius, and within little more than 
a year by Calixtus II. 

The conduct of this Pontiff was even more disin¬ 
genuous than that of Paschal. Thurstan’s object was 
to get the Pope to consecrate him. But Henry refused 
him permission to obtain an interview, and declared 
that if he were consecrated by the Pope, nothing should 
induce him to allow of his return to England. Ralph, 
to secure his case by unimpeachable evidence, sent to 
Canterbury for the deeds of privilege conferred by 
former Popes, and kept in custody by the See. 

In A.D. 1119, the Pope held a General Council at 
Rheims. Thurstan’s importunity so far prevailed with 
the King that he obtained leave to attend, but only 
under the express promise that he would not seek 
consecration at the Pope’s hands, the Pope on his part 
having undertaken to do nothing derogatory to the 
rights of Canterbury. 

In spite of the clear evidence produced, the Pope in¬ 
sisted on Ralph’s recognising Thurstan, and offered to 
absolve the King from his promise to exclude him from 
the kingdom. Henry, however, refused to avail him¬ 
self of this offer. His words in speaking of it, are 
instructive: ‘ The Pope says that being apostolic, he is 
able to absolve me from my promise ; but for me to 
consent to such absolution does not seem consistent 
with kingly honour. For who would any longer trust 
any man’s word, if he saw that mine could be so easily 
annulled by absolution ? ’ 

But though Henry’s sentiments were thus 
magnanimous, he found it wise to reconsider his 
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position and to agree to Thurstan’s recall. The Arch¬ 
bishop was a skilled diplomatist, and had been 
instrumental in arranging terms of peace between 
Henry and the French King. But the unseemly strife 
was continued on English soil, and lasted until after 
Ralph’s death. A curious episode in the same quarrel 
is connected with the name of Eadmer, the monk of 
Canterbury, the friend, companion and biographer of 
Anselm, and afterwards of Ralph. Turgod, Bishop of 
St Andrews, had retired from his Bishoprick to spend 
the rest of his days at Durham, and the vacancy thus 
created had to be worthily filled. The Scottish King 
and Clergy were jealous of the claims of York to 
jurisdiction in Scotland. It was true that in the 
original scheme of Gregory this had been contemplated, 
but it had never become effective, nor indeed had the 
Scottish Bishops admitted it. The Church of Scotland 
had no Metropolitan See, though St Andrews held a 
sort of informal Primacy. They now turned to 
Canterbury and asked for a Bishop, without, however, 
intending to acknowledge thereby anything more than 
a primacy of dignity and honour. Eadmer was chosen, 
and accepted the nomination, stipulating that he might 
still retain his allegiance to Canterbury, to which his 
whole life had been devoted. King Alexander refused 
his consent to this and Eadmer returned without being 
consecrated. Eadmer’s qualifications as a faithful 
chronicler of events of which he was an eyewitness 
stand very high. The limitations of his mind reveal 
themselves in a fondness for petty details and 
miraculous anecdotes. But as a picture of the times 
his history is invaluable, and he supplies us with a 
large number of authentic original documents. 

During these years the Roman policy of legatine 
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missions to England was steadily pursued, and as 
steadily counteracted by the King. The great fault 
of the English Church in Roman eyes was its independ¬ 
ence. It held firmly by its ancient privileges; and 
one of these, as Calixtus was obliged to admit, was 
that no legate need be received by the Church without 
the royal permission. Yet the Pope determined to 
override this privilege by commissioning Peter of Cluny, 
well known as a diplomatist, to pay a visit to England 
and settle Church affairs. Henry was in Wales: but 
on hearing of it, he issued strict orders that Peter 
might, if desired, be sumptuously entertained, but 
should not be allowed to attend any ecclesiastical 
assembly. The following year is memorable for the 
loss of the White Ship, by which Henry’s hopes for 
the succession were dashed to the ground. He had 
now no legitimate male heir. His consort had died 
some years previously, and he determined to marry 
again. The lady of his choice was Adela, daughter 
of Godfrey of Louvain. The Archbishop, now very 
infirm, assisted at the marriage, but this was his last 
public act. He died in A.D. 1122, and was buried at 
Canterbury. He had filled his position with honour 
and dignity, and his character is thus summed up by 
William of Malmesbury: * Inferior to none in piety, he 
was eminent for his literary attainments, and for his 
surpassing affability. In the multitude of his good 
fortunes, he would have sought for nothing more than 
to have conferred still greater benefits upon his friends.’ 

His successor was William of Corbeil, Prior of St Osyth 
in Essex, who had been a canon regular of Canterbury, 
though not a professed monk. It had been the boast 
of the Chapter that every occupant of the Cathedral 
throne had belonged to the Monastic Order; and they 
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did not receive William very cordially. His character 
also is not so well spoken of as that of his predecessor. 
He appears, however, in the pages of Henry of 
Huntingdon, as a capable and active prelate, well 
versed in the varied duties of his office. The prestige 
of his primacy suffers an unfortunate cloud from the 
disgrace inflicted upon it by the Papal Legate, Cardinal 
John of Crema, who took the Archbishop’s place in his 
own Cathedral at the celebration of High Mass on 
Easter Day, the greatest Festival of the Christian Year. 
This was a spectacle never before seen in England, and 
excited the liveliest indignation. The insult was all the 
more unbearable because the man who perpetrated it 
was detected in the very vices which from his chair in 
the great Synod he had denounced with the utmost 
severity. William determined to complain to the 
Pope of this indignity, and set out for Rome. Honorius 
admitted the irregularity and by way of compensation 
and guarantee for the future, appointed the Archbishop 
of Canterbury his Vicar-General in England and 
Scotland, and standing legate of the Holy See. 

Such a proceeding is very like righting one wrong 
by another. It illustrates the ever encroaching policy 
of the Papacy. The same authority which in the 
person of Gregory had expressly left the Christianity 
of England free to develop its own life in conformity 
with the faith and discipline of the Universal Church, 
had now succeeded in planting in the very centre of 
that freedom the emblem of a servitude which, though 
cloaked under honourable titles, riveted fetters upon 
our Church that for four centuries of struggling 
resistance she vainly strove to cast off. It was but a 
step further, when Stephen sought from the Pope the 
title to his crown, and yet but another step when 
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England saw her Sovereign bow his head before the 
Pope’s envoy and receive his kingdom as a fief from 
Papal hands. 

Meanwhile the years passed, and Henry’s marriage 
brought him no promise of an heir. It became 
necessary therefore that he should provide for the 
succession. He determined to obtain the national 
recognition of his daughter Matilda as heiress to the 
Throne. This was a new departure, for the very idea 
of Feudal Monarchy was inconsistent with a female 
sovereign. Nevertheless the King’s strong will pre¬ 
vailed. Matilda had been married to the Emperor 
Henry, but was now a widow and childless. The 
Witan was called, and the Empress’s title was placed 
before it. All present signified their assent, and agreed 
to swear fealty to her as Lady of England provided 
the King should fail of male issue. She was given in 
marriage the following year (a.d. 1127) to Fulk, Count 
of Anjou, by whom she became the mother of Plenry II. 

In A.D. 1127 Archbishop William held a synod at 
Westminster, at which the canons of the last synod 
were almost re-enacted. One of the provisions relating 
to clerical marriage deserves our notice, as an indication 
of the way in which inconvenient social arrangements 
were dealt with by ecclesiastical judges. It was decreed 
that all concubines of clergy (for their partners were 
allowed no other title) should be summarily expelled 
from the parishes where they lived ; that if any of them 
reappeared, they should be liable to arrest, and without 
shelter of any jurisdiction should be surrendered to 
ecclesiastical discipline, or sold into bondage according 
to the Bishop’s sentence. Those who have imagination 
enough to picture the position of these hapless women, 
or learning enough to appreciate the moral standard 
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of the average clergy of the time, will realise the idea 
of justice which approved itself to the ruling minds of 
the Church. 

Thurstan of York, when not disputing about his 
precedence, was a vigorous administrator of his 
province. lie raised the position of York to some¬ 
thing of its ancient splendour. But we hear of two 
further incidents in his life, which shew that his former 
disappointments had not abated his pride. The King 
was holding a great Gemot in London, at which all the 
nobles were present. On such occasions he wore his 
crown and it was usual for the Archbishop to place it 
on his head. Thurstan stepped forward to perform 
this office, but met with a severe rebuff from the 
assembled courtiers and bishops. He was further 
forbidden to have the cross carried before him, while 
officiating in the Southern Province—a privilege which 
without any warrant he had insisted on claiming. Soon 
afterwards he was requested by the Scottish King to 
consecrate one Robert to the See of St Andrews. While 
complying with this request he took advantage of it to 
press his claim as Metropolitan of Scotland, but was 
obliged after all to waive any profession of obedience. 

Henry’s long reign was now drawing to a close. A 
statesman and an administrator, he had been above all 
a King, one who knew his purpose and never failed to 
enforce it. No doubt his justice was severe. It con¬ 
sisted far more in punishing the guilty or those sup¬ 
posed to be guilty than in defending the innocent. 
To the men of that age it seemed better that a few 
innocent men should suffer than that a single guilty 
man should escape. The old trial by ordeal of fire or 
water still survived, but it was giving place, among the 
nobles, to the ordeal of battle, which to knightly dis- 
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putants seemed to correspond naturally with the 
arbitrament of God. 

We hear less as the reign nears its end of mutilations 
and other cruel punishments. Henry seems to have 
preferred, wherever he could, to exact a money fine. 
On the whole the nation was contented with his rule, 
and the chroniclers give it very high praise. 

It is said that all through the two years preceding 
his last voyage to Normandy portents and presages of 
heavy import were observed in many quarters. It was 
remembered that long ago when Henry wedded his 
first bride, the holy Anselm, though consenting to the 
marriage, had predicted calamity as the sure result of 
union with one who if only for a brief period had been 
given to God. Men hoped that the King would not 
tempt his fortune by leaving the shores of England. 
He, however, disregarded all their misgivings. He em¬ 
barked for Normandy and never returned. He died 
in A.D. 1135 at his Chateau in the Forest of Lions, it 
is said, from partaking too freely of a dish of lampreys ; 
and was brought to Reading, and laid to rest in the 
great Abbey he himself had reared. 


CHAPTER IX 


SOME RESULTS OF THE CONQUEST 

A FEW concluding remarks may be made on the 
results of the Norman conquest so far as they 
affected the Church. And it is well to remember with 
our great historian of this period that the victory of 
Senlac was rather a decisive turning-point in England’s 
life than an entire reconstruction of it. Nearly all the 
influences which William rendered dominant had begun 
to work before him. Norman manners, Norman French, 
Norman architecture and Norman churchmanship, were 
all imported in Eadward’s time. It is true that the 
nation disliked them ; but they had become familiar, 
they were tolerated, and in some directions were felt 
to involve a real advance. It is probable that if 
Eadward could have foreseen the course of events he 
would have approved of it. One institution was, in¬ 
deed, entirely new, the feudal tenure of land from the 
King. This, as we have seen, was introduced by 
William, yet so carefully guarded with restrictions as 
to neutralise some of its most dangerous tendencies. 
No doubt the same tendencies which on the Continent 
issued in Feudalism had been far from inoperative 
in England. But in England, unlike other countries, 
the monarchy had been found strong enough to hold 
them at bay. There, however, its power ceased. The 
disintegrating elements had not been stamped out : 
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and when the form of continental feudalism was im¬ 
posed upon them, they reasserted themselves immedi¬ 
ately and without effort. In the wake of feudalism 
followed the moral and social ideals of chivalry, that 
strange amalgam of gentleness and ferocity, of saintly 
purity and licentious passion, of honour more sacred 
than life, and of craft that knew no scruple. In its 
final and more refined shape, it was due to the influence 
of the Crusades, and in these the earlier English 
Kings and barons took but little part. But from the 
first there had existed among the Norman Knights 
a code of military honour in some respects akin to 
the chivalrous, of which William Rufus is cited as a 
notable example. Many of his knightly acts are 
recorded with praise, such as his release of a powerful 
captive who scorned his pardon and openly threatened 
him with vengeance, and his acceptance without any 
guaranty of the parole given by hostile captains, who 
had trusted to his honour. Nevertheless these acts 
were compatible in his eyes with the most flagrant 
breaches of promise to those outside the circle of his 
followers, and with the merciless harrying of the de¬ 
fenceless nation whom he had sworn to defend. At its 
highest, we cannot call his chivalry anything better 
than a class-virtue. In his father and his brother 
Henry it is difficult to detect a trace even of this. 
Neither of them would have risked a tangible advan¬ 
tage for the sake of courtesy to an opponent or purpose¬ 
less exposure of their own lives. That consideration 
for another’s feelings, that waiving of mere personal 
triumph, and that calm control of temper, which are 
part of the chivalry of a later time, and which enter so 
largely into our conception of a gentleman, are con¬ 
spicuous by their absence in our Norman Kings, and 
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it must be confessed also, in an almost equal degree, 
are wanting in their lords spiritual and temporal. 

The Norman prelate, first introduced by Eadward, 
held a different position towards his diocese from that 
held by the bishops appointed by the English Kings. 
He can have had no intimate relations with his clergy, 
and still less with the humbler laity of his diocese. 
Even to an Anselm the miseries of his flock conveyed 
no summons, as from God, to come over and succour 
them. His mind was occupied with lofty issues, far 
more vital in his eyes than the shepherding of simple 
souls. What must have been the case with Bishops 
who owed their appointments to dexterity in financial 
business or to triumphs of diplomatic skill? Every¬ 
thing tended to make the gap between prelate and 
people wider and wider. Even to his clergy the 
Bishop appeared far less as a Father in God than as an 
exactor and judge, strict in his visitatorial rights and 
unapproachable to his vassals. 

Moreover, the growing conception of Church prefer¬ 
ment as a form of property had a most injurious effect 
upon the well-being of the parish system. In ancient 
times tithes had been paid over to the Bishop to be 
divided for the benefit of the Church and the poor. 
But by this time the parish tithes had in several 
counties at any rate been settled on parochial benefices. 
Not unfrequently these tithes had been resumed by the 
Bishop, but not for their original purpose. They were in 
many cases appropriated by him to Diocesan Chapters, 
to native, and sometimes to foreign monasteries. 

Another disadvantageous result of the Feudal system 
was the development of the rights of patrons. The 
right of patronage to a benefice had formerly arisen 
from the necessity of choosing in troubled times a 
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protector for the Church, who in return for his protec¬ 
tion, would claim a share of the tithes and the nomina¬ 
tion to the cure of souls. In other cases, again, the 
lord of the manor, in founding or endowing a benefice, 
had reserved for himself and his heirs the right of 
filling it. In both cases the tendency of the times led 
to patronage being regarded as a form of property of 
which the patron could lawfully dispose. This was 
the origin of those frequent endowments of Abbeys or 
monasteries with parish tithes which led to the aliena¬ 
tion of the Rectory from the parish Church, and the 
performance of its duties by a slenderly paid deputy. 
The further development of the system, by which lay¬ 
men or lay corporations have become holders of 
parochial tithes, though undoubtedly an abuse, came as 
a natural sequel to the process above mentioned. 

But the most important change introduced into the 
Church of England at the conquest was the separation 
of the ecclesiastical and civil courts, which involved 
the existence side by side of two rival systems of law, 
and the effects of which are felt to this day in the long 
succession of law-suits that have so greatly disturbed 
the peace of our Church. The result of this change 
was to undermine and finally destroy the Church's 
independence, and to bring it into that subjection to 
the Roman See from which it was only rescued by the 
convulsion of the sixteenth century. At the same time, 
the inclusion of English Churchmanship within the 
great organisation of Western Christendom brought its 
compensating advantages. It encouraged the higher 
learning, allied itself with the rapid growth of our 
Universities, and through the channels of diplomacy 
and scholastic controversy brought England into close 
touch with the dominant currents of action and thought. 
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All this may justly be laid to the credit of William’s 
conquest. 

But if the intellectual field was enlarged on one side 
it was impoverished on another. The new movement 
of thought involved the decline of that native literature 
so full of originality and promise, which had sprung up 
under the guiding hand of Alfred. The ballad-songs 
still survived among the people and kept alive the 
memories of their old heroes, but they ceased to be 
preserved for posterity, and were in danger of passing 
unrecorded away. Had it not been for the admiration 
they awoke in Henry of Huntingdon, who has en¬ 
shrined some of them in his chronicle, we should have 
been in a worse position than we are for judging of 
their vivid inspiration. Books were now no longer 
written for an English-speaking public. The early 
prose literature which in the ninth and tenth centuries 
had sought so many avenues to men’s interest, gradually 
died out. Books there were in plenty, but, as a rule, 
the composition of monkish chroniclers, and invariably 
written in Latin. The movement that had begun so 
hopefully came to an untimely end, and the second 
dawn of English letters was deferred for more than 
three hundred years. 

The same, or, rather, a still more irreparable loss 
befell our language. The English tongue, as spoken 
by Alfred, contained in itself all the elements of an 
unrivalled vehicle of expression. Even now the terse 
and picturesque turns of phrase in the chronicle compel 
our admiration. Their simple and first-hand imagery, 
dramatic concisenesss, and effectiveness of syntactical 
arrangement, indicate the capacity for a purely native 
development equal to that of German in richness of 
combination and superior to it in brevity and force. 
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Modern English, by its bi-lingual vocabulary and pre¬ 
ponderance of the Latin element, has sacrificed both 
strength and grace of utterance in a measure hard to 
exaggerate, and this must ever be a cause of regret to 
those who have had access to the pure wells of native 
English speech. 

If in the various directions to which we have referred 
the influence of the conquering Normans was at least 
partially injurious, there remains one feature in the 
Church’s life with regard to which we owe them nothing 
but gratitude, namely, their Church Architecture. In 
Normandy they had been great builders, and in 
England they were to became greater still. It is 
scarcely too much to assert that the plan and idea of 
our Norman Cathedrals equals in grandeur any form of 
architecture in the world. If not original in the sense 
of inventing an entirely new conception, it is beyond 
question original in giving a new embodiment to a high 
spiritual ideal. 

In this department as in so many others the reign of 
Eadward heralds the change. Before his time the 
English churches had followed the style common to 
the greater part of Europe, which is known as Primitive 
Romanesque. The origin of this style must be sought 
in Italy, where, after Greek influences had died out, the 
essentially Roman feature of the Arch was incorporated 
with the rectangular plan of the Basilica or oblong 
Roman law-court. The English modifications of this 
form approached, as was natural, more nearly to the 
German models than to those of Italy. Stone archi¬ 
tecture, except in a few isolated instances, was unknown 
among the Saxons in England until Augustine built 
his church at Canterbury out of the remains of a 
Roman Basilica, which survived until the conflagration 
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after William’s landing. At Dover Eadbald built a 
small stone church which still exists. At York Eadwine 
erected a stone minster, while at Ripon Wilfrith’s 
church of polished stone was the wonder of his con¬ 
temporaries, and some portions of the crypt are visible 
to this day. Somewhat later, Ealdhelm built the little 
church at Bradford-on-Avon, which still remains. As 
might be expected, very few of these early buildings 
are left to us ; but, what is more surprising, the statelier 
erections of the succeeding age have almost entirely 
perished. 

It would appear that the ground-plan of all these 
churches was that of the basilica with circular apse, 
rarely with the addition of projecting transepts or of a 
central tower. The massive unadorned pier of the 
German churches was general, though not unfrequently 
columns with carved capitals were employed. This 
form of pier was afterwards adopted from the native 
style by the Norman architects. 

The most characteristic feature of these English 
churches was the solid, unbuttressed Western Tower, 
with its double round-headed windows, the lights of 
which were separated by balusters or a stone course 
level with the tower-wall. Several examples of these 
towers still remain. 

The impression gained from comparing these relics 
of English church architecture with the style that 
supplanted it, is decidedly against the theory that the 
latter is in any sense a development of the former. The 
Norman style was a new thing, the expression in stone 
of the spirit of the race and the age. 

Its two most prominent characters are found in the 
ground-plan of the building (which has never since 
been departed from) in the shape of a Latin Cross, 
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and in the central lantern or tower. The historian 
Freeman is of opinion that the lantern is a Norman 
modification of the circular dome or cupola of Byzantine 
art. Be this as it may, it assumed a very special 
character in Norman hands. The Eastern limb was 
almost always short, and contained little but the 
circular Apse. The transepts, which represent the 
arms of the Cross, extend north and south from the 
great central space. The West front formed the main 
entrance. The door was of varying height, round- 
arched, and deeply moulded. It was flanked by two 
moderate-sized towers, of which those of Exeter are 
a very beautiful example, the work of William of 
Warelwast. The Nave was usually of great length, 
and the Choir overflowed into it, being often separated 
from the rest of the Nave by a stone screen. All 
Norman Cathedrals exhibit the triple construction of 
pier-arch, triforium or blind-storey, and clerestory, in 
gradually diminishing altitude. The earlier examples 
lay great emphasis on the triforium, with its rich 
effects of deep shadow, as may be seen to perfection 
at Peterborough. The piers are rounded masses of 
wall, sometimes solid, sometimes filled with rubbish, 
but approximating in later Norman to true columns, 
always with square abacus over the capital. Stone¬ 
vaulting was attempted only in the aisles, which did 
not reach above the height of the triforium. The roof 
of the Nave and Transepts was flat, made of wood, 
richly decorated with carving and colour-work, and 
colour was often employed with splendid effect on the 
flat spaces of the wall. 

The original impulse of the Norman style must be 
sought in Lombardy, though to all intents it is a truly 
native product. Its character is regularity and severity. 
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It impresses the sterner aspect of religion, embodying 
not so much an aspiration heavenward, as a majestic 
lesson of divine law. The use of ornamental carving 
was not essential to the effect intended to be conveyed, 
but it finds a place in many of the earlier, as well as in 
all the later examples. As a rule, the vaster structures 
depended less on ornament and more on regularity and 
depth of shadow, while the smaller churches were 
lavishly carved and coloured. The Norman style 
reached its highest expression in England, and we 
agree with those critics who consider Durham Cathedral 
to be, on the whole, the grandest monument of Norman 
architectural genius. 

The enthusiasm for building at this time was quite 
extraordinary. Not only the Bishops, but a great 
majority of the manorial lords, made it their chief 
business to rebuild their churches. In many counties 
to this day the larger number of the parish churches 
contain traces of Norman work. It is clear, however, 
that in small and sequestered villages the architects 
were content to continue the existing type of structure, 
and in some cases, features of it were reproduced even 
in the more ambitious designs. For example, it has 
been remarked that the Western Towers of Lincoln 
are modelled on the English plan, and we have already 
noticed the preservation in our Norman Cathedrals of 
the massive Saxon pier. English Norman therefore 
presents characters which differentiate it from that of 
Normandy, and entitle it to a distinct study. It should 
be observed that our buildings reveal two well-defined 
periods, the earlier, in which strength and severity are 
the most prominent features, and the later, in which a 
much lighter and more elegant treatment appears. Of 
this second style an almost perfect example is supplied 
17 
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by the Galilee of Durham. In this devolopment, we find 
the builders reverting to the classical idea of the true 
pillar, the capitals are richly ornamented and the 
moulding becomes more varied. 

In any reference to the architecture of that period 
we are of necessity almost confined to examples of 
ecclesiastical building. But this is only because the 
other departments of it have practically disappeared. 
There is no reason to think that the churches differed 
in any essential principles from the secular buildings. 
The Tower of London, for instance, exemplifies the 
same structural features as are found in the Cathedrals. 
The great castles which were erected all over the 
country were really more characteristic than the 
Cathedrals of the relations of the conquerors to the 
conquered. But they were built as fortresses or strong¬ 
holds, and gave but little scope for invention or variety 
of treatment. The lack of large towns or municipalities 
in England prevented any such independent growth of 
secular architecture as we meet with in the Netherlands 
and Germany. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt 
that in ecclesiastical buildings more than in any others, 
the leading ideas and constructive principles of this 
style are completely manifested. If the higher art of 
a people is the fitting vehicle for the expression of its 
character and life, we may well rejoice that the Normans 
had a free field for displaying it, and were not turned 
aside, like the Romans of old, from giving the reins to 
their genius, by the intrusion at a critical period of their 
history, of a more finished art than their own. 
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NOTE ON CHAPTER IX 

We append to the foregoing chapter a chronological list of 
some of the most celebrated Norman Cathedrals and Churches 
erected during the period treated of in this volume. 

A.D. 1066-1077. Caen, St Stephen’s or the Abbaye aux Homines. 
Dedicated in A.D. 1077. Upper part of west front added 
about A.D. 1200. Founded by William the Conqueror. 

A.D. 1066. Caen, Church of the Holy Trinity, or Abbaye aux 
Dames. Founded by Queen Matilda, much more orna¬ 
mented and in a lighter style. 

A.D. 1073-1080. Crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, built by Lanfranc 
(supposed to be his work). 

a.d. 1077-1115. St Alban’s Abbey, built by Paul of Caen who died 
A.D. 1093, and dedicated A.D. 1115. 

A.D. 1077-1107. Rochester Cathedral, rebuilt by Bishop Gundulf: 
part of the nave remains. 

A.D. 1079-1093. Winchester Cathedral. Crypt and Transepts 
built by Bishop Walkelin. 

A.D. 1079-1115. Hereford Cathedral, arches of nave. 

A.D. 1086-1106. Ely Cathedral, commenced by Abbot Simeon, 
brother of Walkelin of Winchester. Nave and Transepts. 
A.D. 1081. Chapel of the White Tower, London, built by Gundulf 
of Rochester. 

a.d. 1085-1106. Lincoln Cathedral, built by Remigius. Three 
Norman arches in the west front remain. 
a.d. 1089-1100. Gloucester Cathedral, crypt, arches of nave and 
part of transepts, built by Abbot Serlo. 
a.d. 1089. Worcester Cathedral, crypt by Bishop Wulfstan. 

A.D. 1093-1104. Durham Cathedral, choir and transept built by 
William of St Carilef and continued a.d. 1104-1128 by 
Ralph Flambard. 

A.D. 1107-1119. Norwich Cathedral, choir, aisles, transepts and 
tower, built by Herbert de Losinga. 
a.d. 1102-1121. Tewkesbury Abbey, west end and arches of 
nave built by Robert Fitz-Hamon. 
a.d. 1112. Exeter Cathedral enlarged by Bishop Warelwast. 
The two towers are his work. 

17* 
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A.D. 1114-1123. Caistor Church, near Peterborough. A stone exists 
in the church, bearing the latter date. 

A.D. 1117-1143. Peterborough Cathedral. Choir. Foundation 
laid by John de Seez, and plan formed of the whole. 

A.D. 1131. Canterbury rebuilt after the conflagration and dedicated 
by Archbishop Corbeil. 

A.D. 1133. St Bartholomew’s Church, Smithfield. 
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tect of the Tower of London, 185 
Guthrum or Gorm, 15, 17, 19 
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character, 136, 141 ; King, 144 
Harold Harefoot, King, 116, 117 
Harthacnut, King, 116, 117 
Hasting, 19 
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Henry I, 221-223 ; his marriage, 227 ; 
crowned a second time, 240; his 
relation with Anselm, 223-233 
Herfast, Bishop, 171 
Herluin, abbot of Bee, 156 
Hermann, Bp. of Old Sarum, 183 
Hexham, see destroyed, 14 
Higbert, abp. of Lichfield, 4 ; 
resigns, 5 

Hildebrand (Gregory VII), 171, 179, 
180, 181 

Hincmar, Abp. of Rheims, 177 
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Hugh of Bee, abbot of St Augus¬ 
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Ken elm, legend of the death of, 7 
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bury, 158, 163, 166 ; upholds 
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171-172, 180, 187, 189 
Legatine Missions, 244-245 
Leofric, Bishop of Exeter, 183 
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London, Council of, 233 
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Matilda, wife of Henry I, 227 
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and by Edgar, 88; alien priories 
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Monasteries of women, 51; double, 26 
Monasticism, the rise of, 24 ff. 
Mynchens, 26 

Nicholas II, Pope, accepts Isi- 
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Norman architecture, 254-258 

Oda, or Odo, abp. of Canterbury, 
62, 68, 72, 75 


Odo, bp. of Bayeux, 158, 163, 181, 
188, 189 

Odo, abbot of Cluny, 29 
Offa, King of the Mercians, 4 
Ordeal, 37, 38 
Osburh, mother of Alfred, 16 
Oskytel, abp. of York, 75, 84 
Osmund, 183; author of the Sarum 
Use, 184 

Oswald, abp. of York, 971, 83 ff. 

Papal authority, progress of, in 
England, 175 ff. 

Paschal, Pope, 228, 234 ff. 
Penitential, the, 36 
Peter’s pence, 53, 64, 180 
Plegmund, abp. of Canterbury, 43, 
5 2 » S 6 » 59 5 death, 914, 59 
Plough-alms, 33 
Priestshires or Kirkshires, 27 
Pseudo- Isidorian Decretals, 12, 176-8 
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223 
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Roger, earl of Hereford, 173 
Rom-feoh or Rom-scot, 65 

St Eadmonds Bury, monks of, 171 
Sanctuary, the right of, 38 ; its privi¬ 
leges, 114 

Sawl-skeat or Soul-scot, 33 
Saxon Chronicle, 48, 49 
Saxon School, 64 
Sergius III, pope, 56 
Sigeric, abp. of Canterbury, 98, 113 
Siward, abbot of Abingdon, co¬ 
adjutor to abp. Eadsige, 124 
Spearhafoc, 129, 130 
Stigand, abp. of Canterbury, 125, 
130; his irregular position, 131 f., 
137. i39» ^8; deposed, 153 
Streaneshalch, religious house of, 
destroyed, 14, 26 
Sunday, observance of, 35 
Swein, son of Harold Bluetooth, 105, 
106 

Swithun, bp. of Winchester, 10 

Theodore, abp. of Canterbury, 
increases the episcopate, 26; en¬ 
larges parochial system, 27, 34 
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Thomas, abp. of York, 154, 239 
Thurkill, 107, 108, 109 
Thurstan, abp. of York, 241, 247 
Tithes, 32; payment enforced, 59, 
64 ; their appropriation, 251 
Tostig, earl of Northumbria, 136; 
outlawed, 142 

Turgod, Bp. of St Andrews, 235 

Urban II, Pope, 210, 212, 216 

Waerstan, bp. of Sherborne, 56 
Walcher, bp. of Durham, 174 ; mur¬ 
dered, 181 

Walkelin, bp. of Winchester, 154, 
166 

Waltham, minster of, 139 
Waltheof, earl of Huntingdon, 173- 
174 

Waterford, see of, founded by Anselm, 
214 

Werfurth, bp. of Worcester, 43 
Westminster Abbey, 142-143 
Westminster, Synod of, 169 
Wilfrith, 39 

William the Conqueror, 127; visits 
English Court, 130; elected king, 


145; recrowned at Winchester by 
Pope’s Legates, 145; appoints 
Norman bishops, 168; refuses 
homage to Rome, but grants Peter’s 
pence, 180 ; last days, 185 

William of Corbeil, first non-monastic 
abp. of Canterbury, 244 

William, bp. of Durham, 175, 188, 
211 

William, bp. of London, 130 f. 

William, Count of Poitiers, his ex- 
communication, 207 

William Rufus, character of, 187, 
190; treats Bishops as feudal 
vassals, 191; relations with Anselm, 
208 ff. 

Wulfhelm, abp. of Canterbury, 59 

Wulfred, abp. of Canterbury, 5; 
quarrel with Kenwulf, 7; death, 
13 

Wulfstan, bp. of Worcester, 139, 
168-171 

Wulfstan, abp. of York, 67, 75 

York, Primate of, to be subordinate 
to Canterbury, 161, 163, 165, 

239 f. 
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Deckle Edges. 3 s. 6d. net. Also Fcap. 8 vo. 
Paper covers y is. net. 


Mahaffy (J. P.), Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 


Maitland (F. W.). M.A., LL.D. ROMAN 
CANON LAW IN THE CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND. Royal 8vo. js. 6d. 


Mayne (Ethel Colburn). ENCHANTERS 
OF MEN. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10 s. 6d. 
net. 

Meakin (Annette M. B), Fellow of the 
Anthropological Institute. WOMAN IN 
TRANSITION. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

GALICIA: The Switzerland ok Spain. 
Illustrated. Demy 8 vo. 12 s. 6d. net. 

Medley (D. J.), M.A., Professor of History 
in the University of Glasgow. ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH CON¬ 
STITUTIONAL HISTORY, Comprising 
a Selected Number ok the Ciiikk 
Charters and Statutes. Cr. 8 vo. 7 s. 6d. 
net. 

Methuen.(A. M. SO, M.A. TIIETRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. Svo. os. net. 

ENGLAND’S RUIN : Discussed in Four¬ 
teen Letters to a Protectionist. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 3d. net. 

Meynell (Everard). COROT AND HIS 
FRIENDS. Illustrated. Demy Svo. ios.6d. 
net. 

Miles (Eustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE: or, The Theory ok Reincarna¬ 
tion. Cr. Svo. os. 6d. net. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION : 
How to Acquire it. Third Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 3-r. 6d. net. 

Millais (J. G.). THE LIFE AND LET¬ 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. 
Illustrated. Nesu Edition. Demy Svo. 
•js. 6 d. net. 

Milne (J. G.). M.A. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. 
Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
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Mitton (G. E.), JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. Illustrated. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Large Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Money (L. G. Chiozza). RICHES AND 
POVERTY. Ninth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 
i s. net. Also Demy 8 vo. w. net. 

MONEY’S FISCAL DICTIONARY, 1910. 
Demy 8 vo. Second Edition. 5-r. net. 

Moore (T. Sturge). ART AND LIFE. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 5 s. net. 

Moorhouse (E. Hallam). NELSON’S 
LADY HAMILTON. Illustrated. Second 
Edi.ion. Demy 8 vo. 7 s. 6d. net. 

Morgan (J. H-), M.A. THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS AND THE CONSTITU¬ 
TION. With an Introduction by the Lord 
Chancellor. Cr. 8 vo. is. net. 

Morton (A. Anderson). See Brodrick (M.). 

Norway (A. HO- NAPLES. Past and 
Present. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8r to. 6s. 

Oman (C. W. C.), M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’, Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Illustrated. Demy 8 vo. 10s. 6 d. 
net. 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. With Maps. Second 
Edition. Demy 85 vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Oxford (M. N.), of Guy’s Hospital. A 
HANDBOOK OF NURSING. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 3*. 6 d. 

Pakes (W. C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Demy 8 vo. 15 s. 

Parker (Eric). THE BOOK OF THE 
ZOO ; Bv Day and Night. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Parsons (Mrs. C.). THE INCOMPAR¬ 
ABLE SIDDONS. Illustrated. Demy 
Zvo. 12 s. 6d. net. 


Vol. I. From the Earliest Kings to 
XVIth Dynasty. Sixth Edition. 

Vol. II. The XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties. Fourth Edition. 

Vol. III. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 

Vol. IV. Egypt under the Ptolemaig 
Dynasty. J. P. Mahaffy, Litt.D. 

Vol. V. Egypt under Roman Rule. J. G. 
Milne, M.A. 

Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 
Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Lectures delivered 
at University College, London. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. 2 s. 6d. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cr. Zvo. 
qs. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. First Series, ivth to xitth Dynasty. 
Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3J. 6 d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. _ Translated from the 
Papyri. Second Series, xvnith to xixth 
Dynasty. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. "xs. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. A 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 3*. 6 d. 

Phelps (Ruth S.). SKIES ITALIAN: A 
Little Breviary for Travellers in 
Italy. Fcap. Zvo. 5*. net. 

Phythian (J. Ernest). TREES IN NA¬ 
TURE, MYTH, AND ART. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Podmoro (Frank). MODERN SPIRIT. 
UALISM. Two Volumes. Demy Zvo . 
2 if. net. 

MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE: A Short History of Mental 
Healing. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 
xor. 6 d. net. 

Pollard (Alfred W.). SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
the Bibliography of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
1594-1685. Illustrated. Folio. 11s. net. 

Powell (Arthur E.). FOOD AND 
HEALTH. Cr. Zvo. 3* 6 d. net. 

Power (J. O’Connor). THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Patmore (K. A.). THE COURT OF 
LOUIS XIII. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Demy Zvo. 10 s. 6 d. net. 

Patterson (A. H.). MAN AND NATURE 
ON TIDAL WATERS. Illustrated. Cr. 
Zvo. 6f. 

Petrie (W. M. Flinders), D.C.L., LL.D., 
Professor of Egyptology at University Col¬ 
lege. A HISTORY OF EGYPT. Hus- 
trated. In Six Volumes. Cr . Zvo. 6s. 

each. 


Price (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FROM ADAM 
SMITH TO ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 2 s. 6d. 


Pullen-Burry (B.). IN A GERMAN 
COLONY; or, Four Weeks in New 
Britain. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 5 s. net. 

Pycraft (W. P-). BIRD LIFE. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Ragg (Lonsdale), B.D. Oxon. DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY, illustrated. Demy 
8 vo. xas. 6d. net. 

•Rappoport (Angelo S.). HOME LIFE IN 
RUSSIA. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. ior. 6 d. 
net. 

Raven-Hill (L.). See Llewellyn (Owen). 

Rawlings (Gertrude). COINS AND 
HOW TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 5 s. net. 

Rea (Lilian). THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF MARIE MADELEINE COUNTESS 
OF LA FAYETTE. Illustrated. Demy 
Zvo. 10 s. 6d. net. 

Read (C. Stanford), M.B. (Lond), 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. FADS AND FEED¬ 
ING. Cr. 8 vo. 2 s. 6d. net. 

Rees (J. D.), C.I.E., M.P. THE REAL 
INDIA. Second Edition. Demy 8 vo. 
\os. 6d. net. 

Reich (Emil), Doctor Juris. WOMAN 
THROUGH THE AGES. Illustrated. 
Two Volumes. Demy 8 vo. 21 s. net. 

Reid (Archdall), M.B. THE LAWS OF 
HEREDITY. Second Edition. Demy 
8 vo, 2 if. net. 

Richmond (Wilfrid), Chaplain of Lincoln’s 
Inn. THE CREED IN T H E 
EPISTLES. Cr. 8 vo. 2 s. 6d. net. 

Roberts (M. E.). See Channcr (C.C.). 

Robertson (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. (The Bampton 
Lectures of iqoi.) A New and Cheaper 
Edition . Demy 8 vo. 7 s. td. net. 

Robertson (C. Grant). M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxfurd. SELECT 
STATUTES, CASES. AND CONSTI¬ 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, 1660-1832. 
Demy 8 vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Robertson (Sir G. S.),K.C.S.L CHITRALj 
The Story of a Minor Siege. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Demy 8 vo. 10 s. 6d. net. 

Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. 

Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 
10 s. 6d. net. 

Royde-Smith (N. G.). THE PILLOW 
BOOK: A Garner of Many Moods. 
Collected. Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 
4 ,s. 6 d. net. 

POETS OF OUR DAY. Selected, with an 
Introduction. Fcap. Zvo. 5 s. 

1 Rumbold (The Right Hon. Sir Horace), 
Bart., G. C. B., G. C. M. G. T II E 
AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINE¬ 
TEENTH CENTURY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy 8 vo. 18 s. net. 

Russell (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 


St. Francis of Assisi. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Done into English, with Notes by William 
Hkywood. Illustrated. Demy 8 vo. 5 s. net. 

4 SakI ’ (H. Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. 2 s. 6 d. net. 
REGINALD IN RUSSIA. Fcap. 8 vo. 
2 s. 6d. net. 

Sanders (Lloyd). THE HOLLAND 
HOUSE CIRCLE. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy 8 vo. xzs. 6d. net. 

•Scott (Ernest). TERRE NAPOLEON, 
AND THE EXPEDITION OF DIS¬ 
COVERY DESPATCHED TO AUS¬ 
TRALIA BY ORDER OF BONAPARTE, 
1800-1804. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 10 s. 6 d. 
net. 

S&lincourt (Hugh de). GREAT RALEGH. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 10 s. 6d.net. 

Selous (Edmund'. TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. Eleventh Editim. 
Fcap. 8 vo. 2 s. 6d. 

TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8 vo, 
2 s. 6d. 

•Shafer (Sara A.). A. WHITE PAPER 
GARDEN. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d, 
net. 

Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS. 1623; 1C32; 1^64; 
1685. Each £4 4X. net, or a complete set, 
£ia 12 s. net. 

Folios 2, 3 and 4 are ready. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE¬ 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by George Wyndham. Demy 8 vo. Buck - 
ram, gilt top. 10s. 6 d. 

Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 

Zvo. as. 6 d. 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred). HOME LIFE 
IN GERMANY. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 10 s. 6 d. net. 

Sime (John). See Little Books on Art. 

Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 5^. net. 

Smith (Adam). . THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. Two Volumes. Demy Zvo. 2ir. net y 

Smith (Sophia S.). DEAN SWIFT. Illus^ 
trated. Demy Zvo. 10s. 6 d. net. 

Snell (F. J ). A BOOK OF EXMOOR, 
ldustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

* Stancliffe ’ GOLF DO’S AND DON’TS. 

Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo. is. 
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Stead (Fi'ancts HA M.A. ITOW OLt) 
AGE PENSIONS BEGAN TO BE. 
Illustrated. Demy 8 vo. 2 s. 6 d. net. 

Stevenson (R. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Selected 
and Edited by Sidney Colvin. Ninth 
Edition. Two Volumes. Cr. 8 vo. jus. 
VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. Buckram. 6 r. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
Balfour (G.). 

Stevenson (M. I ). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. SthvlN>on during 
1887-88. Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA,1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Balfour. Illus¬ 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. net. 

Storr (Vernon F.), M.A., Canon of Win¬ 
chester. DEVELOPMENT AND 
DIVINE PURPOSE. Cr. 8 vo. 5 s. net. 

streatfeild (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy 8 vo. 7 s. 6 d. net. 

Swanton (E. W.). FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo. 
Os. net . 

•Sykes (Ella C.). PERSIA AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Illustrated. Demy 8 vo. iox. 6 d. 
net. 

s yin OS (J. E-). M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr. 

8 vo. ax. 6 d. 

Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. Illustrated. Fcap. 8 vo. 3 s. 6 d. net. 

Taylor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Second Edition. Demy 
8 vo. 10s. 6 d. net. 

Taylor (John W.). THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS. Illustrated. Demy 8 vo. 
•js. 6 d. net. 

Thibaudeau (A. C.). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated and 
Edited by G. K. 1-ortescue, LL.D. Illus¬ 
trated. Demy 8 vo. 10 s. 6 d. net. 

Thompson (Francis). SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Biographical Note by Wilfrid 
Mbynkll. With a Portrait in Photogravure. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. 5^ net. 

Tileston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Seventeenth Edi¬ 
tion. Medium 16 mo. 2 s. 6 d. net. Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6 s. 

Tovnbee (Paget), M.A., D. Litt. DANTE 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE: FROM 


CHAUCER TO CARY. Two Volumes. 
Demy 8vo. aix. net. 

See also Oxford Biographies. 

Tozer (Basil). THE HORSE IN HIS¬ 
TORY. Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Trench (Herbert'. DEIRDRE WEDDED, 
and other Poems. Second and Revised 
Edition. Large Post 8 vo. 6x. 

NEW POEMS. Second Edition. Large 
Post 8 vo. 6s. 

APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN. Large 
Post 82 jo. Paper } is. 6d. net; cloth t us. td. 
net. 

Trevelyan (G- M), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Demy 8 vo. 10 s. 6d. net. 

Triggs (Inigo H), A.R.I.B.A. TOWN 
PLANNI N G: Past, Present, and 
Possible. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Wide Royal 8 vo. 15X. net. 

Vaughan (Herbert MO, B.A.(OxonVF.S.A. 
THE LAST OF THE ROYAL ST UARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, DUKE 
OF YORK. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8 vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE MEDICI POPES (LEO X. and CLE¬ 
MENT VII.). Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15 s. 
net. 

THE NAPLES RIVIERA. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 
•FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES. 
Illustrated. Fcap. 8 vo. 5X. net. 

Vernon (Hon. W. Warren), M.A. READ¬ 
INGS ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. 
With an Introduction by the Rrv..Dr. 
Moore. Two Volumes. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 15J. net. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the late Dean Church. Two Volumes. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 15X. net. 
READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
Bishop of Ripon. Two Volumes. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 15s. net. 

Vincent (J. E.). THROUGH EAST 
ANGLIA IN A MOTOR CAR. Illus¬ 
trated. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Waddell (Col. L. A.), LL.D., C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. Illustrated. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Medium 8 vo. 
JS. 6d. net. 

Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG¬ 
NERS MUSIC DRAMAS: Interpreta¬ 
tions, embodying Wagner’s own explana¬ 
tions. By Alice Leighton Cleather 
and Basil Crump. In Three Volumes. 
Fcap. 8 vo. us. 6d. each. 

Vol. I.— The Ring op the Nibelung. 
Third Edition. 
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Vol. ir. — Parsifal, Lohengrin, and 
The Holy Grail. 

Vol. hi.—Tristan and Isolde. 

Waineman (Paul). A SUMMER TOUR 
IN FINLAND. Illustrated. Demy 8 vo. 
i ox. 6 d. net . 

Walkley (A. B.). DRAMA AND LIFE- 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


Duchess of Padua, iii. Poems, iv. 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. v. A Woman 
of No Importance, vi. An Ideal Hus¬ 
band. vii. The Importance of being 
Earnest. viii. A House of Pome¬ 
granates. ix. Intentions, x. Dr Pro- 

FUNDIS AND PRISON LETTERS. XI. ESSAYS. 

X!i. SalomA, A Florentine Tragedy, 
and La Sainte Courtisanr. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edition. 
Small Pott 8 vo. is. net. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read¬ 
ing. Chosen and arranged by Elizabeth 
Waterhouse. Large Cr. Bvo. ex. net. 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Second 
Edition. Small Pott 8 vo. ix. net. 


Watt (Francis). See Henderson (T. F.). 

Weigall (Arthur E. P.). A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo. 7x. 6d. net. 

Welch (Catharine). THE LITTLE 
DAUPHIN. Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 


Wells (J.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wad- 
ham College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. ThirdEdition. Cr. Bvo. 3 s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Tenth 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Bvo. 3X. 6 d. 


Westell (W. Percival). THE YOUNG 
NATURALIST. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Westell (W. Percival), F.L.S., M.B.O.U., 
and Coopor (C. S.), F.R.H.S. THE 
YOUNG BOTANIST. Illustrated. Cr, 
Bvo. 3X. 6 d. net. 


•Wheeler (Ethel 
STOCKINGS. 

1 ox. 6 d. net. 


R.). FAMOUS BLUE 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 


Whibley (C.). See Henley (W. E.). 

White (George F.), Lieut.-Col. A CEN¬ 
TURY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
1788-1898. Demy Bvo. 12x. 6 d. net. 


Whitley (Miss). See Dilke (Lady). 

Wilde (Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS. 
Twelfth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 5X. net. 


Williams (H. Noel). THE W O M E N 
BONAPARTES. The Mother and three 
Sisters of Napoleon. Illustrated. In Two 
Volumes. Demy Bvo. 24X. net. 


A ROSE OF SAVOY : Marie Adelaide of 
Savoy, Duchksse de Bourgogne, Mother 
of Louis xv. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo. 15 s. net. 

•THE FASCINATING DUCDE RICHE¬ 
LIEU : Louis Francis Armand du 
Plkssis, Mar&chal Due de Richelieu. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 15X. net. 


Wood (Sir Evelyn), F.M., V.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
I< IELD-MARSHAL. Illustrated. Fifth 
and Cheaper Edition. Demy Bvo. 7x. 6 d. 
net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN. 1857- 
59. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Wood (W. Birkbeck), M. A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Major J. E.), R.E., D.A.Q.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spenser Wilkinson. 
With 24 Maps and Plans. Second Edition. 
Demy Bvo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Wordsworth (W.). THE POEMS. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Nowell 
C. Smith, late Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. In Three Volumes. Demy Bvo. 
15X. net. 

POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Selected with an Introduction by Stophord 
A. Brooke. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 7 s. 6d. 


Wyatt (Kate M.). See Gloag (M. R.). 


Wyllio (M. A.). NORWAY AND ITS 
FJORDS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. In 
Twelve Volumes. Fcap. Bvo. 5X. net each 
. volume. 

1. Lord Arthur Savii.e’s Crime and 
the Portrait of Mr. W. H. ii. The 


Yeats fW. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 3X. 6 d. 


Young (Filson). See The Complete Series. 
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Part II.—A Selection of Series. 


Ancient Cities. 

General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Cr. 8 vo. 4-1. 6 d. net. 


With Illustrations by E. H- New, and other Artists. 


Bristol. By Alfred Harvey, M.B. 
Canterbury. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Chester. By B. C. A. Windie, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Dublin. By S. A. 0 . Fitzpatrick. 


Edinburgh. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 
Lincoln. By E. Mansel Sympson, M.A. 
Shrewsbury. By T. Auden, M.A.. F.S.A. 
Wells and Glastonbury. By T. S. Holmes. 


The Antiquary’s Books. 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Demy 8 vo. 7 s ' Cd' ne *- 
With Numerous Illustrations. 


Archeology and False Antiquities. 
By R. Munro. 

Bells of England, The. By Canon J. J. 

Raven. Second Edition . 

Brasses op England, The. By Herbert 
W. Macklin. Second Edition. 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 
Times. By J. Romilly Allen. 

Domesday Inquest, The. By Adolphus 
Ballard. _ _ _ 

English Church Furniture. By J. C. Cox 
and A. Harvey. Second Edition. 

English Costume. From Prehistoric Times 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By 
George Clinch. 

English Monastic Life. By the Right Rev. 

Abbot Gasquet. Fourth Edition. 

English Seals. By J. Harvey Bloom. 
Folk-Lore as an Historical Science. By 
G. L. Gomme. 


G lds and Companies of London, The. 
By George Unwin. 

Manor and Manorial Records, The. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. 

Medlbval Hospitals of England, The. 

By Rotha Mary Clay. 

Old Service Books of the English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M. A., and Henry Littlehales. 

Parish Life in Mediaeval England. By 
the Right Rev. Abbot Gasquet. Second 
Edition. 

•Parish Registers of England, The. By 

J.C. Cox. 

Remains of the Prehistoric Age in 
England. By B. C. A. Windle. Second 
Edition. 

Royal Forests op England, I he. By 
J. C. Cox, LL.D. 

Shrines of British Saints. By J. C. \\ all. 


The Arden Shakespeare. 

Demy S vo. 2 s. 6 d. net each volume. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


All’s Well That Ends Well. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

Cymdeline. 

Comedy of Errors, The. 

Hamlet. Second Edition. 

Julius Caesar. 

King Henry v. 

King Henry vi. Pt. i. 

King Henry vi. Pt. ii. 

King Henry vi. Pt. iii. 

King Lear. 

King Richard iii. 

Life and Death of King John, The. 
Love’s Ladour’s Lost. 

Macbeth. 


Measure for Measure. 

Merchant of Venice, The. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, The. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, A. 
Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Taming ok the Shrew, The. 
Tempest, The. 

Timon of Athens. 

Titus Andronicus. 

Troilus and Cressida. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, The. 
Twelfth Night. 
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Classics 


Edited by Dr. J. 

With numerous Illustrations. 


The Art op the Greeks. By H. B. Walters. 
i2J. 61 . net. 

Florentine Sculptors op the Renais¬ 
sance. Wilhelm Bode, Pli.D. Translated 
by Jessie Haynes. 12*. 6 d. tut. 

•George Romnev. By Arthur B. Chamber- 
lain. 12 j. 6 d. net. 

Ghirlandaio. Gerald S. Davies. Second 
Edition, ioj. 6 d. 


of Art. 

H. W. LAING. 

Wide Royal $ vo. Gilt top. 

Michelangelo. By Gerald S. Davies. 
i2 s. 6 d. tut. 

RunKNS. By Edward Dillon, M.A. 25 s. net. 
Raphael. By A. P. Oppd. 12s. 6 d. net. 
•Titian. By Charles Ricketts. 12J. 6 d. net. 
•Turner’s Sketches and Drawings. By 
A. J. Finberg. ics. Ld. net. 

Velazquez. By A. de Bcruete. ioj. 6 d. net. 


The “Complete” Series. 

Fully Illustrated. Demy S vo. 


The Complete Cook. By Lilian Whitling. 
7 s. 6d. net. 

The Complete Cricketer. By Albert E. 
Knight. 7 s. 6d. net. 

The Complete Foxiiunter. By Charles 
Richardson. 12 s. 6d.net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Golfer. By Harry Vardon. 
ioj. 6 d. net. Tenth Edition. 

The Complete Hockey-Player. By Eustace 
E. White. 5x. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Lawn Tennis Player. By 
A. Wallace Myers, ioj. 6 d. net. Second 
Edition. 


The Complete Motorist. By Filson 
Young. 12J. 6 d. net. New Edition 

( Seventh ). 

The Complete Mountaineer. By G. D. 
Abraham. 15J. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Oarsman. By R. C. Leh¬ 
mann, M.P. ioj. 6 d. net. 

The Complete Photographer. By R. 
Child Eayley. ioj. 6 d. net. Fourth 
Edition. 

The Complete Rugby Footballer, on the 
New Zealand System. By D. Gallaher 
and W. J. Stead, ioj. 6 d. net. Second 
Edition. 

The Complete Shot. By G. T. Teasdale 
Buckell. 12J. 6 d. net. Third Edition. 


The Connoisseur’s Library. 

With numerous Illustrations. Wide Royal S vo. Gill top. 25 s. net. 


English Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 
Second Edition. 

English Coloured Books. By Martin 
Hardie. 

European Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyne- 
hamc, C.B. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. 

Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. Second Edition. 


•Illuminated Manuscripts. By J. A. 
Herbert. 

Ivories. By A. Maskell. 

Jewellery. By H. Clifford Smith. Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. 

Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. 

Seals. By Walter de Gray Birch. 
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Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D 

The Foundations of the English Church. 

By J. H. Maude. 

The Saxon Church and the Norman Con¬ 
quest. By C. T. Cruttwcll. 

The Mediaeval Church and the Papacy. 

By A. C. Jennings. 


2 s. 6d. net. 

The Reformation Period. By Henty Gee. 
The Struggle with Puritanism. By Bruce 
Blaxland. 

The Church of England in the F.igh- 
teknth Century. By Alfred Plummer. 


Handbooks of English Church History, 

Crown Svo, 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books. 

Fcap. Svo. 3 s. 6J. net each volume. 

WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. 
cj. net. 

The Life and Death of John Mytton, 
Esq. By Nimrod. Fifth Edition. 

The Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

Handley Cross. By R. S. Surtees. Third 
Edition. 

Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Suttees. 

Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities. By R. 
S. Surtees. Third Edition. 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. 

The Analysis of the Hunting Field. By 
R. S. Surtees. 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
the Picturesque. By William Combe. 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
Consolation. By William Combe. 

The Third Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search 
ok a Wife. By William Combe. 

The History of Johnny Quae Genus. By 
the Author of * The Three Tours.' 

The English Dance of Death, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of ' Doctor 
Syntax.' Two Volumes. 


The Dance of Life: A Poem. By tho 
Author of 1 Dr. Syntax.' 

Life in London. By Pierce Egan. 

Real Life in London. By an Amateur 
(Pierce Egan). Two Volumes. 

The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny 
Newcombe. By an Officer. 

The National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Desciiptionsand 50 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken. 

The Adventures of a Post Captain. By 
a Naval Officer. 

Gamonia. By Lawrence Rawstone, Esq. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen. By 
Geoffrey Gambado, Esq. 

Real Life in Ireland. By a Real Paddy. 

The Adventures .>f Johnny Newcombe in 
the Navy. By Alfred Burton. 

The Old English Squire. By John Care¬ 
less, Esq. 

The English Sty. By Bernard Blackmantle. 
Two Volumes. 7 s. net. 


WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrations of the B09K of Job. In¬ 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 
Windsor Castle. By W. Harrison Ains¬ 
worth. 

The Tower of London. By W. Harrison 
AinswOi lu. 


Frank Fairlegh. By F. E. Smedley. 
Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. 

The Complkat Angler. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. 

The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dick¬ 
ens. 
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Leaders of Religion. 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. With Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 2 s, not. 


Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
Bishop Wilberforce. By G. W. Daniell, 
M.A. 

Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, 
M.A. 

Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 
John Knox. By F. MacCunn. Second 
Edition. 

John Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Thomas Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
George Fox, the Quaker. By T. Hodg¬ 
kin, D.C.L. Third Edition. 


John Keblk. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lancelot Andrewes. By R. L. Otiley, 
D.D. Second Edition. 

Augustine of Canterbury. By E. L. 
Cutts, D.D. 

William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 
Third Edition. 

John Donne. By Augustus Jessop, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmkr. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and 
A. J. Carlyle, M.A. 

Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 


' The Library of Devotion. 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott 8vo, gilt lop, cloth , 2s. ; leather , 2 s. 6d. net. 


The Confessions of St. Augustine. 

Seventh Edition. 

The Imitation of Christ. Sixth Edition. 
The Christian Year. Fourth Edition. 
Lyra Innocentium. Second Edition. 

The Temple. Second Edition. 

A Book of Devotions. Second Edition. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Like. Fourth Edition. 

A Guide to Eternity. 

The Inner Way. Second Edition. 

On the Love of God. 

The Psalms of David. 

Lyra Apostolica. 

The Song of Songs. 

The Thoughts of Pascal. Second Edition . 

A Manual of Consolation from the 
Saints and Fathers. 

Devotions from the Apocrypha. 

The Spiritual Combat. 

The Devotions of St. Anselm. 

BiSHor Wilson’s Sacra Privata. 


Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sin¬ 
ners. 

Lyra Sacra : A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Second Edition. 

A Day Book from the Saints and 
Fathers. 

A Little Book of Heavenly Wisdom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from 
the German Mystics. 

An Introduction to the Devout Life. 

The Little Flowers of the Glorious 
Messer St. Francis and of his Friars. 

Death and Immortality. 

The Spiritual Guide. 

Devotions for Every Day in the Week 
and the Great Festivals. 

Preces Private. 

Hor/E Mysticai : A Day Book from the 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations. 
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Little Books on Art. 

With many Illustrations. Demy 16 mo. Gilt top. 2 s. 61 . net. 

Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 


Albrecht Durer. J. Allen. 

Arts of Japan, The. E. Dillon. 
Bookplates. E. Almack. 

Botticelli. Mary L. Bloomer. 
Burne-Jones. F. de Lisle. 

•Christian Symbolism. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 

Claude. E. Dillon. 

Constable. H. W. Tompkins. 

Corot. A. Pollard and E. Bimstingl. 
Enamels. Mrs. N. Dawson. 

Frederic Leighton. A. Corkran. 
George Romney. G. Paston. 

Greek Art. H. B. Walters. 

Greuze and Boucher. E. F. Pollard. 


Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

Illuminated Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley 
Jewellery. C. Davenport. 

John Hoppner. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. J. Sime. 

Millet. N. Peacock. 

Miniatures. C. Davenport. 

Our Lady in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst. Second Edition. 
Rembrandt. Mrs. E. A. Sharp. 

Turner. F. Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Velasquez. W. Wilberforce and A. R. 
Gilbert. 

Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 


The Little Galleries. 

Demy i6mo. 2 s. 6d. net. 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to 'whom the book is devoted. 

A Little Gallery of Reynolds. I A Little Gallery of Millais. 

A Little Gallery of Romney. A Little Gallery of English Poets. 

A Little Gallery of Hoppner. 

The Little Guides. 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Pott 8 vo, gilt top , cloth, 2 s. 6d. net; leather , 3s. 6d. net. 


The main features of these Guides are (1) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus¬ 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plans and maps ; (4) 
an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archeology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 


Cambridge and its Colleges. A. H. 

Thompson. Second Edition. 

English Lakes, The. F. G. Brabant. 

Isle of Wight, The. G. Clinch. 

Malvern Country, The. B. C; A. Windle. 
North Wales. A. T. Story. 

Oxford and its Colleges. J. Wells. 
Ninth Edition. 


Shakespeare’s Country. B. C. A. Windle. 
Third Edition. 

St. Paul's Cathedral. G. Clinch. 
Westminster Abbey. G. E. Troutbeck. 
Second Edition. 

Buckinghamshire. E. S. Roscoe. 
Cheshire. W. M. Gallichan. 
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Cornwall. A. L. Salmon. 

Derbyshire. J. C. Cox. 

Devon. S. Baring-Gotild. 

Dorset. F. R. Heath. Second Edition . 
Essex. J. C. Cox. 

Hampshire. J. C. Cox. 

Hertfordshire. H. W. Tompkins. 

Kent. G. Clinch. 

Kerry. C. P. Crane. 

Middlesex. J. B. Firth. 

Monmouthshire. G. W. Wade and J. H. 
Wade. 

Norfolk. W. A. Dutt. Second Edition , 
Revised. 

Northamptonshire. W. Dry. 
•Northumberland. J. E. Morris. 
Nottinghamshire. L. Guilford. 


Oxfordshire. F. G. Brabant. 

Somerset. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 
•Staffordshire. C. E. Masefield. 

Suffolk. W. A. Dutt. 

Surrey. F. A. H. Lambert. 

Sussex. F. G. Brabant. Second Edition. 
•Wiltshire. F. R. Heath. 

Yorkshire, The East Riding. J. E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire, The North Riding. J. E. 
Morris. 


Brittany. S. Baring-Gould. 
Normandy. C. Scudamore. 
Rome. C. G. Ellaby. 

Sicily. F. H. Jackson. 


The Little Library. 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 


Small Pott S vo. Gilt top. Each Volume, cloth> is. 6d. net; leather , 2 s. 6J. net. 


Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU¬ 
DICE. Two Volumes. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. 

Bacon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 

Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Two Volumes. 

Barnet (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beckford (William). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. 

Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Two 
Volumes. 

THE ROMANY RYE. 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN : with Georgs 
Canning's additional Poems. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. 

Craik (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Two Volumes. 


Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Dante (Alighieri). THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANT&. Trans¬ 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

Darlcy (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

Dickens(Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Two Volumes. 

Ferrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. Two 
Volumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 

Keats (John). POEMS. 

Kinglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. Second 
Edition. 

Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE LAST 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. 

Longfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. 
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Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 

Moir CD. M.). MANS IE WAUGH. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THEi EARI.Y 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD 1ENN\- 
SON. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 


MAUD. 

Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Three Volumes . 

PENDENN1S. Three Volumes. 

ESMOND. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Vaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 

Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF lH* E AND DEA1H. 
Thirteenth Edition. 


Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Colerldgo (S. T.) 
LYRICAL BALLADS. 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare. 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes. 

Pott lO/no. Ln 40 Volumes. Gilt top. Leather, price lx. net each volume. 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case. 10x. net. 


Miniature Library. 


Gilt top. 


Euphranor : A Dialogue on Youth, by 
Edward FitzGerald. Demy -yimo. Leather, 

The Life ok Edward, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury. Written by himself. Detny 
limo . Leather , ns . net . 


Poion-ius*. or Wise S.nvs and Modern In¬ 
stances. By Edward FitzGerald. Demy 
nimo. Leather , ns. net. 

The RubAiyAt of Omar KhayyAm. By 
Edward FitzGerald. Fourth Edition. 
Leather, ix. net. 


The Few Library of Medicine. 


Edited by C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S.Edin. Demy 8 vo. 


Care of the Body, The. By F. Cavanagh. 

Second Edition. 7 s. 6 d. net. 

Children of the Nation, Ihb. By the 
Right Hon. Sir John Gorst. Second Edition. 
7 s. 6 d. net. m __ 

Control of a Scourge, The : or. How 
Cancer is Curable. By Chas. P. Childe. 


7 s . 6 d . net . 

Diseases of Occupation. By Sir Thomas 
Oliver, iox. 6 d. net. # . 

Drink Problem, The, in its Medico-Socio- 
logical Aspects. Edited by 1 . N. Kelynack. 
7 s. 6 d. net. _ 

Drugs and the Drug Hab;t. By H. 
Sainsbury. 


Functional Nerve Diseases. By A. T. 
Schofield. 7 s. 6 d. net. 

•Heredity, The Laws of. By Archdall 
Reid. 2 is . net . 

Hygiene of Mind, The. By T. S. Clouston. 

Fifth Edition. 7 s. 6 d. net. 

Infant Mortality. By Georgo Newman. 
7 s. 6 d. net. 

Prevention or Tuperculosis (Consump¬ 
tion), The. By Arthur Newsholme. 
1 ox. 6 d. net. 

Air and Health. By Ronald C. Macfie. 
7 s. 6 d. net. Second Edition . 
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The New Library of Music. 

■ Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Illustrated , Demy 8vo. 7 s. 6d. net 

Hugo Wolf. By Ernest Newman. Ulus- I Handel. By R. A. Streatfeild. Illustrated, 
trated. | Second Edition. 


Oxford Biographies. 

Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. Gilt top . Each volume , cloth % 2s. 6d. net; leather , 


3 s. 6d. 

Dantk Alighieri. By Paget Tonybce, 
M.A., D. Litt. Third Edition. 

Girolamo Savonarola By E. L. S. Hors¬ 
ts urgh, M.A. Second Edition. 

John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. 

Alfred Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M.A. 
Second Edition. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. By I. A Taylor. 
Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capcy. 


net. 

The Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 
Robert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 
Chatham. By A. S. M'DowalL 
Francis of Assisi. By Anna M. Stoddart. 
Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. 
Beaconsfield. By Walter Sichcl. 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe. By H. G 
Atkins. 

Francis Fenklon. By Viscount St. Cyres. 


Romantic History, 


Edited by MARTIN HUME, M.A. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 

A series of attractive volumes in which the periods and personalities selected are 
such as afford romantic human interest, in addition to their historical 
importance. 


The First Governess of the Nether¬ 
lands, Margaret of Austria. Eleanor 
E. Tiemayne. tor. 6 d. net. 

Two English Queens and Philip. Martin 


Hume, M.A. 15J. net. 

The Nine Days’ Queen. Richard Davey. 
With a Preface by Martin Hume, M.A. 
xo s. 6 d. net. 


Handbooks of Theology. 


The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By R. 
L. Ottley, D.D. Fourth Edition revised. 
Demy 8 vo. 12 s. 6 d. 

A History of Early Christian Doctrine. 
By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Demy 8 vo. 
10 s. 6 d. 

An Introduction to the History of 
Religion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A. 
Litt. D. Fourth Edition. Demy 8 vo. xcxr. 6 d. 


An Introduction to the History of the 
Creeds. By A. E. Burn, D.D. Demy 
8 vo. 10s. 6 a. 

The Philosophy of Religion in England 
and America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 
Demy 8 vo. xcxr. 6 a. 

The XXXIX. Articles of the Church of 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Sixth Edition. Demy 8 vo. 12s. 6 d A 
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The Westminster Commentaries. 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Kcble College. 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


The Acts or the Apostles. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham, M.A. Demy 8 vo. Fourth 
Edition. 10 s. 6 d. 

The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
to the Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Second Ed. Demy 8 vo. 6 s. 
The Book of Exodus. Edited by A. H. 
M'Ncile, B.D. With a Map and 3 Plans. 
Demy 8 vo. iox. 6d. 

The Book of Ezekiel. Edited by H. A. 
Redpath, M.A., D.Litt. Demy Zvo. xo s.6d. 


The Book of Genesis. Edited with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Eighth Edition. Demy Zvo. 10 s. 6d. 

Additions and Corrections in the Seventh 
Edition of The Book of Genesis. By 
S. R. Driver, D.D. Demy 8 vo. is. 

The Book of Job. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 6s. 

The Epistle of St. James. Edited with In¬ 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 
D.D. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 6s. 


Part III.—A Selection of Works of Fiction 


Albanesl (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
87 to. 6s. 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 

Cr. 87 >o. 6s. —..j 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 


Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 


cr. ez to. os. 

THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA: or, The 
Polite Adventuress. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 3 T. 6d. . 

•THE GLAD HEART. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Allerton (Mark). SUCH AND SUCH 
THINGS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Annesley (Maude). THIS DAY’S MAD¬ 
NESS. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

TEMPTATION. Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

LOVE’S PROXY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

DONNA DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 

87 io. 6s. . 

CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Bailey (H. C.). STORM AND TREASURE. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Ball (Oona H.) (Barbara Burke). THEIR 
OXFORD YEAR. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


BARBARA GOES TO OXFORD. Illus¬ 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Baring-Gould (S-). ARMINELL. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 


Zvo. 6s. 

THE BROOM - SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illus¬ 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

PA BO THE PRIEST. Cr. Zvo. 6 r. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. ScctmdEdition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6 r. 

THE FROBISHERS. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
DOM1TIA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 c 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition* 
Cr. Zz >o. 6s. 

Begbie (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW ; ok, The Progress 
of an Open Mind. Second Edition. Cr. 
8 vo. 6s. 

Belloc (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN. 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6r. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zzto. 6s. 

Benson (E. F.). DODO: A Detail of tub 

Day. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6 r. 

Birmingham (Georgo A.). THE BAD 

TIMES. Second Edition. Cr. 8r >o. 6s. 
SPANISH GOLD. Fifth Edition . Cr. 
8 vo. 6s. 

1HE SEARCH PARI Y. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Bowen (Marjorie). I WILL MAIN- 
TAIN. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Bretherton(Ralph Harold). AN HONEST 
MAN. Secctid Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Capes (Bernard^. WHY DID HE DO 
IT? Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Castlo (Agnes and Egerton). FLOWER 
O' THE ORANGE, and Other Tales. 
Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6r. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 31. 6d. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET AGENT: 

A Simple Tale. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8 vo. 6r. 
A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6r. 
Corelli (Mario). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. Thirtieth Ed. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 
VENDETTA. Twenty-Eighth Edition. Cr. 

8 vo. 6s. 

THELMA. Fortieth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Nineteenth Edition. \Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE SOUL Oh LILITH. Sixteenth Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. 81 ”0. 6s. 

WORMWOOD. Seventeenth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
BARABBAS; A DREAM OF THE 
W O RLD’S T RAG ED Y. Forty- Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty-Sixth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Twelfth 
Edition. 177th Thousand. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. Second Edition. 150/A 
Thousand. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

GOD’S GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. Fourteenth Edition. 152nd Thou¬ 
sand. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

HOLY ORDERS: the Tragedy of a 
Quiet Life. Second Edition. 120th 
Thousand. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-eighth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 


BOY : a Sketch. Eleventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

CAMEOS. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Cotes (Mrs. Everard). See Duncan (Sara 
Jeannette). 

Crockett (S. R.). ' LOCHINVAR. Illus¬ 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Crokcr (Mrs. B. M.). THE OLD CAN¬ 
TONMENT. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

ANGEL. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 3 s. 6/i. 

KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Cuthell (Edith E.). ONLY A GUARD- 
ROOM DOG. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 3 s. 6d. 

Dawson (Warrington). THE SCAR. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE SCOURGE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Douglas (Theo.). COUSIN 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


HUGH. 


Doylo (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Eleventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 

Cotes). 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Illus¬ 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
COUSIN CINDERELLA. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE BURNT OFFERING. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

♦Elliott (Robert). THE IMMORTAL 
CHARLATAN. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Fenn (G. Manvilie). SYD BELTON; or, 
The Boy who would not go to Sea. Illus¬ 
trated. Second Ed. Cr.Zvo. 5s. 6d. 

Findlatcr (J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Ediltoit. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

Findlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

OVER THE HILLS. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A BLIND BIRD’S NEST. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

Francis (M. E-). (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
STEPPING WESTWARD. Second Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. Zvo. dr. 
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MARGERY O' THE MILE. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvn. 6s. 

HARDY-ON-THE-IIILL. Third Edition. 
Cr. 87 to. 6s. 

GALATEA OF THE WHEAT FIELD. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugh). THE SLAKING 
OF THE SWORD. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

GIANNELLA. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Fry (B. and C. B.). A MOTHER’S SON. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Gerard (Louise). THE GOLDEN CEN. 
TIPEDE. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Gibbs (Philip). THE SPIRIT OF RE- 
VOLT. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Gisslng (George). THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Glendon (George). THE EMPEROR OF 
THE AIR. Illustrated. O. 8t'<;. 6r. 

Hamilton (Cosmo). MRS. SKEFFING- 
TON. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 

MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 87/17. 6 s. 
THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT¬ 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
INTERPLAY. Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Hichens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

FELIX. Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE WOMAN WITH TIIE FAN. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. 87 >0. 6s. 

BYEVVAYS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Nineteenth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

BARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Hilllers (Ashton). THE MASTER-GIRL. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 
CAR. Eleventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

A MAN OF MARK. Sixth Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN¬ 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 
PHROSO. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6t. 

THE KING’S MIRROR. Fifth Edition. 
Qr. 8 vo. 6s. 
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QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Illus¬ 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi . 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

Hucffer (Ford Maddox). AN ENGLISH 
GIRL: A Romance. Second Edition. Cr. 
8 vo. 6s. 

MR. APOLLO: A Just Possidi.k Story. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Hutton (Baroness von). TIIE HALO. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Hyne (C. J. Cutcliffe). MR. HOR- 
ROCKS, PURSER. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

PRINCE RUPERT. TIIE BUCCANEER. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
6 s. 

Jacobs (W. W : ). MANY CARGOES. 

Thirty-first Edition. Cr. Zvo. is. 6d. 

SEA URCHINS. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. y. 6 d. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Ninth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3 s. 6d. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3*. 6 d. 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. is. 6d. 

AT SUNW 1 CH PORT. Illustrated. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3T. 6 d. 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Illustrated. 

Eighth Edition. Cr. Zvo. y. 6 d. 
SALTHAVEN. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3 c. 6 d. 

SAILORS* KNOTS. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

James (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Le Queux (William). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMINSTER. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition. 
Cr. 87/0. 6x. 

TIIE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6x. 

THE CROOKED WAY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Lindsey (William). THE SEVERED 
MANTLE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

London (Jack). WHITE FANG. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 
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Lubbock (Basil). DEEP SEA WAR¬ 
RIORS. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 
8 vo. dr. 

Lucas (St John). THE FIRST ROUND. 
Cr. 8 vo. dr. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 44 th Thousand. Cr. 8 vo. 
3X. 6 d. 

Maartens (Maarten). THE NEW RELI¬ 
GION : A Modern Novel. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

BROTHERS ALL; Mork Stories op 
Dutch Peasant Life. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE PRICE OF LIS DORIS. Second 
Edition . Cr. 8 vo. dr. 

M‘Carthy (Justin H.). THE DUKE’S 
MOTTO. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. dr. 

Macnaughtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M’NAB. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8z >o. dr. 

Malot (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY’S 
WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. dr. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Sixteenth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CAR1SSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. 8 vo. dr. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.). THE PARISH 
NURSE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 
A SHEAF OF CORN. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE HEART-SMITER. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

AVENGING CHILDREN. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8z >o. 6x. 

Marsh (Richard). THE COWARD BE¬ 
HIND THE CURTAIN. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 
THE SURPRISING HUSBAND. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

A ROYAL INDISCRETION. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

LIVE MEN’S SHOES. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Marshall (Archibald). MANY JUNES. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. dr. 

THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. dr. 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Maud (Constance). A DAUGHTER OF 
FRANCE. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

Maxwell (W. B.). VIVIEN. Ninth Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. 8 vo. dr. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Be¬ 
tween You and I. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. dr. 

Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

RESURGAM. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
VICTORY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. Illustrated. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3 s. 6d. 

HEPSY GIPSY. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 
2 s. 6d. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS: A Story 
of an Old-fashioned Town. Illustrated. 
Second Edition . Cr. Zvo. 3*. 6 d. 

Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3T. 6 d. 

Molosworth (Mrs.). THE RED GRANGE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
3X. 6 d. 

Montague (C. E.). A HIND LET 
LOOSE. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

Montgomery (K. L.). COLONEL KATE. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Nesblt (E.), (Mrs. H. Bland). THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Noble (Edward). LORDS OF THE SEA. 
:i bird Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Ollivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. Eleventh Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Opponhoim (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OF 
WEBS. Illustrated. Fourth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE SONG OF HYACINTH, AND 
OTHER STORIES. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Pain (Barry). THE EXILES OF FALOO. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 
6 s, 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus¬ 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 
The. Story of a Lost Napoleon. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of * Pretty Pierre.' 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus¬ 
trated. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 8z to. dr. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6x. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. ax. 6 d. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Pasture (Mrs. Henry do la). THE 
TYRANT. Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Patterson (J. E.). WATCHERS BY THE 
SHORE. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

I CROWN THEE KING. Illustrated. Cr. 
8 vo. 6s. 

LOVE THE HARVESTER: A Story of 
the Shires. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. ax. 6 d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 
HEART. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Phillpotts (Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6x. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6x. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 x. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6x. 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6x. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

TH E POACHER'S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE STRIKING HOURS. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE FOLK AFIELD. Crown Bvo. 6x. 

Pickthall (Marmaduke). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN. Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
6 s. 

•Q’ (A. T. Qulller Couch). THE WHITE 
WOLF. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

MERRY-GARDEN and other Stories. 
Cr. Bvo. dr. 


MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Querido (Israel). TOIL OF MEN. Trans¬ 
lated by F. S. Arnold. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Rawson (Maud Stepney). THE EN¬ 
CHANTED GARDEN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6x. 

THE EASY GO LUCKIES : or, One Way 
of Living. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 x. 
HAPPINESS. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Rhys (Grace). THE BRIDE. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. dr. 

Ridge (W. Pett). ERB. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6x. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 3x. 6 d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. Cr. Bvo. 3 s. 6d. 
MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. dr. 

THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. dr. 

NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. dr. 

Ritchie (Mrs. David G.). MAN AND 
THE CASSOCK. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. dr. 

Roberts (C.G. D.). THE HEART OF THE 
ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. Bvo. 3x. 6 d. 

Robins (Elizabeth). THE CONVERT. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. dr. 
Rosenkrantz (Baron Palle). THE 
MAGISTRATE’S OWN CASE. Cr. 
Bvo. dr. 

Russell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 
SWEET HEAR T. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition . Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6x. 
MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 3 s. 6d. 

Sandys (Sydney). JACK CARSTAIRS 
OF THE POWER HOUSE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. dr. 

Sergeant (Adeline). THE PASSION OF 
PAUL MARILLIER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

•Shakespear (Olivia). UNCLE HILARY. 
Cr. Bvo. 6 c. 

Sidgwlck (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS¬ 
MAN. Illustrated. Third Edition . Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

THE SEVERINS. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6x. 

Stewart (Newton V.). A SON OF THE 
EMPEROR. : Being Passages from the 
Life of Enzio, King of Sardinia and 
Corsica. Cr. Bvo. dr. 

Swayne (Martin Lutrell). THE BISHOP 
AND THE LADY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. dr. 
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Thurston (E. Temple). MIRAGE. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Underhill (Evelyn). THE COLUMN OF 
DUST. Cr. 8 vo. 6r. 

Vorst (Marie VanL THE SENTIMEN¬ 
TAL ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BUL- 
STRODE. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

IN A.MBUSII. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
6 s. 

Walneman (Paul). THE WIFE OF 
NICHOLAS FLEMING. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). TWISTED 
EGLANTINE. Illustrated. Third Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE HIGH TOBY. Third Edition. Cr. 
87 >0. 6 s. 

A MIDSUMMER DAYS DREAM. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

T 1 IE CASTLE BY THE SEA. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8r to. 6s. 

THE PRIVATEERS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 87 >0. 6s. 

A POPPY SHOW: Being Divers and 
Diverse Talks. Cr. 8 ? >0. 6s. 

THE FLOWER OF THE HEART. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Webllng (Peggy). THE STORY OF 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

•THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 
8 vo. 6s. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. Illustrated. Twenty-Second Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Whitby (Beatrice). THE RESULT OF 
AN ACCIDENT. Second Edition. Cr. 
8 vo. 6s. 


White (Edmund). THE HEART OF 
HINDUSTAN. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

White (Percy). LOVE AND THE WISE 
MEN. Third Edition. Cr. 8z >0. 6s. 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.). THE ADVEN¬ 
TURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. Zvo. 
6 s. 

THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

PAPA. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 
Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. Illus¬ 
trated. Seventeenth • Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
6 s. Also Cr. Zvo. is. net. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES : A Romance of 
a Motor. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. Illus¬ 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Tenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Illustrated. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

SCARLET RUNNER. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Wyllarde (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Autres). Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 


Books for Boys and Girls. 


Illustrated. Crown Sz>o. 3/. 6 d. 


The Getting Well op Dorothy. By Mrs. 

W. K. Clifford. Second Edition. 

Only a Guard-Room Dog. By Edith E. 
Cuthell. 

Master Rockafellar’s Voyage. By W. 

Clark Russell. Fourth Edition. 

Syd Belton : Or, the Boy who would not 
go to Sea. By G. Manville Fcnn. Second 
Edition. 

The Red Grange. By Mrs. Molcsworth. 
Second Edition. 


A Girl or the People. By L. T. Meade. 
Fourth Edition . 

Hepsy Gitsy. By L. T. Meade, is. 6d. 

The Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade. 
Second Edition. 

There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 

When Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 
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The Novels of Alexandre Dumas. 

Medium 8 vo. Price 6<f. Double Volumes , is* 


Act4. 

The Adventures of Captain Pamphile. 
Amaury. 

The Bird of Fate. 

The Black Tulip. 

The Castle of Eppstein. 

Catherine Blum. 

CltCILE. 

The Chatelet. 

The Chevalier D'IIarmental. (Double 
volume.) 

Chicot the Jester. 

The Comte de Montgomery. 

Conscience. 

The Convict's Son. 

The Corsican Brothers; and Otho the 
Archer. 

Crop-Eared Jacquot. 

Dom Gorenflot. 

The Fatal Combat. 

The Fencing Master. 

Fernands. 

Gabriel Lambert. 

Georges. 

The Great Massacre. 

Henri de Navarre. 

H6L&NB DE ChAVEKNY. 


The Horoscope. 

Louise de la Valuers. (Double volume.) 
The Man in the Iron Mask. (Double 
volume.) 

MaItre Adam. 

The Mouth of Hell. 

Nanon. (Double volume.) 

Olympia. 

Pauline ; Pascal Bruno ; and Bontekok. 
Peke la Ruine. 

The Prince of Thieves. 

Thu Reminiscences of Antony. 

Robin Hood. 

Samuel Gelb. 

The Snowball and the Sultanktta. 
Sylvandire. 

The Taking of Calais. 

Tales of the Supernatural. 

Tales of Strange Adventure. 

Tales op Terror. 

The Three Musketeers. (Double volume.) 
The Tragedy of Nantes. 

Twenty Years After. (Double volume.) 
The Wild-Duck Shooter. 

The Wolf-Leader. 


Methuen’s Sixpenny Books. 

Medium Svo. 


Albancsl (E. Marla). LOVE AND 
LOUISA. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. 

Anstey (F.). A BAYARD OF BENGAL. 
Austen (J.). PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
CASTING OF NETS. 

DONNA DIANA. 

Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. 


Barlng-Gould (S-). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

A^BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 




3 o Methuen and 

ARMINELL. 

BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. 

Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER. 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. 

Benson (E. F.). DODO. 

THE VINTAGE. 

Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 

Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. 

Burton (J. Bloundello). ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS. 


Caffyn (Mrs.). ANNE MAULEVERER. 


Capes (Bernard). 
WINE. 

THE 

LAKE 

OF 

Clifford (Mrs. W. 

K.). A 

FLASH 

OF 

SUMMER. 



MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 



Corbett (Julian). 

( A BUSINESS 

IN 


GREAT WATERS. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.). ANGEL. 

A STATE SECRET. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 

JOHANNA. 

Dante (Alighieri). THE DIVINE 
COMEDY (Cary). 

Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. 

THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 

Eliot (George). THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. 

Findlater (Jane H.). THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 
Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 

MARY BARTON. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI¬ 
MONY. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

MADE OF MONEY. 

GIssIng (G.). THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. 

Glanville (Ernest). THE INCA’S 
TREASURE. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 


Company Limited 


Glelff (Charles). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Grimm (The Brothers). GRIMM’S 
FAIRY TALES. 

Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

Hornung^EL W.). DEAD MEN TELL 

Ingraham (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 
DAVID. 


Le Queux (W.). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMINSTER. 


Levett-Yeats (S. K.). THE TRAITOR’S 
WAY. 

ORRAIN. 


Linton (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS¬ 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

Malet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.). MRS. PETER 
HOWARD. 

A LOST ESTATE. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 

A WINTER’S TALE. 

Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEY’S SECRET. 

A MOMENT’S ERROR. 

Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 

March (Richard). A METAMORPHOSIS. 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 

THE GODDESS. 

THE JOSS. 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Mathers (Helen). HONEY. 

GRIFF OF GR1FFITHSC0URT. 

SAM’S SWEETHEART. 

THE FERRYMAN. 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 

Miller (Esther). . LIVING LIES. 

Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. 

Montresor (F. F.). THE ALIEN. 
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Morrison (Arthur). THE HOLE IN 
THE WALL. 

Nosblt (E.). THE RED HOUSE. 

Norris (W. E.). HIS GRACE. 

GILES INGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 

LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW AUSTEN. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). THE LADY’S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 

THE PRODIGALS. 

THE TWO MARYS. 

Oppenhoim (E. P.). MASTER OF MEN. 

Parker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 
LAVILETTES. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. 

I CROWN THEE KING. 

Phillpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 

THE POACHER’S WIFE. 

THE RIVER. 

•Q’ (A. T. Quiller Couch). THE 
WHITE WOLF. 

Ridge (W.Pett). A SON OF THE STATE. 
LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE and THE GENERAL. 


ERB. 

Russell (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 

A MARRIAGE AT SEA. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Sergeant (Adeline). THE MASTER OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

BALBARA’S MONEY. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

Sldgwick (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS¬ 
MAN. 

Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 

ASK MAMMA. 

Walford (Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 
COUSINS. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 

Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

•CAPTAIN FORTUNE. 

Weokes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 

Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. 

White (Percy). A PASSIONATE PIL¬ 
GRIM. 
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